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Part the Second. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue doctor came back to town 
thoughtful, but not, on the whole, 
depressed. It was true that the 
rightful heir was come back to his 
own. That was bad for himself 
and his succession. On the other 
hand, it was by the most blessed 
by the most providential—arrange- 
ment of time and circumstance that 
the young prince should have ar- 
rived in the very nick of time, while 
Chauncey’s demonstrative gratitude 
was in open evidence. There was 
very little fear after this that he 
would ever have to give an ac- 
count of his stewardship at all ; or, 
if any account, then such a one as 
would be best in his own interests. 
Two courses were open to him. 
He might simply declare that the 
Chacomb revenues had been spent 
on the Chacomb estate; or—it 
was an alternative of some moral 
importance—he might tell the ac- 
tual truth. He might say, ‘I have 
received the rents. I have kept 
a careful and accurate statement 
of all incomings and outgoings. I 
have seen that my cousin was 
looked after, and the place pro- 
perly kept up. I have borrowed 
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four or five thousand for my own 
purposes, for which I am ready to 
give interest, and to pay it off in a 
reasonable time. And the rest is 
all lying in the bank, or invested in 
the funds, in my name as the trustee.’ 
No legal documents, no nasty bind- 
ing conditions ; nothing but the 
word of a gentleman and a cousin. 

‘ And, by gad!’ he said, after an 
hour’s cogitation in the train, ‘there 
is nothing in the world like hon- 
esty. I will write to Gerald when 
I get back to town, and send him 
the real statement.’ 

This he eventually did, with such 
heightening of favourable details as 
even the goddess herself, fresh from 
the well, could not avoid. The 
result was as satisfactory as he 
could wish ; for Gerald in person 
assured him that he valued his ser- 
vices to the owner of Chacomb at 
far more than the small sum (this 
remarkable young man called it 
‘the small sum’) which his father 
had lent him—the doctor was care- 
ful to set the facts so as to make it 
appear that everything was done 
by permission of the squire, after 
careful consideration—and that no 
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demand would ever be made upon 
him for the interest. Travellers 
and colonials, when they come 
home to England, are apt, as is 
well known, to be free of money, 
not rightly knowing its value, or 
the difficulty of getting it. No 
doubt Gerald has learned better by 
this time. 

The accounts which the doctor 
roughly drew up in his own mind— 
he knew the value of a correct state- 
ment, from reading Balzac—formed, 
when set down, a remarkable re- 
cord of honest dealing. There 
was, first, the sum-total of the rents 
for four years—a trifle of fifteen 
thousand pounds. From this sum 
was to be deducted the expenses 
of keeping up Chacomb—amount- 
ing to no more, with the reduced 
establishment, than fifteen hundred 
a year. That left nine thousand 
pounds. Now, of this sum he pro- 
fessed to have borrowed four thou- 
sand, and invested the rest. He 
had not, it was certain, embezzled, 
defrauded, made use of trust money, 
or Gone any of the things by which 
men sometimes come to grief. He 
had simply: —being a self-appointed 
trustee, answerable to no one, and 
acting in an inofficial manner—taken 
the liberty of borrowing some of 
the money, and investing the rest 
to what he considered the best ad- 
vantage. And he had prospered 
greatly, so greatly that, although to 
repay the advances he had taken 
to start himself on his successful 
career, he would have to sacrifice 
nearly all his earnings; yet he felt 
that he could do it, with a sure 
confidence that a few years more of 
work would put him in a position 
to retire from active practice. He 
might, too, and did, charge in his 
account for all those journeys 
undertaken in his cousin’s in- 
terest. 

The moral of this novel, as, no 
doubt, everybody has found out— 
it is absurd to append a moral in 
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set terms—is that prosperity, and 
not adversity at all, is needed to 
develop the higher virtues of man- 
kind. Some people have foolishly 
taught that self-denial and macera- 
tion are the only virtues. Rubbish! 
The most delicate flowers are fos- 
tered by the warmest sunshine. 
Generosity, measured by a sense 
of justice, prudence, thrift, com- 
mon sense—all these fair blossoms 
are produced by prosperity ; and 
they are nipped by the cursed east 
winds of ill-fortune. In the old 
days the doctor borrowed, spent, 
gave, lent, and scorned the quali- 
ties which make collective man 
strong. In this, his wealthy time, 
he was actually proposing to charge 
his cousin all his journeys to Barn- 
staple and back. Now the virtue 
of thrift is very great. It makes 
England what it is. And it is pos- 
sessed far more largely by the rich 
than by the poor. 

It is not to be disguised that he 
was strongly tempted to evade the 
moral obligation of truth, and to 
enact the part of the unjust stew- 
ard. Gerald’s return was, in itself, 
an act at which he might fairly 
show some indignation. He had 
so long been irresponsible, that it 
was almost intolerable to resign his 
guardianship. And, besides, he 
had so accustomed himself to re- 
gard the silence of Gerald as indi- 
cating his death, that the rulings of 
Providence appeared a_ personal 
injury. It must be marked, as a 
clear advance in the moral nature 
of the doctor, that he shrank from 
the temptation as a dishonour ; 
whereas, in his days of adversity, 
the unregenerate times, such a 
temptation might—one is not quite 
sure—might have been considered 





from the standpoint of risk. But 
when the train rolled in at Water- 
loo terminus, the doctor’s brow was 
clear and his resolution firm. His 
brow had smoothed itself out, and 
he had resumed his ordinary as- 
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pect of calm and thoughtful pros- 
perity. 

But there was another person to 
be considered. How should he 
act to Marion ? 

He dismissed Gerald and the 
accounts from his thoughts, and 
turned them in the direction of 
Marion. The doctor had at least 
one gift, that of being able to shift 
his mind. As with all clear-headed 
men, his subjects arranged them- 
selves in pigeon-holes. Marion 
and Gerald were together in one, 
separate in two others ; Chauncey 
and his housekeeper together in 
another; Gerald and the future 
auditing of accounts in a third. 
And so on. 


Marion. She had to be told of 
Gerald’s return. Should he tell 
her ? 


It seemed as if a trisis of his 
fate was approaching. For four 
years everything had prospered 
with him. If he borrowed money, 
it returned to him with interest, 
wherever he invested it. If he 
started a speculation, it succeeded. 
If he wrote a book, it sold, and 
brought him credit. He was car- 
ried for four years along the tide 
of fortune, almost without effort of 
his own, save to guide his craft. 
All around him he saw the barks 
of other men—dismasted, rudder- 
less, foundering, even keel upper- 
most—at best making slow and 
uncertain headway, like a Thames 
barge when the flow is well-nigh 
spent. And now—the heir re- 
turned, the girl whom he had 
hoped to marry lost to him, and the 
borrowed money all to be repaid. 

He resolved to see Marion that 
same evening. 

He dined at a restaurant—things 
looking a little brighter after din- 
ner—and drove home to Adelaide- 
street. Among the letters lying on 
his table, which he tossed over to 
be read the next day, was one 
which he seized and opened. 


-too firm, it is correct. 
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‘I had forgotten that matter al- 
together,’ he said. 

The letter was from a well-known 
artist. 


‘TI am glad to tell you that your 

protégée’s picture is accepted, and 
will be, if I can manage it, well 
hung. Come to the private view 
and see it, if you can find time. 
My opinion of it is vastly improved. 
There is force in the conception ; 
and, if some of the drawing is not 
I do not 
think that the young lady will make 
a great artist, but she has gifts. 
The picture will sell. When you 
dine with me next, tell me all about 
her.’ 
* By Jove! said the doctor. ‘If 
the news had only arrived before 
Gerald’s return. Perhaps it is not 
yet too late. Gratitude is a strong 
passion with women ; as for men, 
they mostly wonder what it means. 
I will go at once.’ 

He went, taking the letter with 
him, and found Marion alone, 
playing in the twilight such old 
music as she remembered—remi- 
niscences which brought peace to 
her anxious heart. 

She looked up as he entered, 
with those deep eyes of hers, which 
always went straight to the doc- 
tor’s heart. Adie’s eyes were larger 
and brighter, but they never moved 
him; they were too bright and 
shallow. 

‘I have brought you news,’ he 
said. 

‘Is it good news, Dr. Chacomb? 
she asked, with a little laugh. ‘ It 
is such a long time since we heard 
anything good,’ 

‘Yes, it is very good news. I 
have a letter from ——, the Acade- 
mician. May I read it to you? 
No—take the letter, and read it 
yourself. Shall I light your can- 
dles ?” 

‘No, thank you. I like to sit in 
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the twilight. And I can read it by 
the light of the street gas.’ 

She took it to the window; and 
when she brought it back to the 
doctor, he noticed that her eyes 
were full of tears. 

* Poor Fred! she murmured. ‘If 
this had happened a week ago, per- 
haps he need not havegone abroad.’ 

‘Nothing ever happens when it 
ought,’ said the doctor, thinking 
over his own affairs. ‘People and 
things always arrive just too late 
or just too early. If it’s an even 
chance, as actuaries tell us, when a 
thing happens, I don’t understand 
why it always happens wrong. We 
must not build too much upon the 
picture, Miss Revel. You have 
got into the Academy—that is a 
great thing. We will hope you 
will sell your picture, and a great 
many others. But all the pictures 
are not sold.’ 

‘No; I understand. Only’—-she 
turned a face which looked, in the 
new light of happiness and hope, 
beautiful, even more than with the 
beauty of youth—‘only, let me 
hope. O Dr. Chacomb! do you 
think they will abuse the picture in 
the papers ?” 

‘That's quite another thing. Art 
critics are perhaps the worst peo- 
ple of any that pretend to do work. 
I’ve known lots ; and I never knew 
one—not one—on whom I could 
depend for a good judgment of a 
picture. They get up the slang— 
that’s easyenough. You have got to 
find the proper adjectives. If you 
criticise a portrait, say it is “ wrought 
for strength and brilliancy.” Lug 
in the words “arbitrary” and “ self- 
assertive.” Writethat“theartist has 
created difficulties in order to con- 
quer them.” If you criticise a land- 
scape, you must have “delicacy,” 
“neatness,” “fertility.” Nothing is 
So easy as to go in forart. Do not 
worry your head about what they 
say. And as to that, I can get 
hold of some of them.’ 
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‘Oh, but I should like an inde- 
pendent judgment !” 

‘That is just what you shall have. 
That is to say, no one’s mind shall 
be set against you. Remember 
that the art critic has first got to 
praise his own friends. Whenthese 
are cracked up, he has got to bully 
his enemies. After these are well 
slashed, then come the general 
mob of painters, to whom he is in- 
different. All I shall try at will be 
to guide one or two of these gen- 
tlemen into the right groove for 
admiration.’ 

It always grated on the girl’s 
mind, this constant assumption on 
the part of Dr. Chacomb that 
everything in the world was done 
for some personal motive. He 
spoke out of the depths of his own 
knowledge of evil; she out of her 
belief in godd. 

‘I will leave it all to you,’ she 
said. ‘ How pleased Adie will be! 
And, oh, Dr. Chacomb, how grate- 
ful I am to you for all your kind- 
ness!’ 

She half held out her hand, but 
withdrew it again, with a blush, 
which the twilight of the room pre- 
vented the doctor from seeing. 

He was silent for a moment; for 
a great battle was raging in his 
soul. 

‘Marion,’ he began presently, 
and in a strange hoarse voice, ‘ I 
have worked for you, not without 
hope of a reward. You know me 
now. Ido not pretend to be what 
Iam not. My life has been that 
of most adventurers. Pirates and 
buccaneers in all ages live in much 
the same way. They fight, drink, 
sing, gamble, and make love— 
those that live outside the world, 
and do not work in the usual 
grooves. I was no better than any 
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of them—perhaps worse than most. 
But I passed through it without 
harm to my name; and for four 
years I have left the ranks, as you 
know. And I love you.’ 
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She made no answer. 

This great strong man, who had 
as much passion in his soul as any 
young fellow of five-and-twenty, 
seemed to be taking possession of 
her, whether she would orno. She 
trembled. 

He stood over her, as she sat 
upon her music-stool, his arms half 
open, as if for her to fall into them ; 
his face, she could feel, looking 
down into hers; his eyes lit with 
that strange light of love which she 
had seen once, and only once, be- 
fore, and remembered ever after. 

‘Marion, I feel as if before to- 
night I only loved you a little. 
Now, when I feel that I may lose 
you altogether, I love you with 
all the strength of my heart. Have 
pity on me! When I asked you 
six months ago, you must have 
laughed to think what a half-hearted 
wooer I was. Because then I 
thought you safe, and now you 
may be snatched away from me. 
Remember, Marion, that it is I, 
and no one else, who has loved 
you all this time. To take away 
hope would be to take away the 
whole happiness of my life. Have 
pity! 

She did not answer. 

‘Marion, you must take me. I 
will not go away from you till you 
promise to be my wife. Oh, my 
dear’—his voice sank low— my 
dear, who could watch you, as I 
have watched you, brave and 
strong, working for the others, al- 
ways contentedly, and not love 
you? Who could talk with you, 
day after day, and read in those 
eyes of yours their truth and ho- 
nesty, without loving you? Good 
heavens ! could I—/, who know 
all—go away for years, and come 
back forgetting almost your very 
existence? Marion, love me too 
a little.’ 

The doctor had his chance, but 
he threw it away. Marion was 
strangely moved by his sincerity— 
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mesmerised a little, perhaps, by the 
impetuous current of his eloquence. 
She might perhaps have yielded, 
and engaged herself to Joseph Cha- 
comb, but for the unfortunate al- 
lusion, covert though it was, to 
Gerald’s return and Gerald’s faith- 
lessness. 

She caught his words, and started 
to her feet, seizing him by the 
hand. 

‘Dr. Chacomb,’ she cried, ‘ tell 
me what you mean. Why am I no 
longer safe? Why do you talk of 
losing me? Who is it that has 
gone away and forgotten? Who— 
who—who has come back ?” 

He did not answer. 

She held him tighter ; she cried 
and sobbed hysterically; she im- 
plored him to tell her. As she 
wept and entreated, the doctor’s 
face, could one have seen it, ex- 
changed its passionate eagerness 
for a look of pity and sympathy, 
which suddenly ennobled it. Was 
all this fidelity to be in vain? Was 
this sweet remembrance of a brief 
love-passage to be smothered and 
marred? Was this loving and 
faithful heart to be tossed aside 
like a worthless weed? It seemed 
too cruel. His own passion van- 
ished as he saw the quiet self- 
possessed girl shaken out of all 
reserve by the news that her lover 
had returned ; his own wrath at the 
dashing of the cup from his lip was 
calmed when he saw her joy and 
thought of her coming misery. For 
of one thing he was very sure—as 
sure as he was that Marion could 
never love himself —that Gerald no 
longer thought of her. 

He soothed her, stroking her 
soft hair with his hand, as one 
would soothe a child. 

‘Hush, Marion—hush, my child! 
Do not sob, and I will tell you all. 
Gerald has returned.’ 

*O Gerald, Gerald, Gerald !’ she 
cried, falling on her knees in a pas- 
sion of weeping. ‘Oh, my love, 
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my sweetheart! He has come 
back to me. Oh, God be thanked!’ 

‘Forgive me,’ Joseph Chacomb 
went on; ‘I only saw him last 
night. He returned unexpectedly. 
He is at Chacomb with his father. 
I came here to-night to ask you 
once more if you—’ 

* When will he come to see me?’ 
She cared nothing for his explana- 
tions ; she even remembered no- 
thing of his passionate pleading. 
She could think of nothing but that 
Gerald was returned. ‘Tell me 
what he said, and how he looked, 
and everything. Sit down, dear 
Dr. Chacomb. Let me put your 
hat on the table for you. You are 
always so kind. Will you have 
candles? ‘Tell me all about it— 
exactly as it happened. Let me 
picture it all clearly in my own 
mind.’ 

‘He is well, but has been ill 
with fever, and looks pale—older, 
perhaps, as you would expect, and 
certainly much graver. To be sure, 
there is not much to laugh at in 
Chacomb Hall just now. Heasked 
particularly for your address, which 
I gave him. He will come to 
London shortly, and of course will 
visit you immediately.’ 

‘Perhaps he will write,’ said 
Marion. ‘There may be a letter 
coming for me now. But then it 
will be better to see him. Did he 
send no message, Dr. Chacomb? 
Surely, one little word.’ 

‘My dear young lady, how was 
he to know that I should arrive 
here to-night? And as for mes- 
sages, he will bring them all him- 
self.’ 

‘That is true,’ Marion replied 
thoughtfully. ‘He will come here, 
and we shall talk over the dear old 
days: of Comb Leigh and my 
father ; the little cove where my 
father kept his boat—did I ever 
take you fora sail in our own boat, 
Dr. Chacomb? She was the neatest 
little craft, papa used to say, along 


all the coast of North Devon. Then 
there were the woods, where we 
used to wander when we were 
children. In the spring there were 
the birds ; in the summer you could 
find wild strawberries ; and always 
there was something to be seen and 
found. Gerald knew the woods as 
you would know a printed book. 
Oh, what shall we have to recall! 
Why, the past four years will seem 
just like a bad dream, when he sits 
here and we talk about dear, dear 
Comb Leigh. The good old days! 
They can now come back, can’t 
they? But we may make some 
new good days, and they may be 
better still.’ She stopped, and her 
eyes filled again with tears. ‘ Dr. 
Chacomb, I am foolish; forgive 
me. The memory of— of those 
things always makes me cry. Adie 
was too young to remember it all 
so well as I. And how shall I 
thank you? What shall I say to 
you? What can I do to show my 
gratitude? Iwill tellGerald. Yes, 
I will tell Gerald. It is all I can 
do. You were the only friend we 
had in ourtrouble. You came and 
helped us; you lent poor Adie 
money ; you got my picture in the 
Royal Academy. Oh, Gerald will 
thank you too.’ 

She seemed to have forgotten 
that five minutes before the man 
was passionately praying her to 
forget the past and to marry him. 

‘Forgive me, Marion,’ said the 
doctor, struck with contrition. 
‘Tell Gerald any kind thing you 
please, but do not tell him that 
I tried to win you away from 
him.’ 

‘Oh, no—oh, no! she laughed 
and cried. She was /fo//e—foolish 
in her joy. ‘All that is past shall 
be forgotten—all except kindness 
and sympathy ; those we can never 
forget, Gerald and I, never. They 
will last with us all our lives. Dr. 
Chacomb, thank God with me that 
Gerald is returned !’ 
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‘I would rather,’ thought the 
doctor afterwards, ‘have considered 
prayerfully a thanksgiving for the 
fact that he could not return any 
more.’ 

‘Will he come to-morrow? Will 
he come in the evening, do you 
think? Could Fred meet him at 
the station? No, Fred is gone—I 
forgot that. How shall I meet 
him? What shall I say to him? 
Shall Adie be here ?’ 

‘Miss Revel,’ said the doctor 
solemnly, ‘do not let Adie be pre- 
sent when you see Gerald first. 
You have never told her of your 
‘engagement, and how it was broken 
off—but just begun. Do not let her 
be with you. I will take her out 
in the afternoon, and bring her 
home to you in the evening, after 
you have seen him. Will you do 
this ? 

‘Will it be best so?’ she asked 
eagerly. ‘Do what you think fittest 
and best for me, doctor—you are 
always right. Perhaps we should 
meet alone. We shall have much 
to say. I shall tell how we have 
suffered, and what you have done 
for us. He will tell me where he 
has been, and—and—oh! I do not 
know what I am saying, I think. 
It is all so strange—so strange.’ 

‘Where is Adie now?’ 

‘She is with Winifred Owen, 
down-stairs, trying to comfort her. 
Winifred has lost her lover too. It 
was Fred, poor girl! She has mar- 
ried him secretly.’ 

‘Do not tell her yet. Tell her 
nothing—not even of the Royal 
Academy. You shall go with me 
to the private view, and see your 
own picture. Tell Adie that, if 
she will trust herself with me, I will 
take her out to-morrow afternoon. 
You can let me give her a new 
dress, as a reward for the picture, 
can you not? 

She took his hand, and her tears 
burst out again. 

‘I pray only that you may be 
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happy, Marion,’ said the doctor, 
with a softened heart; ‘there is 
nothing else for me to hope for. 
And, Marion, if not in one way, 
there is another. Tell me, if Ge- 
rald is not what you hope and ex- 
pect ; if—if—’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Marion, ‘there is no 
if, I know Gerald. It will be long 
to wait till to-morrow evening ; but 
what is that compared with the four 
years we have been parted ?” 

‘Be brave, my girl, he mur- 
mured. 

They shook hands. Her cheek 
was bright ; her eyes were dancing 
with happiness ; her lips were trem- 
bling. Never, in all the promise 
of her happy youth, had Marion 
looked so beautiful. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHEN the great Atlantic liner, 
the Bismarck, homeward bound 
from New York to Hamburg, ran 
into the little steamer Triton, out- 
ward bound from London to Que- 
bec, and that famous collision 
ensued which furnished material 
for such long and complicated liti- 
gation, it was Fred Revel’s lot to 
be on board the smaller craft. 
Once resigned to that unlucky 
chance, he had reason to be thank- 
ful that when the disaster occurred 
he was on deck, and in the bows. 
The accident, as was fully demon- 
strated by the evidence, happened 
the Lord knows how. It was a 
clear still night at the end of April. 
The water was smooth, save for a 
little choppy sea, which made no 
difference to a ship, and would 
have mattered little to a wherry. 
There was fine starlight, ifno moon. 
The ships were on an even keel. 
It was long after the time of ‘all 
lights out,’ and some of the pas- 
sengers on both vessels were still 
lingering on deck, loth to go below 
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and exchange the air of the sea for 
that of the cabin, when the lights 
showed that two vessels were near- 
ing each other. Then—but at this 
point the evidence was entirely 
contradictory. The passengers and 
crew of the Bismarck all swore 
that the Triton suddenly changed 
her course, and steered, as if pur- 
posely, athwart their bows. The 
few who survived from the Triton 
swore positively that the big ship 
put her helm hard a-starboard, and 
ran them down, with malice and 
deliberate intent to destroy. 

Fred Revel’s evidence to this 
effect was considered perfectly 
worthless. Also, he was unable to 
write a graphic account of the ca- 
lamity, or even to give a verbal de- 
scription. All he knew was that 
they were run dcwn, without—as it 
seemed—time to steer out of the 
way; but there was a sudden grind- 
ing and crunching of beams, a rush 
of water, then a cry of drowning 
men, a shriek of the women from 
their cabins—and that wasall. For 
the Triton went down like a stone, 
with all on board. 

The disaster happened a few 
miles off the Cornish coast, and 
there was of course a rush of cor- 
respondents to the place nearest the 
scene, to write up the details of the 
‘tragedy,’ and then collect the nar- 
ratives of the survivors. Ofcourse, 
too, there were pictures in the illus- 
trated papers showing the sinking 


. of the ship, with—in those sold for 


a penny—scenes in the ladies’ sa- 
loon as the ship went down. Of 
course there were letters from cor- 
respondents indignant, correspond- 
ents sarcastic, and correspondents 
calmly philosophical. Heraclitus 
and Democritus both have their 
innings at such articles ; and, what 
with the sham tears and the sham 
derision, we manage to make the 
worst out of calamities which give 
us at first a comfortable thrill of 
horror. One man wrote out an 


elaborate system, which occupied 
a whole column of the Zzmes, and 
appeared in leaded type. He said 
that sailors had only to provide them- 
selves before going to sea each witha 
life-saving belt, which might be pur- 
chased of- Messrs. Catch, Chance, 
and Co., provided with a waterproof 
bag, in which were placed, in sepa- 
rate compartments, biscuits, pre- 
served meat, cigars, lights, a spirit- 
lamp and portable tea-pot, a pound 
of best Souchong, a flask of brandy, 
a pistol to fire at sharks, a rocket 
or two, and a chair to sit down in 
the water when it was desirable to 
change the position. This in case of 
wreck. As regards passengers, they 
would take not only the patent belt 
sold by Catch, Chance, and Co., 
but also the patent gutta-percha 
boat, manufactured by the same 
benevolent firm, combining at once 
the portmanteau, shaving apparatus, 
a bed, a mast and sail, Rob Roy 
cooking apparatus, and a small car- 
ronade for firing signals. Thus 
equipped, a whole family, the writer 
stated, might get ashore as easily 
as did the Swiss Family Robinson in 
their tubs, which, every one remem- 
bers, were lashed together by planks, 
Tommy being placed in the centre 
to prevent him getting into mischief. 
Further, with a view of preventing 
collisions, there was to be a grand 
division of the sea—ships going 
one way to take the North Atlantic, 
and the other way the South, and 
so on, and so on; with a hundred 
other patent inventions. It was 
beautiful, and only wanted sailors 
to be machines to be perfect. That 
is where all the systems break down. 
There is so much of humanity in 
things human. Philanthropists, re- 
ligionists, social reformers, all the 
world of hobby-horse riders, break 
down through not considering this 
great fact. Have we not seen a 
great cause shattered, and the 
strongest Ministry of the day go 
to pieces, because its leaders for- 
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got that the nation was made of 
men, and that the men are like the 
butcher’s famous beefsteak, inas- 
much as they may be humoured 
but cannot be driven? 

A grinding up of iron ribs as if 
they were the bones of a partridge, 
a heeling over of the deck, a mighty 
wave of black water rushing in from 
all quarters—that was all Fred 
Revel knew of the calamity. The 
whole of the tragic details, after- 
wards graphically described, were 
lost to him—perhaps because his 
berth was forward. He saw and 
heard nothing of the poor ladies 
rushing from their cabins and fall- 
ing at the captain’s feet; he saw 
nothing of the captain himself, 
standing with folded arms on the 
broken bridge. Heroism, cow- 
ardice, resignation, faith, despair, 
all these things—which appeared 
in the daily papers—had no place 
in his memory, when he came to 
remember. He could think of no- 
thing but a great horror, the swift 
destruction of the ship, and the 
sudden rush of black water. It was 
like a dream. 

Everybody owned that the Bis- 
marck, when the mischief was done, 
did her duty manfully. She steamed 
right over and through the vessel, 
whose stern she had cut in two, 
and kept way on for three hundred 
yards or so. Then she lowered the 
boats, and stopped the engines, be- 
ing alive to the necessity of action. 
She picked up half a dozen sailors, 
who were floating about, and then 
the boats, seeing no one else, re- 
turned to the vessel ; and she went 
on her way, little the worse for the 
accident, the captain swearing in 
undisguised disgust at the stupidity 
of the other ship, and chiefly afraid 
that his licence might besuspended. 

But the boats did not pick up 
all. 

When Fred Revel returned to a 
consciousness of himself, and had 
done fighting his way upwards 





through the whirling waters, which 
rolled and eddied over the sinking 
Triton; when his head emerged 
above the surface, and he was able, 
like Neptune, ‘to look out over 
the main, and raise his head in 
majesty above the summit of the 
waters,’ it was a black prospect that 
he discovered. Floating near him 
were two oars from a deck-boat. 
These he seized with such thank- 
fulness as the dying man may hear 
the respite of his sentence, and 
partly resting on them, partly pad- 
dling, began to consider what next 
to do. 

First he kicked off his boots; 
then, with a little manceuvring, he 
pulled off his coat, and let it go; 
then he picked up two more float- 
ing oars, which made four—almost 
a raft: and then, while he was bind- 
ing them all together with a rope 
extemporised of his braces and his 
neck-tie—a feeble line, but suffi- 
cient for his purpose and a short 
voyage, uniess bad weather should 
come—he tried to realise the posi- 
tion. 

He never saw the boats at all. 
In his evidence at the inquiry he 
declared that, so far as he knew, 
the Bismarck neither stopped nor 
sent out boats. That was not the 
case; but it was curious that in a 
starlight night, and with smooth 
water, the boats should not have 
seen him—perhaps some current 
hurried him away. He was not 
alone either; for presently there 
came floating past him, on an empty 
sheep-pen—a thing like a crockery- 
crate whose bottom has fallen out 
—another human salvage. A crock- 
ery-crate, as any One may imagine, 
is not a comfortable craft for even 
the shortest voyage in the fairest 
weather. It travels without any 
regard to keel. It is useless to 
label it ‘this side up:’ equilibrium 
is unstable. If it floats, it makes 


no pretence to support any one in 
an easy position ; if it saves a pas- 
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senger from drowning, it is careless 
about ducking him. On this coop 
was clinging a figure, with long 
arms, convulsively clutching the 
ribs of what had been a pen. Now 
and then it turned over, and the 
occupant would be seen, after a 
few moments of immersion, cling- 
ing on the other side. 

Fred hailed him, and then pad- 
dled his raft of four oars towards 
this other shipwrecked mariner. 

‘Come,’ he said cheerfully, ‘let 
us lash your boat to mine, and 
make room for two.’ 

The occupant of the coop was 
apparently too exhausted to reply. 
Fred got him alongside, and man- 
aged to pass one of the oars through 
the open bars. This gave an addi- 
tional buoyant power to his raft. 

‘Now then,’ he said, ‘you may 
take your fingers off the bars, and 
see if the oars will not keep us 
both up.’ 

It was too dark to see the other 
man’s face, but Fred made out that 
he was old; for he had very long 
hair, which shone in the glistening 
starlight like silver; with a heavy, 
long, white moustache. On his 
back there hung a bag. 

The man, without saying a word, 
shifted his hands from the bars 
of the coop, and threw his body 
athwart the oars. The feeble raft 
was not calculated to keep up the 
whole weight of his body, and went 
under. 

‘Hold up” Fred cried. ‘ Don’t 
hang onto it that way, man. Rest 
your arm over it—hang it! we 
can’t sit upon the thing.’ 

‘IT was first,’ said the new-comer, 
uttering the most barefaced false- 
hood. ‘I was first, and the oars 
belong to me. You must go, and 
find more oars for yourself. It 
won't bear both. Be off, I say.’ 

Fred looked round upon the 
tranquil waters. There were no 
more oars, nor any trace of the 
ship floating about. 
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‘That's pretty cool,’ he replied. 
‘ But I suppose you are frightened 
—don’t know what you are saying. 
However, we are too heavy. What 
have you got round your neck? 
It’s heavy. If it’s nothing to eat, 
throw it off.’ 

‘I won’t throw it off,’ said his 
companion, ‘It is the work of my 
life—my Memoirs.’ 

‘Curse your Memoirs!’ cried 
Fred, in a great rage. He had got 
his knife in his right hand, the left 
holding on to the raft, and his 
body floating pretty easily. ‘Curse 
your Memoirs! Do you think I 
am going to be drowned to save 
your mouldy Memoirs ?” 

With a dexterous movement he 
cut the string of the bag, dragged 
it from the man’s shoulders, and let 
it drop into the water. 

As they drifted, the bag went 
with them for a little, gradually 
dropping astern, and finally dis- 
appearing. 

The man cried aloud, and made 
a feeble dash at Fred, as if he 
would cast him off the raft. 

‘No, you don’t,’ said the younger 
passenger coolly. ‘Try it on again, 
my friend, and off you go, if you 
were Jonah himself.’ 

‘Don’t blaspheme,’ the other 
said, in a hollow voice. ‘ There’s 
onlyan oar between you and death.’ 

‘Four oars and a sheep-pen,’ 
said Fred. ‘ Look—there is a light 
on land. How far can a light be 
seen? Three—four miles. We are 
only so far from the shore. Pluck 
up, old boy; you will live to write 
your Memoirs all over again yet.’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘No—no. I shall 
not live. It is the curse of that 
woman. Carry cursed me solemnly, 
and the boy cursed me. I shall 
die. I shall be cut off in my prime. 
I am unprepared—oh, dear! quite 
—quite unprepared ; and tooyoung, 
much too young to die.’ 

‘ He’s wandering,’ thought Fred. 

‘It’s different for you,’ he went 
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on, in a wandering way—choking 
now and then, when a wavelet 
dashed in his face. ‘ Youare only 
a steerage passenger. You have no 
money. There is nothing to keep 
you to this world ; and very likely 
you will be better off when you get 
to the other. Ican’t. I am happy 
as Iam. Oh,dear! oh, dear !—if 
I was only safe back in Lowland- 
street. Why did I ever leave the 
room where I had lived happily for 
fourteen years ?” 

‘Lord! said Fred. ‘Are you 
the Hermit? I know you now.’ 

‘I was—I was. Everybody 
knows the Hermit of Lowland- 
street. I wish I was back there 
again. Ugh! I believe the wind 
is blowing up. Young man, there 
is not—there really is not—room 
on these oars for two of us. I am 
the elder, and I was on the oars 
first. Take one or two bars from 
the pen, and go your own way. 
I rescued you from the sheep-pen, 
as you know. I daresay I sha’n’t 
miss one or two sticks; but you 
must not take many. I saved your 
life, but not to be a means of de- 
stroying mine.’ 

‘That's a staggerer!’ said Fred. 
‘Mr. Hermit, whatever you are, 
you are a coward. Don’t cry and 
snivel, man. If we are to die, let 
us die like gentlemen.’ 

‘Qh, I never could think of dy- 
ing! It’s constitutional. I’m the 
bravest man in the world, except 
when it comes to dying. But this 
is worse than the Crimea—worse 
than the trenches. A man hada 
chance there—what chance has he 
here?” 

A wave broke over his face; and 
in his terror he shrieked and 
nearly fell off the slender support 
that kept them up. 

‘Come, old boy,’ said Fred 
cheerily. ‘It’s cold and dark; 
it isn’t pleasant for either of us. 
Can’t you pretend, just for honour’s 
Sake, not to be a coward ?” 
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‘Three miles. from land—only 
three miles—and to float about 
here, getting colder and colder, 
until we die! Young man, if you 
will swim ashore—you are strong, 
and swim well; I can spare you 
one of the oars; only three miles 
—and fetch out a boat for me, I 
will give you—whatever I can. I 
am Captain Lillingworth. I have 
served her Majesty. I am rich. 
Only help me to get ashore.’ 

‘If you are a soldier you ought 
to face death without crying like 
a girl over it,’ said Fred. ‘Ido 
not know which way the current 
is carrying us, but we must hope. 
It is about midnight now. When 
the day breaks, we shall see if 
there is any hope.’ 

For three hours Captain Lilling- 
worth moaned and cried, lamented 
and prayed. At intervals Fred re- 
monstrated with him. It was use- 
less. The man had but one feel- 
ing—that he might be drowned. 
He was a sensualist and a coward. 
He clung to life. He was reli- 
gious too, in the same sense that 
the fallen angels are religious— 
because he trembled when his 
thoughts wandered in the direc- 
tion of his creed. 

The night sped on. Fred clung 
silently to the oars and watched 
the east. His limbs were numb 
with cold, his fingers stiff. He 
began to wonder how long he could 
continue to hold on. He ceased 
to take any further notice of his 
companion, who went on moan- 
ing and crying uninterruptedly. 


When they were lifted into the 
boat that saved them, the sun was 
high. They were only a mile from 
the shore when they were picked 
up. One of the boatmen had a 
little water which revived them. 
The elder of the two cried and 
sobbed, lying in a heap at the bot- 
tom of the boat. The younger, 


trying to warm his stiffened limbs, 
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took an oar, and helped to row 
the boat ashore. 

They brought the first news of the 
disaster. A sort of /evée was held 
in the evening at the little inn of 
the fishing town where they were 
landed. Captain Lillingworth had 
the only private room, and received 
—after dining as well as the re- 
sources of the place would admit— 
the special correspondents, the 
Coastguard officer, the parson, and 
the doctor. He was quite reco- 
vered. Dressed in a rough boat- 
man’s costume, lent him for the 
occasion, he sat in the only arm- 
chair, and smoked affably, drink- 
ing brandy-and-water, while the 
people plied him with questions. 

In the kitchen, which was also 
the common smoking-room, sat 
the other passenger—the steerage 
passenger. He wore his own 
clothes, a good deal spoiled by 
the night’s adventures. The sailors 
and fishermen sat round him while 
he told the story, so far as he knew. 
He did not think it necessary to 
inform his auditors of the unbe- 
coming way in which his compan- 
ion passed the night. Captain 
Lillingworth, for his part, was im- 
proving the occasion. He told 
how, on the first intimation of 
the danger, he had rushed from 
his cabin, seized the helm, and 
dashed it hard a-port. 

‘She swung round, sir, with a 
will—the gallant craft! The steers- 
man, as honest an old salt as ever 
chewed an inch of pigtail, seemed 
bewildered. But it was too late— 
too late !’ 

Here he paused and wiped away 
a tear. 

‘Bah! Iamasoldier. Let us 
face death manfully—eh, gentle- 
men? We can but die once. 
Happy he—you know, all of you 
—dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori. ‘That means, I take it, to 
die in the discharge of duty. Then 
came the crash. I cannot bear to 
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think of it. There were three or 
four women on board. I seized a 
child in one hand and a woman 
in the other. I saw, just at the 
last, the captain standing near to 
the boat on the bridge. The en- 
gineers came running up the gang- 
way. I endeavoured, in the few 
moments which remained, to effect 
a little organisation ; but too late! 
—the boats were entangled. Well, 
there was the end of it. Nothing 
could have been finer than the 
behaviour of the officers. I hope 
some of them will prove to have 
been saved, and will bear me out. 
The ship struck, gentlemen. I 
held the child and the lady; but 
when I came to myself I was float- 
ing on the surface with my hands 
upon a spar, and I saw no one 
else. Stay, there was the young 
man below stairs—not a sailor, 
peor fellow—and his wits were 
well-nigh gone. I rescued him, at 
least—that is some comfort—and 
did my best to cheer him up all 
night.’ 

There were many more details ; 
in fact, the graphic account called 
‘The Foundering of the Triton,’ 
done into the most picturesque 
English in the daily papers, which 
made so great a sensation at the 
time, was mainly due to details 
supplied by Captain Lillingworth. 
How he battled with the terrors 
of the night; how he nearly pe- 
rished in the attempt to save a 
whole shipful of passengers and 
men; how he triumphantly brought 
ashore one out of all; how he made 
the deck of the sinking ship a field 
for the display of the most hervic 
courage and coolness—all this was 
fully set forth. 

‘This gallant officer,’ said the 
special, ‘does not talk of his ex- 
ploits ; they are forced from him 
by questions and cross-examina- 
tion. Like all brave men, he is 
modest as regards his own achieve- 
ments. We have yet to learn what 
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other details will be supplied by 
those whom the Bismarck picked 
up. The young gentleman, Mr. 
Revel, whose life Captain Lilling- 
worth was instrumental, under 
Providence, in saving, can remem- 
ber very little of the disaster. We 
believe that Captain Lillingworth 
is already known as no carpet 
knight. He served in the Cri- 
mea.’ 

The young man, indeed, was of 
no use to the reporters at all. 
When he read Captain Lilling- 
worth’s account he only laughed ; 
and the half-dozen whom the Bis- 
marck picked up were unable to 
confirm or contradict it. There 
were one or two who were struck 
by the name, and showed it to each 
other. 

‘Arthur Cleveland Lillingworth,’ 
said Colonel Firebrace to General 
Pyrgopolinices —‘ that’s the fel- 
low’s name. Same man, of course.’ 

‘IT remember him—bad business; 
hushed up though. No one knew 
outside the regiment, except the 
chief. Let me read the story again. 
Lies, Firebrace, lies! You see his 
gallantry rests upon nobody’s word 
but his own. He never did any- 
thing except lie. Here is a cu- 
rious coincidence, Firebrace. The 
fellow saved with him was named 
Revel. Wonder if it is any rela- 
tive to the man whose wife he ran 
away with. Gad! the fellow was 
always ready enough to run away. 
Old story now—husband in the 
navy, excellent good officer ; 
wife pretty woman and a fool— 
Carry Revel they called her. It 
was a year or so before the Cri- 
mean row. Some of the fellows 
wanted the colonel to take it up. 
Wish he'd gone to the bottom, 
Firebrace. Upon my soul, I wish 
he was at the bottom with the 
rest ? 

The gold medal of the Royal 
Humane Society was presented the 
next year, by common consent of 
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the council, to the brave and gal- 
lant officer who distinguished him- 
self at the loss of the Triton, Cap- 
tain Arthur Cleveland Lilling- 
worth, formerly of the Royal 125th 
Regiment of Light Infantry, the 
Swashbucklers, or Isle of Wight 
Fusiliers. He was living in retire- 
ment in a small town on the Ga- 
ronne in France. On the receipt 
of the intelligence, the Prefect gave 
an official banquet to do honour 
to their illustrious ally, his old bro- 
ther-in-arms, and in memory of the 
entente cordiale. 

Fred, of course, got no medal ; 
and as he seldom read the papers 
he heard nothing about it. There- 
fore he was saved from the emo- 
tions of envy, malice, or derision. 
He went straight back to Lowland- 
street, arriving there just as the 
news of the disaster with the names 
of the survivors reached the place. 
Marion and Adie had not begun 
to weep for him as a brand snatched 
from the burning. Winifred was 
still at the telegraph office ; but 
the schoolmaster was sitting at the 
window reading the graphic account 
with mingled feelings. 

‘I sent him away,’ he said. ‘If 
he had been drowned, how could 
I ever have looked my girl in the 
face again ?” 

And then he saw him hastening 
along the street, and went out to 
be the first to welcome him. 

‘I know now,’ he said, his wrink- 
led old face lighting up with wel- 
come. ‘I know now. Winifred 
told me all. And so you escaped, 
and swam ashore, like St. Paul at 
Malta, did you? Come in and see 
them all. I think they have not 
so much as heard that you were 
in danger.’ 

‘I am come back, like a bad 
half-crown, said Fred. ‘But I 
have not come back to loaf about 
again, Mr. Owen, you may be sure. 
Where is Winifred ?’ 

And there was great rejoicing 
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among the three loving hearts who 
welcomed back again this resolute 
pioneer of industry. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


MARION sat in a sort of stupor 
when Joseph Chacomb left her at 
last, repeating the glad tidings 
to herself. Gerald home again! 
Her thoughts flew back to the day 
when they sat together on the cliff 
and looked out upon the blue sea, 
flecked with the passing clouds. 
The wind fanned her cheeks again 
as they flushed once more at Ge- 
rald’s burning words. His hand 
held hers close, close ; again her 
heart leaped up with the unspeak- 
able joy of a woman who loves her 
lover. All the present vanished. 
The twilight wrapped the mean 
lodgings of Lowland-street in ob- 
scurity, so thatthe room looked like 
the drawing-room of Comb Leigh. 
The cries of the children and foot- 
steps of the passers-by fell on her 
ear unheeded, or resolved them- 
selves into the dashing ofthe waves 
upon the mouth of the cove, and 
the long-drawn moan of the shingle 
as the waters rolled them up and 
down. Then the beating of her 
heart grew too violent, and she 
cast her thoughts back five years 
before, when she was yet a girl 
trembling on the brink of woman- 
hood. ‘Then she roamed with 
Gerald about the hillsides, clothed 
with lofty bracken; or the woods 
inland, where wild birds answered 
their call, and Gerald hunted 
strange creatures, unknown except 
to those versed in woodcraft. There 
together they wandered from morn- 
ing to eve. And when they came 
home at sunset, there was the kindly 
face to meet them at the gate, with 
the voices and laughter of the chil- 
dren. 

Far away, that vanished life, 
yet present still. And always her 
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thoughts turned again to the even- 
ing when Gerald kissed his last 
good-night upon her lips, her cheek, 
her forehead, and her hands—when 
he drew her trembling to his arms, 
and kissed her all over again. Then 
came the next day—the day that 
broke deceitfully with radiant vest, 
ending in clouds and the blackness 
of a deep sorrow. 

‘ Marion, are you asleep? Ma- 
rion, dear, you are sitting all alone 
in the dark. Are you ill? Is there 
anything the matter ?” 

She roused herself, and came 
back to London. The room was 
shabby and mean; but the glamour 
of the trance was on her, and she 
was still in Devonshire. 

‘Is it you, Adie ?’ she answered. 
‘Is it you? Come here, my dar- 
ling, and let us talk. Do not light 
the candies.’ 

Adie sat on the footstool at her 
sister’s feet—the old attitude of 
love and trust—while Marion pet- 
ted and caressed her face. 

‘Winifred is better to-night,’ said 
Adie. ‘She has been telling me all 
about it, and we have had a great 
cry. My dear poor Fred has been 
living in an atmosphere of delusion. 
He thought he was going to get a 
good place somewhere through the 
interest of his old college friends. 
He promised Winifred to give her 
a great house and make her a fine 
lady. ‘Poor Winifred ! We will not 
desert her, Marion, will we ?” 

‘No—poor Winifred! We will 
not desert Fred’s wife, Adie. We 
have not been very happy for the 
last four years, have we ?” 

‘Not your fault, Marion. Oh, 
not your fault, my best of Marions!’ 
she replied. ‘And you have for- 
given me my impatience and bad 
tempers, have you not? Not your 
fault, my dear. You have worked 
for all, and we have been so help- 
less—oh, so helpless and exacting! 
Now Fred is gone, and there is 
only one left for you.’ 
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* Yes, dear, and I wish Fred was 
back again. Adie, I have had 
good news.’ 

‘Good, Marion ?” 

‘Yes ; so good—so good that I 
can hardly believe it true. My 
picture is accepted. Dr. Cha- 
comb’s friend writes everything 
that is kind of it. He says that it 
will sell, and that I shall do well 


yet. Are you pleased, dear?’ 
‘Pleased? O Marion! And 
we can leave this place.’ She 


sprang to her feet, because she 
could no longer keep still. ‘We 
shall actually leave this dreadful 
place at last, where we have suf- 
fered so much sorrow. O Ma- 
rion ! can it really be that we shall 
live properly again ?” 

‘1 hope so, Adie—indeed, I 


think so. And—and there is an- 
other piece of news; but I will 
tell you that to-morrow even- 
ing.’ 


‘She is engaged to the doctor,’ 
thought Adie. ‘Is that good too, 
Marion ?” 

‘Ah, yes! she replied—‘ very 
good. Adie, do not ask me any 
more about it.’ 

‘Tell me more, dear, about the 
picture. Do let us talk about the 
future.’ 

She sat down again. In the 
darkness you could not see the 
difference between the two faces. 
Marion’s eyes were full of tears, 
and her lips trembled with the 
great and overwhelining joy of her 
soul. Adie, thinking of the new 
life that seemed to lie almost with- 
in her reach, talked with eyes 
aflame and glowing cheeks. She 
looked like her brother on that 
night when he built his castles in 
the air in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and 
beguiled the heart of pretty Wini- 
fred. 

‘Marion, where shall we live? 
You do not want to be in London; 
we will go back to Devonshire. 
Not to Comb Leigh—not there, 
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Marion ; it would be too sad—but 
to some quiet place by the sea- 
shore, where we shall find a cot- 
tage just large enough for you and 
me and Winifred. We will have a 
garden with roses, like the roses of 
Comb Leigh. You shall paint the 
rocks and boats. We will have a 
village girl to wait on us. We will 
sit in the shade, and talk about 
these dingy old rooms, and all we 
have done and suffered. And think 
of being ladies again, among ladies 
—if there are any in our Devon- 
shire village! Think of a country 
church, and the sweet air! O Ma- 
rion, it seems too much that the old 
time should come back again to us!’ 

‘ My dear, the old time is gone. 
The past never comes back again. 
But we may have happiness again. 
Sing me something, Adie—sing me 
a hymn.’ 

She sang one of the newest. 
Most new hymns are irritating be- 
yond expression with their pre- 
tence and their shallowness ; but 
this was not. Adie sang it because 
the air pleased her; but the words 
fell upon her sister's ear like rain 
upon a thirsty soil. 


As she sang, Marion sat with 
clasped hands, thinking. And to 
her crept, in the gloom, her new 
sister, Winifred. She stole up the 
stairs, listening to the hymn. She 
hesitated, because she was uncer- 
tain; it might be that Marion would 
not want her. But love, which 
casteth out fear, prevailed; and she 
timidly came into the open door 
and laid her hand upon Marion’s. 

Her new charge! Surely the 
world was full of love to her. 
Marion was so happy that what 
Winifred meant as a mute appeal 
for protection and forgiveness, she 
took for sympathy with herself. 

‘My sister Winifred,’ she whis- 
pered. 

All night she lay awake, till the 
red morning glowed through the 
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windows ; and then she fell asleep, 
praising God in her dreams. 

The doctor came next day, in 
the afternoon, and took Adie out 
with him. 

‘You have not told your sister?” 
he whispered to her. ‘ Gerald will 
call on you as soon as he comes to 
town, between five and six. Ah, 
Marion, be brave! 

He repeated what he had said 
the day before, and the words fell 
upon her heart like frost upon the 
flowers of May. ‘Be brave! But 
why? What was there to be brave 
about? The doctor bade her be 
brave when her father opened his 
eyes to speak his last broken words 
of prayer and blessing. 

* Be brave!’ 

She put the words by—they did 
not belong to her. They might 
have been spoken years ago, when 
all thistrouble was coming on them ; 
but not now—surely not now. The 
cause which parted her lover and 
herself was removed. It was but 
a ghastly dream, that hallucination 
of poor Mr. Chacomb’s. The love 
that had never died would revive 
and flourish as if there had never 
been any interruption. She would 
see once more the light of passion, 
joy, and hope in the eyes of the 
man she loved; she would have 
again his arm about her. Pity poor 
Marion! She was only a woman, 
with all a woman’s desire for the 
love of one man. She had never 
learned to unsex herself. She obey- 
ed the instincts of her nature in 
thinking the wedded life the hap- 
piest and holiest lot. She did not 
hope for anything but the common 
lot of humanity. She lived in the 
dream which all good women feel, 
of universal love and sympathy. 
A most commonplace woman. Not 
a heroine at all; not even strong- 
minded ; not even given to re- 
ligious doubts. A woman born to 
be a wife and a mother. 

Four o'clock. She made and 
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took some tea, to quiet her 
nerves. 

Half-past four. He would come 
in an hour. 


She put her room in order, mak- 
ing it look as pretty as she could. 
She dressed herself—not that she 
had any choice of dresses—with an 
anxiety she had never felt before. 
She looked in the glass. The 
Spenser woman told her the truth 
when she said that her figure was 
gone, and her beauty faded. She 
saw a pale thin cheek, with lines 
of care and suffering. She saw a 
wasted form. She saw eyes that 
seemed to have lost the capacity 
of happiness. What she did not see, 
and nobody saw but the doctor and 
poor Dicky Carew, was the steady 
light of steadfast love that burned 
there, and the seal of goodness on 
her forehead, set there by seven 
and twenty years of patient duty. 

The afternoon seemed strangely 
silent. She missed the step of Mr. 
Lilliecrip overhead—the Hermit 
disappeared on the day when Mrs. 
Spenser had her revenge. Men 
came and removed his things, and 
the rooms were empty. She missed 
the anxious expectancy which was 
associated in her mind with her 
brother. The boys in school, down- 
stairs, made a soft murmur over 
their lessons through the closed 
doors ; it sounded like the buzz of 
many bees. Wher the master’s 
voice was raised in reproof, it was 
as if a thrush had chirruped ; and 
when he caned a criminal, it was 
like a peacock screaming. The 
very street, for some reason of its 
own, seemed hushed and quiet. 
Her nerves were strung beyond 
the point of being touched by or- 
dinary things, and she did not 
notice them. She tried to do some 
work, but her fingers would not 
hold a pencil. She tried to read, 
but it was just as when, four years 
before, the poet Pope took credit 
to himself because a nymph was 
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reading the Essay on Man, inas- 
much as the words floated before 
her brain, and she saw them not. 
And then she tried to play, and 
soothed her soul with some of the 
old things which never tire. 

At five o’clock the boys streamed 
out of the house, and began to play 
in the street—their only playing 
field—with a chorus of shouts. 
Leap-frog and fly-the-garter were 
‘in,’ games which require, to bring 
out their full flavour,as much shout- 
ing as a Homeric battle. Marion 
did not hear them. She wandered 
about the room restless. The 
boys screamed so loud that Marion 
did not hear a cab drive up to the 
door. But she heard his step upon 
the stair. Was it likely that she 
should forget his step? 

He came in—her Gerald ! 

As his eyes met hers, as his out- 
stretched hand advanced to take 
her own, the words of Dr. Chacomb 
recurred to her with a force that 
drew the blood from her cheeks, 
and made her pulse stand still— 

‘Be brave, my girl ? 

She was brave. She resolutely 
pushed away from her this pres- 
sure at her heart, which seemed to 
stop its beating. She took the 
offered hand, which had lost the 
remembered touch. She met the 
calm eyes, which looked as if they 
had never been stirred by the magic 
of love. She greeted him, as if no 
words of love had ever passed be- 
tween them, with the warmth of an 
old friendship. 

As for love, there was no more 
any thought of love. His face told 
her so much. It was set with a 
warmth which was different from 
the warmth of love. 

‘Marion,’ he said, taking her 
hand and holding it. 

Did no thought of the past flash 
across his mind ? 

‘Gerald, she replied. 

Had they been lovers still, they 
could have said no more. As they 
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were friends, they could say no 
less. 

She saw that he was older, firmer 
of step and of face. She saw that 
his eyes had changed to her, and 
were now cold and hard. His lips 
had lost their smile. His very head, 
which used to bend as if with plea- 
sure when he met her, was stiff and 
rigid. She had left a lover—she 
met a friend. 

It came upon her with a sudden- 
ness which stunned her. She turned 
pale. Her face resumed its worn 
and wasted look. The ring of black 
colour returned to her eyes. Her 
happiness died swiftly out of her 
look. 

Gerald saw a thin and prema- 
turely aged woman—she was but 
seven -and -twenty—while, alas for 
the quickness of poor Marion’s per- 
ception, which showed her at first 
sight that love was dead, and so 
killed the beauty with which she 
was prepared to meet him, he saw 
a wasted figure, a shaking hand, 
eyes that were dimmed with tears 
which even that brave heart could 
not wholly keep down, and—woe 
is me that I must write it !—the 
first love-making seemed to him 
like some impossible dream, which 
he had forgotten so long that it 
was a pity to begin it again. And 
what he saw, Marion read in his 
eyes. 

This was their meeting. This 
was the end of her fidelity. He 
cared no more to reopen the closed 
chapter. It was for her to close it 
too with what speed and security 
she might. 

She flushed a moment, thinking 
of Joseph Chacomb. Then her 
pride came to her help, and she 
greeted him with a smile—a thin, 
worn smile, like a gleam of sun- 
shine in December. 

‘ Tell me about yourself, Marion,’ 
he said kindly. 

‘First, tell me what you have 
been doing.’ 
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He talked, she listened ; and the 
effort of listening and trying to 
understand, and the tumult of bit- 
ter emotion, hardened her nerves. 
He told her how he had been 
wandering on the uplands of South- 
ern Africa—how his resolution at 
first was never to come back at 
all; how he had lived among the 
friendly savages, or among the 
simple Boers, uncorrupted then by 
diamond fields ; careless of civilisa- 
tion, with England like a far-off 
dream, and only the memory of 
that last dreadful interview with 
his father to trouble him; how, 
little by little, the thirst for talk 
with his own kind drove him back 
to Cape Town, and so home again. 
A simple story of a simple journey, 
with no adventures to speak of, no 
sufferings and privations, no hopes 
and no fears. 

‘I have discovered nothing,’ he 
finished, ‘or next to nothing. I 
have returned as I went—empty- 
handed. Never mind, now. ‘Tell 
me about you and yours, Ma- 
rion.’ 

‘My story is simple. I have 
been painting, to keep the house 
together.’ 

‘And you have succeeded ?” 

Involuntarily he cast a glance 
at the shabby room, the furniture 
of which—the old furniture from 
Comb Leigh—fitted with the street 
and the house. 

‘I did not succeed—not very 
well, that is; but I think, I hope, 
that I may succeed now; for I 
have a picture accepted at the 
Royal Academy.’ 

Gerald did notseem much moved 
by the announcement. Colonial 
folk, as you may have observed, 
are provoking that way. They will 
not observe the nice gradations of 
success. If you tell an old Colo- 
nial friend that you have been dis- 
covered to rank with Tennyson or 
Browning, he is no more moved 
than if you told him that you have 


been compared with Tupper. To 
Gerald it seemed only proper that 
Marion’s picture should be in the 
Academy. 

‘That’s right,’ he said cheerily. 
‘And where are Fred and Adie?” 

‘Fred is gone. He tried hard 
to get something to do, poor boy ; 
and, as he could not, he has emi- 
grated.’ 

‘A very good thing too. Eng- 
land is a bad place for men who 
have been brought up to nothing. 
I am very glad I went abroad. And 
little Adie ?” 

‘She is not little Adie at all now. 
She is taller than I am. If you 
will stay and have some tea with 
me, you shall see her. She will be 
back again soon.’ 

Gerald had not yet dined, but 
he stayed. Marion was glad that 
he did. She dreaded being left 
alone. 

She made tea for him, Gerald 
helping in his old brotherly fashion ; 
laughing, and telling her stories of 
his travels, in a pleasant, happy 
way, which recalled the days even 
before he went to Brazil. Then he 
began to talk about Chacomb. 

‘My father is a good deal shaken,’ 
he said. ‘You will have heard 
about him from the doctor. The 
old hallucination, which gave us 
all such a shock once, is still strong 
upon him. And this miserable 
second marriage—but you know, 
probably.’ 

‘I know something,’ she said, 
wondering of what stuff men were 
made, that Gerald could talk so 
coolly of the great ‘shock,’ after 
all it had done to both. ‘I know 
something. Do not talk about it, 
if it is painful to you.’ 

‘Not at all painful.’ 

And then he began to take up 
the thread of his father’s history 
from the funeral of Captain Revel, 
omitting all mention of the engage 
ment. 

Had the man no memory? Was 
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it possible that he had actually for- 
gotten ? 

Gerald had not-forgotten. But 
the kiss which burned itself into 
the soul of the girl, and had be- 
come a part and parcel of herself, 
so that she felt it still upon her 
cheek like a brand, had long since 
gone out of his mind, or only lin- 
gered there as part of a pleasant 
day. ‘There was an afternoon, and 
he kissed a pretty girl. Then came 
the evening, and he kissed her 
again. Then came a dreadful ca- 
lamity, with the suspicion of worse 
disaster behind, and they parted. 

Now they met again: he in the 
bloom and prime of early manhood, 
thirty years of age; she faded and 
worn, the shadow of her former 
self—the fruit that had withered on 
its stalk, the flower that had never 
bloomed to its fullest beauty. ‘The 
kisses had been forgotten— Marion 
was a memory only. In the savage 
and wandering life that he had 
led, bodily fatigue drove out sad 
thoughts. The long marches and 
thirsty stretches, the fierce African 
sun, the hunting days, the camp 
life—all these had killed and 
crushed the lingering shoots of 
tender love. 

And what was there to revive 
his passion? ‘The wmdbra of what 
had been; the shadow of sweet 
maid Marion, the form without 
the light and life and laughter, the 
face without Marion’s eyes—ah ! 
but he did not see her eyes, or 
else he would have loved again. 

Eight o’clock struck, and they 
were still talking, when Adie came 
home with the doctor. 

* Adie,’ said Marion, ‘I told you 
I had some good news. Here is 
Gerald come home again.’ 

She had lit the candles by this 
time. Gerald rose to greet his old 
friend, who had been little school- 


girl Adie. 


Heavens ! Was this glorious crea- 
ture, this queen of beauty, on whose 
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brow sat all the graces, as the poets 
used to say, whose lips and eyes 
and dimpled cheeks were a multi- 
tudinous smile, whose hair was a 
coronal of glory—was this little 
Adie ? 

His eyes lit up as they had not 
done for her sister. Marion saw 
it, with a pang which struck her 
heart like a knife. 

She beckoned the doctor to the 
window, and murmured with dry 
lips : 

‘What was that you advised me 
yesterday? Did you know?’ 

‘I guessed. I did not know.’ 

*] have been brave. Keep my 
secret, doctor—dear Dr. Chacomb, 
I trust my secret with you. 
it, and be my friend, always.’ 

‘I will be whatever—good God, 
Marion, that it should be possible ! 
—lI will be whatever you let me be.’ 

She touched his fingers with hers. 
It was a compact. 

‘We will always be as we are 
now, and always friends, dear Dr. 
Chacomb.’ 

Then they joined the other two. 

Presently the doctor, who had 
been very silent, went away, and 
they all began to talk of him—how 
good and great he was, how kind 
and unselfish. And because two 
were women, who believed what 
they wished to believe, and one 
was a stupid Colonial, who was in- 
experienced in the sin of great 
cities—the sin, namely, of selfish- 
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ness, struggling to the front, tram- 
pling down those that are in your 
way, and appropriating to yourself 
the £udos that belong 
they all lauded, praised, and mag- 
nified the name of J yseph the Good, 
who had stood by his poor cousin 
Chauncey, sacrificed his own time 
and interests to the good of Cha- 
comb, and been more than kind to 
themselves, till of his 
virtue took away their breath, and 
they were fain to stop and admire 
him in silence. 
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When Gerald took his leave, it 
was in Adie’s face that he looked 
last, with an admiration which Ma- 
rion, taught by experience, con- 
strued into passion. 

‘Marion, he is splendid! It is 
delightful—it is happiness. O Ma- 
rion,’ cried the younger girl, clasp- 
ing her sister round the neck, ‘this 
was good news.’ 

It was indeed good news. Such 
good news as some people try to 
persuade us is the good tidings 
of the Gospel—good news of sor- 
row, misery, and impossible salva- 
tion. 

‘Go to bed, Adie dear,’ said 
Marion. ‘I will come presently.’ 
She was longing to be quiet. She 
yearned for some place where she 
would be alone in her sorrow and 
bitterness. ‘Go, Adie,’ she added 
in a voice harsh with impatience. 
‘I will come—presently.’ 

Adie left her at length ; and Ma- 
rion sat down, and tried to think. 

Let us leave her to herself. 
There are some sorrows, besides 
those of bereavement, which are of 
a life, and cannot be told. Why 
paint the tortures of a man upon 
the rack? Why try to show how 
Marion battled with the agony that 
rent her all the night, until gleams 
of peace came when in the redden- 
ing east God made a tender rose of 
dawn ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


GERALD remained in town. He 
resumed the old brotherly relations 
with Marion, talked about his pro- 
jects and his experiences, asked 
her advice, and, like all the world, 
assumed her entire sympathy with 
him. He came daily, and took 
them both for walks and drives. 
Joseph Chacomb it was who se- 
cretly provided Adie with the 
means of procuring a ‘proper’ dress 
or dresses for these excursions. 


Perhaps it was not only the plea- 
sure of talking with Marion that 
brought him to Lowland-street. 

Fred, who after his dash into 
virtue and energy felt the need of 
a little rest, resumed his loafing— 
except the billiards. The very 
thought of that prophetic marker 
filled his soul with horror. Gerald 
was good enough to lend him a 
little money, with which he enter- 
tained himself in the daytime and 
his wife in the evening. 

Then the Academy opened. 
Whether Joseph Chacomb was 
romancing when he offered to 
‘square’ the reviewers, I do not 
know. I incline to think that he 
was. I love to believe that there 
is as little envy, as little cama- 
raderie, as little malice, as much 
appreciation, brotherly love, and 
kindness in art as there is in lite- 
rature. Let me never cease to 
find cause for gratitude to critics, 
whether of pictures or of books. 
No doubt Joseph Chacomb exag- 
gerated his powers of influencing 
art criticism. However this may 
be, the fact is certain that, when of 
the leaders some had been slashed 
and some had been stroked, all the 
papers with one accord turned to 
Marion’s picture, and said good 
things about it. It was only by 
reading all the reviews and com- 
bining her information that Marion 
found out all the faults in her work. 
Then, indeed, she learned that it 
was sketchy, laboured, heavy in 
colour, pedantic, frivolous, weak in 
drawing, unreal in light, too real in 
the light, with so many other con- 
tradictions, that she was fairly 
puzzled. And then the picture 
sold, and for a good price; and 
the great picture-dealers, Messrs. 
Puffit, Pushem, and Co.—men to 
whom Burls was humble, and be- 
fore whom such creatures as Her- 
mann Gottfried tried to efface 
themselves—took her up, and gave 
her commissions. 
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Marion saw her way at last. It 
was not the fame of immortality 
that awaited her, nor the fortune of 
a Turner ; but it was comfort, ease, 
and a life of ladyhood that came 
within her reach. 

She went a good deal to the 
Academy—partly to look at her 
own picture. Gerald sometimes 
went with her. They walked among 
the thousand gaudy frames where 
the Don Quixotes, the boats on 
the river, the ‘ bits’ of Haslemere, 
betray the poverty of artists’ read- 
ing and resource, and where the 
unmeaning portraits of common- 
place people stare from the walls ; 
and always, to Marion’s solace, a 
little crowd gathered round her 
own picture. 

Every stroke in it was dear to 
her. She remembered the slow 
progress, the studies for the draw- 
ing, her hesitation about the colour, 
her desire to get things right, her 
anxiety about the costume. The 
people saw nothing of all this; 
they looked at the sweet face— 
Adie’s face—with its insouciant 
look, its parted lips, and the light 
of youth in the careless eyes : they 
saw the result. 

‘It is splendid, Marion, Gerald 


whispered. ‘I like it better every 
time I see it. We are proud of 
you.’ 


Marion smiled. She was no 
longer unhappy—only a little sad 
and ashamed of herself; and she 
said to herself what the Emperor 
Alexander said to the Poles : 

‘Above all, no dreams.’ 

‘I should like to talk to you,’ 
said Gerald quietly, ‘where there 
will be no one to interrupt us.’ 

It was only ten in the morning, 
and the Academy was compara- 
tively empty. He took her into 
the refreshment-room, where there 
were two or three people taking 
breakfast. 

‘Marion,’ Gerald began, with 
great solemnity, and then stopped. 


‘Have you ordered, sir?’ asked 
a waiter. 

Gerald glared. Then he remem- 
bered, and ordered an ice; and 
then he tried to start afresh. 

Marion’s pulse did not quicken, 
nor did her cheeks flush. What- 
ever Gerald was going to say, there 
would be nothing to move her from 
her tranquillity. 

‘When I came home, Marion,’ 
he said—it was only a fortnight 
since that event, but he spoke as 
if it had been a year at least— 
‘when I came home I intended to 
stay long enough to shake off the 
fever, and then to get back to 
Africa for another spell. Now, 
you would hardly believe it, I have 
changed my mind. I no longer 
care for African travel. It seems 
to me that nothing can be better 
than life in England. I am thirty 
years of age; my father is feeble ; 
I ought not to expect my cousin 
to go on giving up his time to the 
care of Chacomb Hall. I shall 
stay at home.’ 

‘I am very glad indeed,’ said 
Marion. 

‘Yes, yes. We have always 
been brother and sister to each 
other, have we not?’ 

‘ Always brother and sister.’ 

‘There was a time when it 
seemed’—(only ‘seemed,’ Gerald ?) 
—‘as if we might be something 
more to each other. But it is better 
as it Is.’ 

‘ Better as it is,’ Marion mur- 
mured. 

‘I am not worthy of you. No 
one is, for that matter. If you only 
knew, Marion, how we all respect 
and love you! However, what I 
want to say is this. My father has 
never let the Rosery. Come back 
there. Forget the trouble that 
drove you from the place. You 
will be able to work there better 
than in London. You will be back 
in the old place that youlove. And 
besides—’ 
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‘What besides, Gerald? Let 
me hear everything.’ 

‘I have not spoken to her yet. 
I would not speak to her without 
your permission. But, O Marion, 
will you let me be your brother 
indeed ?” 

Marion neither flushed norturned 
pale. For a moment it seemed 
cruel to mock her ; but she put the 
thought away. 

‘You mean Adie? Of course 
you mean Adie. Gerald, she is 
dear to me. Examine your heart 
well. Four years ago—I am not 
reproaching you—you told another 
girl that you loved her. Now you 
love her no more. Remember, 
Gerald, I am not reproaching you. 
It is better so, as we said before. 
But—you have ceased to love her. 
How do I know that you may not 
cease to love my poor Adie ?” 

Quietly as the words were said, 
they went home to Gerald. 

‘I can say nothing,’ he replied. 
‘Marion, if the past could re- 
turn—’ 

‘It cannot. Let me only think 
that you love Adie steadfastly. 
Let us have no more mistakes. 
Life, Gerald, is not long enough 
for such blunders. They cannot 
be repaired.’ 

‘They cannot,’ he said. ‘ You 
will believe me when I tell you 
that Adie’s happiness is dearer to 
me than my own.’ 

She laid her hand on his. 

‘I do believe you, brother Ge- 
rald.’ 

And he never knew the effort by 
which she had enabled herself to 
say this honestly. He accepted 
the sacrifice, as everybody always 
accepted Marion’s gifts, without 
asking what they cost. 

‘I wish you success, Gerald. 
And I will think over your pro- 
posal about the Rosery. I think 
we might afford to live there— 
Winifred, Fred, and I. It would 
be a great change for us, and al- 


most too great happiness. Let me 
think it over.’ 

It was no longer unhappiness to 
feel that Gerald had never loved 
her, as she once thought—that she 
could never love him again. Per- 
haps she would have been higher 
than human had she witnessed 
without a pang the transference of 
his affections to her sister. But she 
hardened her heart against the 
thought, and preserved, to Gerald's 
eyes, the frank smile with which 
she always met him. Lower than 
human would he have been had he 
not remembered something of the 
troth which should have been sa- 
cred by the memory of the dead 
man who sanctioned it. He did 
remember it, and with shame. But 
the past, as Marion said, can never 
return ; and he was dazzled by the 
loveliness of her sister. Venus 
Victrix laughs at the pale charms 
of Vesta. One needs to bea monk 
to rank St. Cecilia above Phryne. 

Gerald had forgotten. It humili- 
ated and pained him to be remind- 
ed, even in terms as gentle as those 
in which Marion clothed her plaint. 
This served him right. It was just 
that he should have a glimpse— 
even a momentary and imperfect 
glimpse—of the ruin he had wrought. 
‘Only a woman’s hair,’ Swift wrote. 
Only a woman’s heart, which Ge- 
rald Chacomb mocked and wound. 
ed. Had he known how deeply, 
there would have been small hap- 
piness for him in the after-years. 
But Marion smiled and passed on 
her way, no one but Joseph Cha 
comb knowing the truth. 

She went back to the pictures, Ge- 
rald following with a sense of dis- 
content and shame. Among the 
visitors was a fat man, with a large 
head, a flabby white face, and big 
white hands. He had a catalogue, 
on which he made notes with a 
big square pencil. It was Mr. 


Hermann Gottfried. He took off 


his hat, and bowed politely. 
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‘The pewtiful Miss Reffel! he 
said, loud enough for all the world 
to hear. ‘The sweet jung bainter. 
Ach, mein Gott! what a bicture! 
what a bicture! You never baint- 
ed zoch a bicture for me—neffer. 


But I forgif you. Ach! Herr Je 
—yes—lI forgif you. Zo, Miss 
Reffel, I was wrong. You will 


not—no neffer—be one of my jung 


men. Eh? Ze jung men will 
make their gobies from you. 


Where is the most pewtiful of all 
young laties that effer was bainted ! 
Where is the lofely zister?’ 


A week later they were leaving 
the old lodgings. Once more the 
well-used furniture was to go back 
to Devonshire, and to the Rosery. 
Chauncey Chacomb, deprived of 
the society of his fond and loving 
wife, and awakened to the fact that 
his son was really restored to him, 
wrote a humble and contrite letter 
to Marion. He begged forgive- 
ness for cruel words and for dread- 
ful suspicions. He asked humbly 
to be allowed to see her again at 
Chacomb Hall. He expressed his 
joy at Gerald’s engagement. 

‘Since,’ he wrote—‘since I 
heard of it, a great thing has hap- 
pened tome. I have ceased to see 
your poor father’s face at night. 
So that I know now—what my 
cousin Joseph always told me— 
that it was hallucination. Perhaps 
[ shall forget it, even the memory 
of it, in time; but I fear not. I 
have suffered greatly, Marion ; and 
if you will all come back to your 
old cottage, it will help me to 
greater peace of mind. I beg your 
acceptance of the greatest treasure 
in all my collection. It is no less 
an heirloom than the identical dag- 
ger with which King Edward was 
stabbed. It was dug up at Corfe 
Castle by myself, and identified as 
of the period by the Council of the 
Swanage Archeological Institute. 
I give it you as a pledge of my 
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earnest desire to win back your 
friendship and forgiveness.’ 

The treasure was very much like 
an old dinner knife, rusted by 
lying in damp ground. By holding 
it so as to catch the light sideways, 
Marion once thought she saw the 
name of ‘ Rogers, Sheffield,’ upon 
it. But we know that to be an old 
firm, and very likely it supplied 
the court of the Wessex king with 
cutlery. 

‘ Marion,’ said Adie, ‘let us 
jump for joy. Let us sing. Let 
us dance. We are going back to 
Comb Leigh. Oh, if only we could 
find everything there just exactly 
as we left it! Winifred, we will 
dance upon thelawn. Think. The 
wisteria will be all out in great 
purple bunches, like lovely grapes ; 
and the yellow jasmine—it is too 
late for that. There will be the 
lilacs, and the laburnum, and roses 
all ready to burst into flower, di- 
rectly they see me again.’ 

Then Mr. Owen crept into the 
room, looking as unhappy as if he 
were about to lose his scholars. 

‘I shall have no heart left for 
anything,’ he said. ‘ What shall 
I do when you are all three gone?” 

‘You will have no one to tease 
you,’ said Adie. ‘You will read 
Plutarch and the Book of Proverbs, 
and smoke your pipe all by your- 
self every evening. There is al- 
ways compensation, you know. 
You have often told us so.’ 

* Compensation ! what can com- 
pensate for losing my daughter?” 

‘But you shall come and see us. 
Shall he not, Marion?’ This was 
Winifred. 

‘Nothing can compensate,’ he 
said mournfully. ‘It is like the 
cow’s tail. You know that the 
cow’s tail, Miss Marion, was made 
to brush off the flies. ut it ts not 
long enough. ‘That’s the compen- 
sation of things. When are you 


going to be married, Miss Adie? 


Why 


Ah! there’s more trouble. 
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can’t girls—no, Winifred, my dear, 
I won't say it.’ 

*T shall miss Adie,’ said Marion. 
‘But I have got Winifred instead. 
And we are all proud of Fred now, 
are we not, Mr. Owen?’ 


‘Ay,’ he replied. ‘ He’s made a 


man of himself.’ 

These simple folk believed that 
Fred had retrieved his character, 
and fulfilled entirely the promise 
of his youth, by simply embarking 
on board the Triton, and swimming 
ashore. Providence clearly in- 
tended him to remain in England. 
Its finger—as the clergymen say 
when they change a lean living for 
a fat one—was visible to the naked 
eye, pointing in the direction of 
superior material comfort. 

‘Poor Fred! said his wife. ‘It 
makes me so happy to think that 
he has won back everybody’s good 
opinion. I always said he was the 
noblest of men.’ 

He was indeed—as Gerald was 
the truest. 

There was a knock at the door. 

It was Dicky Carew. He was 
attired in an entirely new suit of 
black cloth, with a large expanse 
of white shirt-front. In his left 
hand he bore a bunch of roses. 
His face presented a mixture of 
pride and shame. Behind him 
came the portly person of Mrs. 
Medlar. 

‘Miss Revel,’ he said, ‘ we have 
taken the liberty—allow me to pre- 
sent to you my wife, Mrs. Richard 
Carew, the late Mrs. Medlar— 
learning that you have at last taken 
the position your talents, as well 
as your birth and social qualities, 
entitle you to take—taken the li- 
berty; I say, of calling to wish you, 
if we may, our most sincere con- 
gratulations and hearty hopes for 
the future, before saying fare- 
well—’ 

He stopped, choked, laid the 
roses on the table, and added, in a 
broken voice : 


‘ For ever.’ 

‘I’ve seen you, Miss Revel, 
every day a’most for three years 
and more,’ said Mrs. Carew, ‘and 
all Lowland-street knows you for 
the best of good women and the 
hardest worked. My husband is 
one of them that worship the 
ground you tread on—there’s lots 
more—but we know our distance, 
and we keep it.’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Owen,’ said Mr 
Carew feebly, ‘perhaps you will 
bear me out in saying that I am 
not the only one in this respecta- 
ble street who knows and values 
Miss Marion Revel.’ 

‘ Indeed he can,’ cried Winifred, 
seizing Marion’s hand. 

‘There’s not one,’ said the 
schoolmaster, ‘I don’t care where 
you look, high and low, in ancient 
and in modern history—there are 
no women in Plutarch—you won't 
find a woman—I beg your pardon, 
Miss Marion, a lady—that can 
hold a candle to Miss Marion 
Revel. “She isa tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her ; she is like 
the merchants’ ships, she bringeth 
good things from afar ; her price is 
above rubies ; strength and honour 
are her clothing, and she shall re- 
joice in time to come. Let her 
own works praise her in the gates.” 
That’s what the wise man said of 
the good woman; and he would 
have said it of Miss Marion Revel 
if he’d only known.’ 

‘And so he would,’ said Mrs. 
Medlar—we mean Mrs. Carew—‘so 
he would. Miss Revel, we wish 
you the best of happiness, and- 
Richard, come away; don’t you 
see you’ve made me cry? It’s al- 
ways the way with men, and their 
stupid compliments.’ 

She nodded at Mr. Owen, as 
much as to say that his extracts 
from the Book of Proverbs were 
misplaced. 

‘No—no,’ said Marion. ‘ But 
you are too good, all of you.’ 
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‘The best woman in the world,’ 
said Richard. ‘I told them down 
below in the street that you were 
all going, and there is a little crowd 
assembled to wish you good-bye. 
Mr. Owen here, who was going to 
cane Candy Secundus, has let him 
off.’ 

‘I hadn’t the heart,’ said the 
schoolmaster. ‘It was wrong; but 
I was obliged to forgive him. “A 
wise son heareth his father’s in- 
struction :” Candy Secundus never 
hears any instruction. ‘A whip for 
the horse, a bridle for the ass, and 
a rod for the fool’s back.” ’ 

‘Miss Revel,’ Dicky continued, 
‘there are all the women you have 
helped crying because you go away 
and leave them; there are the 
poor girls who looked to you when 
they were starving and tempted. 
You cannotgo without saying “God 
bless you to them,” can you ?” 

‘There’s myself, too,’ he went 
on. ‘I came because I couldn’t 
help it, and Mrs. Carew because 
she wanted to show that she wasn’t 
jealous.’ 

‘Quite right, Richard,’ said his 
wife; ‘and to show Miss Revel that 
it wasn’t philandering with Aer that 
I was afraid of.’ She transfixed 
poor Winifred with a look which 
spoke volumes. ‘Go on, my Rich- 
ard.’ 

‘Her Richard!’ exclaimed Dicky. 
‘Yes, Miss Revel; the dream is 
o’er, the vision faded. I have been 
lazy, and I am now rewarded. I 
have missed all my chances. I 
have lost the reputation I might 
have won— 

‘* Like a door on its hinges, so he with his 
head, 

Turned round and winked at her, and went 
back to bed.” 

You remember the hymn, Mr. 

Owen? I have deserted the Muses, 

and am going in for business. The 

-—ahem !—the late lamented Mr. 

Medlar, a man of great weight and 

consideration—’ 
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‘He was only five feet two in 
his stocking-feet, and he weighed 
two hundred and _ twenty-five 
pounds,’ said his widow. 

‘—was a distinguished purveyor. 
He left behind him a connec- 
tion— 

‘In the pork and fancy-pie line,’ 
said Mrs. Carew. 

‘Precisely.’ Dicky shuddered. 
‘A connection which it would be 
a sin to allow quite to drop ; so 
we are going to reopen the—the 
emporium—’ 

‘The pork shop,’ said his wife. 

‘ And—in fact—my energies will 
be henceforth devoted to the re- 
tailing of murdered swine. I be- 
lieve that I shall not personally 
stick those interesting and tooth- 
some animals. No other igno- 
miny, however, will be spared. I 
have also taken the pledge.’ 

‘For a second time,’ said Mrs. 
Carew. ‘And he means to keep 
it this time, or I’ll know the reason 
why.’ 

Dicky shook his 
groaned— 

* She will know the reason why !’ 


head, and 


Then Fred arrived with cabs to 
take the luggage, and experienced 
persons came to pack up the furni- 
ture; and presently they all drove 
away, leaving Lowland-street, with 
its joys and sorrows, behind them. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

My story draws to an end, and 
is nearly told. All these things 
occurred in the spring of the year 
of grace 1870. In the summer of 
that year, as all the world knows, 
happened the overthrow of France, 
accompanied by such a cock-crow- 
ing on the part of the conquerors 
as may be expected when those 
who have been accustomed to de- 
feat suddenly gain the victory. We 
have not forgotten, nor are any of 











us likely to forget, the honest re- 
joicing of the Fatherland: so- 
cialism, junkerism, militarism, press- 
gagging, press-inspiring, absolutism, 
pedagogism, professorism, terror- 
ism—all the other isms which make 
life in Prussia admirable, and Ger- 
many a land of sweetness and 
light—were forgotten in that great 
scream of rapture and astonishment 
which still echoes in our ears. The 
country of Geist, with a wonder 
that it has not yet overcome, saw 
itself in dreams the leading power 
in the world, and a living proof of 
the great Frederick’s creed that the 
God of battles sides with the bigger 
army. 

The roaring of the cannon beat 
upon the ears of one listener in a 
quiet little Devonshire village, 
rousing him from an _ indolence 
which seemed invincible to a wrath 
heroic. Day after day, as the 
tidings came to England of more 
disaster, Fred Revel bethought him 
more and more of the French blood 
in his veins. He could not sleep. 
He wandered up and down, with 
the news of each morning ringing 
in his brain. Day and night the 
force which drew him with invisible 
bonds grew stronger. He pored 
over the map; he reckoned the 
chances; he talked, dreamed, 
thought of nothing but the war. 
Marion watched him, suspicious ; 
his wife watched him, suspecting 
nothing, but wondering at the pas- 
sion which filled her husband’s 
heart. 

One night—it was after the crush- 
ing fight of Gravelotte, when the 
French might have won, had they 
been a few thousands stronger, or 
had—but they lost, and it was 
enough—he spoke. 

The papers came in the evening, 
and Fred read the letters in the 
Daily News—the paper which first 
showed the world what a war cor- 
respondent ought to be—with 
flushing cheek and excited eyes. 
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‘ Marion,’ he said one evening, 
‘have you read to-day’s news ?” 

She knew what was in his mind, 
and waited. 

‘We are of French descent, Ma- 
rion.’ 

‘Yes, Fred.’ 

‘We have been soldiers and 
fighting men from generation to 
generation—all but myself.’ 

‘Yes, Fred.’ 

‘ Marion, tell me what you think. 
Say what I ought to do.’ 

She trembled. It was a heavy 
responsibility that her brother 
threw upon her—the responsibility 
of his life. 

‘Can you bear to leave Wini- 
fred ?’ 

‘TI can bear anything. 
I ought to go.’ 

She obeyed the voice within her. 
She arose, went to her own room, 
and returned with her father’s 
sword. 

‘ Keep it for me, Marion,’ he re- 
plied. ‘ If I come back I will claim 
itas my right; if I never return, 
give it to Winifred, for—for the un 
born child.’ 

It was eleven o'clock. He 
stepped gently into his wife's room 
—where she lay asleep, poor girl— 
and kissed her on the forehead ; 
butso lightly, that it did not awaken 
her. Then he made up a small 
bundle of necessaries, and came 
back to bid farewell to Marion. 

* Betterso,’ he said. ‘ Break the 
news to her to-morrow. Tell her— 
no—let her think that I am not so 
worthless as I seem. And God 
bless her—and you too, Marion ! 

Exactly four years before, under 
such a summer moon, he had 
taken the same road to catch the 
night train to town. Four years! 
He thought, as he strode along 
the quiet lanes, beneath the tall 
hedges, on whose leaves the moon- 
light lay in silver, of all that had 
happened since then—the mis 
spent years might have followed 


Tell me 
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his footsteps, accusing. But Fred’s 
conscience was not so sensitive. 
He only thought that the time had 
been wasted. He oniy remembered 
that on one or two occasions— 
such as that bill-of-sale business— 
he had been imprudent. He did 
not repent of the past, because it 
never occurred to him that, with a 
few trifling exceptions, there was 
anything to repent about. But for 
the future he had no fear. He was 
going to be a soldier. He ought 
to have been a soldier from the 
first, like his fathers before him. 

He joined Chanzy, and before 
many weeks gained his colours. It 
was the life for wnich he was best 
fitted. In the movement and con- 
tinual change of the camp, spite of 
the disasters that crushed his cause, 
he was far happier than he had 
been, wasting his sister’s substance 
in riotous living. His letters home 
were full of hope and enthusiasm ; 
and the hearts at Comb Leigh were 
kept at ease through the infection 
of his good spirits. 

Suddenly the letters ceased ; and 
Gerald managed to find out that 
the Lieutenant Count de Reville 
—Fred, needless to say, enlisted 
under his French name—was among 
the missing after one of the battles, 
which were mostly skirmishes be- 
fore Orleans. 

Marion went herself in search of 
him. She sent Winifred to Cha- 
comb Hall, in charge of Adie, com- 
forted her with hope, and started 
alone to look for her brother. 

Over the battle-fields and in the 
camps she sought. She made her 
way among the Frenchmen, mad 
with defeat and shame ; among the 
jubilant Germans, anxious only 
now to have an end of it, and fight 
no more for the madness of an 
empire tottering to her fall ; where 
the ambulance corps performed 
their duties under the protection of 
the much-abused Geneva Cross. 
She searched for Fred as Evange- 
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line searched for Gabriel, but with 
a better result. 

For she found him. 

To be sure, she had not to wan- 
der over the whole of America ; 
and the battle-fields of the Midi did 
not cover a greater extent of ground 
than the county of Yorkshire. She 
found him at last, lying in a farm 
house, stricken grievously, but not 
unto death. Outside, the grapes 
hung in ripe clusters, the corn was 
reaped, the autumn flowers blos- 
somed, and the convolvulus clam- 
bered about wall and porch. Nature, 
in that unfeeling way of hers which 
I have already noted, took no no- 
tice of the war, and went on with 
her flowers, as if there were no 
weeping women and heart-broken 
men. In the shade was a soldier, 
a German, smoking a placid pipe, 
and thinking very likely of Gretchen. 
Why we always associate a German 
soldier with Gretchen I do not 
know. When he clearly understood 
that the gracious lady was not intent 
on slaughter, he informed her that 
they had wounded men in the place 
—French and German. Might she 
see them ? The gracious lady might 
see the door open: there was no- 
thing to prevent her walking in. 

Within the place lay, in half a 
dozen rooms, pallets filled with the 
wounded. Some—but no, it is too 
near the end of the tale. Among 
them, in one of the smaller rooms, 
lay her brother Fred. 

His right arm was gone—that 
was immediately apparent. His 
forehead was tied up with a cloth, 
for it was laid bare to the bone— 
perhaps a piece of shell, ora spent 
shot. He had an open wound in 
the leg, and he was raving with 
fever. 

Marion obtained permission to 
stay there. There were no nurses 
in this farmhouse used for a hos- 
pital, only a young army-surgeon— 
a dreamy, expert German, who 
talked a brutal materialism and 
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acted the highest Christianity. Him 
Marion conquered. She was a very 
Venus Victrix for reducing every 
man to a state of abject reverence 
and admiration ; and in a day she 
was mistress of the hospital, and 
nurse-in-chief to all the poor fel- 
lows on the pallets, from Jacques 
Bontemps, the Auvergne peasant, 
to Max Herbst, from Posen. All 
knew that she was come after her 
brother; but every man felt that, 
next to him, he was himself the 
chief object of her solicitude. 

In November, when the yellow 
leaves of Chacomb Park were heavy 
with autumnal dews, and the air 
faint with the odour of crushed and 
decaying leaves, Marion brought 
her brother home to his wife. 

He was scarred; he had only 
one arm, and that the left ; he was 
pale and wasted. But he was home 
again ; and he was a hero. 

Marion brought him once more 
his father’s sword, and laid it in 
his left hand. 

‘Take it, my brother; it is 
yours.’ 

‘Yes, Marion,’ he said humbly. 
‘I may claim*it now, may I not? 

Winifred buckled it on for him, 
smiling through her glad and happy 
tears. 

Fred wasahero. As long as he 
lives he will enjoy the honour and 
respect which men in all ages have 
agreed to pay to him who acquits 
himself manfully in the battles of 
his country. No other honour is 
equal to this. The poet’s crown 
and statesman’s statue are poor 
things compared with the praise 
and envy bestowed on a gallant 
fighting man. It is better to be 
Turenne than Colbert. Welling- 
ton seems a greater man than Pitt. 
Murat in his lifetime was a more 
gallant figure than Talleyrand. 

Fred, for all the countryside, was 
a hero. The women remembered 
how he stood, brave and hand- 
some, at his father’s funeral, the 
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prop and support of his house. 
No doubt he had propped it and 
supported it during the four years 
of exile from Devonshire. What 
but good was to be expected of 
one so handsome? 

A hero! And yet it does not 
seem that his moral nature was 
altered. He had been as lazy as 
Lawrence, and he continued in his 
laziness—of course, a man with 
only the left arm could not be ex- 
pected to work. He is just exactly 
what he always has been—as indo- 
lent, as good-natured, taking as 
keen a delight in merely breathing 
the air of heaven, as affectionate, 
as avid of pleasure. Only his 
pleasures now cost nothing. He 
can fish with his left arm; he can 
sail with Gerald; he can go to 
Exeter with his brother-in-law for 
such dissipation as that city affords; 
he cannot, happily, play billiards ; 
he can ride, he can play with his 
children, and he can be the joy 
and happiness of his wife and sis- 
ter; always a favourite with every- 
body. Great is amiability, and it 
shall prevail. 

When Mr. Rhyl Owen comes 
down once a year to see his daugh- 
ter, he allows himself to be over- 
come with shame at the folly of 
his former predictions. 

‘ That man worthless, Winifred ? 
Why, you ought never to forgive 
me. A fool talks folly. What 
says Solomon? ‘“ Whoso keepeth 
his mouth and tongue keepeth his 
soul from troubles.” And again : 
“He that is void of wisdom de- 
spiseth his neighbour; but a man of 
understanding holdeth his peace.”’ 

And yet, most certainly, had this 
young man remained in London, 
his end would have been like un- 
to that of the prophetic billiard- 
marker. 

And so the end of action has 
come—the problem of what each 
shall do with his life is solved. 
There will be no more anxiety for 
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Marion and the rest till the little 
ones grow up, and a new genera- 
tion begins its own troubles. 

At Comb Leigh there is peace, 
and but little intercourse with the 
outer world. The most frequent 
visitor is Dr. Chacomb. Quite re- 
cently he has achieved his highest 
ambition. He has not only become 
the acknowledged leader in his 
profession for gout, but he has re- 
ceived the honour of a baronetcy. 
He is now Sir Joseph Chacomb, 
Bart., M.D. This distinction was 
acquired in pulling a certain ex- 
alted personage through an attack 
which threatened to fly to the 
stomach. Dr. Chacomb, who was 
called in at an early stage, mani- 
fested the very greatest devotion 
throughout. He sat up for four 
nights, without leaving the patient’s 
bedside. He never left it at all, in 
fact, till the danger was over and 
the great man safe. Then they 
knighted him. Of course, Dr. Por- 
teous, of Savile-row, declared that 
there never had been the slightest 
danger, that the bulletins issued 
every two hours by his rival were 
quite unnecessary, and that all the 
racket was got up by himself for 
his own ends. How hateful a pas- 
sion is envy ! 

Sir Joseph has never renewed 
his suit to Marion. He knows, 
indeed, that it would be useless. 
But there is no one in the world 
in whose society he takes such 
pleasure, with whom he is less 
cynical or more hopeful of his fel- 
low-creatures. Like the wicked 
man, his eyes swell out with fat- 
ness; but Sir Joseph is a wicked 
man no longer. Observe that, like 
Fred, he has improved with pros- 
perity. He owes not only his 
success but also his present virtue 
to the artful measures which I have 
had as historian to chronicle, and 
as moralist to deplore. All my 
people, indeed — except Marion, 
Adie, and Winifred—have been 
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sinners; and nobody, somehow, 
except poor Mrs. Spenser, has been 
punished for his sins. My friends, 
it is only in copybooks that people 
get punished in the material man- 
ner. There are some sins which 
even carry their own reward, in 
the shape of prosperity, with them. 
There are some, on the other 
hand, which carry their own pun- 
ishment. These latter, young can- 
didate for worldly success, find out 
and avoid. Fred, you see, who 
never would work any more than 
the Idle Apprentice, is comfortable 
and happy, provided with the best 
of wives, and kept in affluence by 
the painting of his sister. Gerald, 
who broke every pledge of love 
and constancy, never felt any re- 
pentance, never knows how great 
and glorious a woman he threw 
away, never institutes comparisons 
between the present and the pos- 
sible past, and is perfectly happy 
with a wife of whom he is beyond 
measure fond and proud. The 
doctor, who found a way to great- 
ness by paths tortuous and ques- 
tionable, is on a pinnacle of fame. 
Dicky Carew is really eminent in 
his new walk. And even the se- 
cond Mrs. Chacomb has been re- 
warded for her bold stroke by a 
comfortable annuity. 

Compensation? Yes; but, like 
the cow’s tail, it does not reach far 
enough. ‘These sinners will never 
repent; they will never be pun- 
ished. All that the moral philo- 
sopher can prophesy is that from 
time to time they may be reminded 
of the past, and feel a pang of re- 
morse or shame—sharp in direct 
proportion to their present hap- 
piness. 

Is Marion—the innocent scape- 
goat of all the sins and misfortunes 
of others—the only unhappy one ? 

No. Happiness—as people who 
have got everything they want are 
fond of telling us—does not depend 
always on obtaining what we ve- 
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hemently desire. There is—only 
preachers very seldom know any- 
thing about it—a happiness inde- 
pendent ofall human desires, which 
issues from the higher, unselfish 
life. In the years to come, Marion 
sees a long life of labour ; but it is 
labour rewarded with some honour, 
and sufficient pay. She will not 
be a great artist, like Rosa Bon 
heur ; but she will command a sale 
for her works. She will not be 
remembered for ever, like Raffa- 
elle; but she will please the bet- 
ter taste of the day, and advance, 
by her purity, truth, and sweetness, 
the highest interests of art. Her 
house will not be lonely, for Wini- 
fred and the children will light it 
up; with Fred, the lazy, careless 
Fred, of whom his wife can never 
be too proud or his sister too 
fond. 


END OF ‘WITH HARP AND CROWN 
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And all shall love her alike. As 
the children read of women to be 
worshipped, they shall think of 
Marion. When they grow up, and 
can understand something of the 
mystery and meaning of good 
works, they shall associate all good 
works with Marion. When they 
hear of those who give and spend 
for others, their thoughts will turn 
to Marion. She has—as Mr. Owen 
was fond of saying—she has the 
fruit of her own hands: her own 
works praise her in the gates. 
There is a Crown for those who 
live for others more glorious than 
any wreath of the Nemzan games. 
Hers is the golden Harp, with 
which to celebrate the victory over 
sorrow and disappointment —the 
solution of the problem, insoluble 
to the selfish world, the final tri- 
umph of Love over Pain. 


DREAMS OF A GERMAN FEW. 


No. VIII. 


My darling, we sat together, 
Close in the skiff so gay : 

That night it was calm still weather ; 
We swam o’er the sea’s wide way. 


The moonbeams’ lustre surrounded 
The Spirit Island so fair ; 

And lovely music sounded, 
And dance of mists waved there. 


The sound grew dear and dearer, 
The dance waved to and fro ; 

The skiff comes never the nearer, 
But sad o’er the sea we go. 











THE SOCIAL STATUS QUO. 


By Dr. C. 
AUTHOR OF ‘UNORTHODOX LONDON,’ 
“MYSTIC 


RIDICULOUS mice are apt, in a 
very distressing degree, to haunt 
the social historian, and stand at 
the very antipodes of those great 
events which are said to arise from 
small beginnings. Every now and 
then the mountains seem to be in 
an interesting condition, and we 
are prepared to write, ‘ Welcome, 
little stranger! of some expected 
Titan; when lo, once more, the 
ridiculous mouse! ‘ Disenchant- 
ment, disillusion come to be the 
mottoes of our every-day experi- 
ences, until by and by all ardour 
and ambition die out ; and having 
been so often deceived we cease 
to expect, and perhaps adopt as 
our slightly epicurean rule of life 
some modification ofthe old ‘Carpe 
diem’ principle, exclaiming with 
Shelley : 
‘We look before and after, 
We pine for what is not : 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 


Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought,’ 


Our saddest thoughts are, at this 
moment, inspired by the Bishop of 
London’s recent charge to his as- 
sembled clergy. We expected the 
Titan, and behold once again the 
ridiculous mouse. Four years of 
dignified ease and a princely in- 
come, with agreeable variations of 
locale between riverside Fulham 
and aristocratic London House, 
where the metropolitan clergy ‘most 
do congregate,’ might seem capable 
of inspiring pens even destitute of 
the divinity that doth hedge a 
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bishop. Add the pomp and cir- 
cumstance under which those 
words, after their four years’ in- 
cubation, would be delivered in 
the metropolitan cathedral amid 
the listening files of London clergy. 
What more could be wanting ? Why 
are our teeth set on edge with sour 
grapes, or, worse still, our palates 
disappointed with grapes of no 
taste at all? AA little sourness we 
could have borne; but mawkish- 
ness, under such circumstances, is 
unpardonable. And yet it is too 
true. Not only in the pages of 
mundane journals, which judge 
bishops’ charges by the same 
canons as they would ordinary 
utterances ; not only in our own 
unregenerate judgments, but even 
in the columns of the usually ad- 
miring Guardian—the very quint- 
essence of respectable Anglicanism 
—Bishop Jackson’s charge of 1875 
has been pronounced disappoint- 
ing. Let us by all means abstain 
from ill-omened words on our own 
account, and even forbear to clip 
the columns of merely literary 
papers. This is what the Guardian 
says: ‘The recent charge of the 
sishop of London has little in it 
of novelty or originality. Its tone 
is rather too sombre; it sounds 
like the utterance of a man op- 
pressed with the sense of responsi- 
bility, disappointed of support and 
obedience in some quarters where 
he had looked for them, unable to 
see clearly what lies before us in 
even the immediate future. It will 


greatly disappoint those who have 
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wished to find in it an indication 
of policy in the present crisis.’ This 
must be very trying indeed, and 
might tempt Dr. Jackson to insert 
in his private litany a special suf- 
frage for deliverance from his 
friends. Our observations would 
have gone for nothing. We might 
have been a disappointed curate 
or a ticket-of-leave parson feeling 
strongly on the Public Worship 
Bill or the interchange of pulpits ; 
but that his own familiar friend, in 
whom he trusted, should lift up his 
heel against him, must be distress- 
ing. The most comprehensible fact 
of the charge is the wail over the 
Public Worship Bill fiasco. On 
this point again the Guardian is 
cruelly satirical, saying that the 
bishop ‘passes to a brief and ra- 
ther scanty notice of the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, its causes 
and its consequences, contrasting 
strongly with the full treatment of 
the subject a few days ago by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. He alto- 
gether declines to foreshadow the 
future course of things under that 
measure, only observing that it 
lays a serious responsibility on the 
bishops in the discretion which it 
assigns to them, and that, however 
they exercise it, they will be sure 
to be abused on both sides. Per- 
haps reticence may be safe ; but it 
is rather disappointing.’ On this 
single word ‘ disappointing’ the re- 
ligious journal rings the changes ; 
and in this particular we have, as 
we have hinted, the advantage. 
We have formulated for ourselves 
an additional beatitude, ‘ Blessed 
are they who expect nothing : they 
cannot be disappointed.’ We have 
seen sO many Titan babies turn 
out abortive mice, that we have 
lost our belief in the Titanic alto- 
gether. Nay, we are disposed to 
give the bishop’s charge credit for 
something more than its own fami- 
liar friend and guardian finds there. 
We discern symptoms ofreal talent. 
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Something akin to this talent has 
often struck us when we have heard 
a musical minor canon in a cathe- 
dral stick pertinaciously to his c, 
while the little choristers, on their 
untunable parts, have been execut- 
ing a descending chromatic scale. 
How he did it we never could 
understand ; and how the Bishop 
of London managed to talk for two 
mortal hours, and say nothing after 
all, passes our comprehension. But 
then we recollect that bishops are 
not meant to be ‘understanded of 
the people’ like ordinary men. If 
we are not to have even one in- 
comprehensible amongst us, we 
had better follow the example of 
the disestablished Church of Ire- 
land, and eliminate the Athanasian 
Creed altogether. Words, it has 
been casuistically said, are meant 
to conceal thought.’ More won- 
drous still surely is that rhetorical 
skill which makes words conceal 
the absence of thought. It is re- 
quired ofa bishop before all things 
in the present day that he be ‘safe ; 
and certainly if the absence of 
categorical statement concerning 
any of the great questions now 
agitating the Church constitute the 
way of safety, his lordship of Lon- 
don may be congratulated on hav- 
ing accomplished a feat in his 
quadrennial charge for1875. Mice, 
no doubt, are ‘ safer’ than Titans. 
Foremost among the charges 
brought against benighted spiritual- 
ists is the circumstance, not only 
that they ave benighted, but that 
they like to be benighted. They 
do their séances in the dark, it is 
urged, because their deeds are evil 
and will not bear the light. It has 
been whispered that, in Parisian 
circles especially, a good deal of 
flirtation goes on at dark séances. It 
is very likely. Such things have been 
heard of even in phlegmatic Eng- 
land. But spiritualists are not the 
only people who object to the day- 
light. When they are challenged 
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to produce John King in the glare 
of the midday sun, they fairly 
enough retort upon the scientists 
by requesting Mr. Huggins to pro- 
duce Ais spectrum under similar 
conditions. There are also certain 
religious bodies who decidedly ob- 
ject to daylight. Not to go into 
the broad question of Vaticanism, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Guy Fawkes 
propensities in this respect, it may 
be sufficient to mention an edifying 
little circumstance which occurred 
a week or two ago in the Old 
Court suburb. A young lady— 
very young indeed—who shall be 
nameless, composed a mass, which 
was performed with success at 
Florence, and was announced, with 
some flourish of trumpets, to be 
executed at the Carmelite Church 
—the proper name of which is, it 
appears, the Priory Church of St. 
Simon Stock, Church-street, Ken- 
sington. The preliminary flourish 
of brazen instruments came, it must 
be confessed, not from the prior, 
but from the young lady who an- 
nounced the impending perform- 
ance ina local paper. ‘The repre- 
sentative of this journal accordingly 
presented himself with the inten- 
tion of reporting the performance, 
when he found himself banned and 
barred by those barefooted friars 
of the nineteenth century, who, by 
the mouth of their prior (signifi- 
cantly named A. Liguori!), forbade 
this emissary of the Fourth Estate 
from dwelling in his heretical 
columns on the doings of the 
Carmelite friars. He resented 
greatly the preliminary flourish of 
trumpets, but was firm in his re- 
fusal to have the performance 
criticised. Artistically there could 
have been no objection, for the 
friars sing like mightingales, and 
have nothing to do but warble. 
But nightingales sing best (like 
John King) in the darkness, or 
with gas down to a dim religious 
light. So evidently thought the 
VOL. XVII, 
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prior; and his letter of firm but 
polite refusal is a model of compo- 
sition worthy his illustrious name- 
sake. He does not curse the in- 
trusive heretic—we have recently 
been reminded that the Church 
never curses—but he says, in oily 
phrases that might have emanated 
from the great Alfonso himself: 
‘You are heretics, and we don’t 
want you at our masses. Least of 
all do we want daylight let in 
upon our doings. Go to the vicar 
of Kensington, or Dr. Stoughton’s 
successor, if you want employment 
for your godless goosequill.’ 

If the Church of Rome does no 
curse, she certainly succeeds in pro- 
ducing a very good imitation of that 
interesting process. The greater 
excommunication, for instance, 
seems about as much like cursing 
as possible. Anybody but a special 
pleader would, it is probable, be 
likely to mistake some of the fol- 
lowing clauses for the genuine arti- 
cle in the way of anathema: 

‘Nisi cito resipuerint et nostra 
mediocritati, quam lzserunt, satis- 
fecerint, zeterna maledictione eos 
confundimus, et perpetuo anathe- 
mate condemnamus ; viam Superni 
Judicis incurrant, ab hereditate 
Dei et electorum ejus alieni exist- 
ant, et neque in presenti tempore 
communionem cum Christianis ha- 
beant, neque in futuro cum Deo et 
Sanctis ejus partem obtineant : sed 
cum diabolo et ministris ejus so- 
cientur, et poenas ultricis flamme 
cum sempiterno luctu possideant, 
ceelum et terram exosi habeantur, 
et gehennz supplicio crucientur in 
seculo. Maledicti sint in domo, 
maledicti in agro; maledicta 
esca ventris eorum, et fructus; 
maledicta fiant omnia quz poss 
dent, a cane qui illis latrat usque 
ad gallum qui illis cantat, sitque 
pars eorum cum Dathan et Abiron, 
quos infernus deglutivit viventes, 
et cum Anania et Sapphira, qui 
Apostolis Domini mentiti fuerunt, 
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statimque mortui sunt, et cum 
Pilato, et Juda traditore Domini; 
nec habeant alteram quam asi- 
norum sepulturam, et extinguatur 
lucerna eorum in mediis tenebnis. 
Amen.’ 

But then, say the Romanists, ali 
this is in Latin, and obsolete. ous 
avons changé tout cela. Forthwith 
starts up another inconvenient con- 
troversialist with a penchant for 
daylight, and gives us some plain 
—in fact, very plain—English of 
modern date, which again strikes 
one as a very good imitation of 
cursing indeed. It comes from the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Hogan, which 
was legally investigated in Phila- 
delphia about the year 1837. Sub- 
joined are a few ‘mild specimens,’ 
as published by the American jour- 
nals of the time : 

‘May he, William Hogan, be 
damned. .. . May the Father, who 
creates man, curse him. May the 
Son, who suffered for us, curse him. 
May the Holy Ghost, who suffered 
for us in Baptism, curse him. 
May the Holy Cross, which Christ, 
for our salvation, triumphing over 
His enemies, ascended, curse him. 

* May the Holy and Eternal Vir- 
gin .Mary, mother of God, curse 
him. May St. Michael, the Advo- 
cate of the Holy Souls, curse him. 

‘ May all the Angels, Principali- 
ties, and Powers, and all Heavenly 
Armies curse him. 

‘May the praiseworthy multi- 
tudes of Patriarchs and Prophets 
curse him. 

‘ May St. John the Precursor and 
St. John the Baptist, and St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and 
all other of Christ’s Apostles to- 
gether curse him; and may the rest 
ofour Disciples and Evangelists. .. 
and the Holy Martyrs... and the 
Holy Virgins... damn him. 

‘May the Saints from the begin- 
ning of the world... damn him. 

umned wherever he 


May he be d 


be, whether in the house or in the 
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stable, the garden, or the field, or 
the highways, or in the woods, or 
in the church. 

‘ May he be cursed in living and 
dying, in eating and drinking . . .in 
being hungry and thirsty, in fasting 
and sleeping, and in sitting, in liv- 
ing, in working, in resting. . . . May 
he be cursed in all the faculties of 
his body. May he be cursed in- 
wardly and outwardly. May he be 
cursed in his brains and his vertex, 
in his temples, in his eyebrows, in 
his cheeks, in his jawbones, in his 
nostrils, in his teeth’ (and sothrough 
every part of his person). 

‘.. . May the Son of the Living 
God, with all the glory of His Ma- 
jesty, curse him. And may Hea- 
ven, with all the powers that move 
therein, rise up against him and 
curse and damn him unless he re- 
pent. Amen.’ 

The pages of Zristram Shandy 
contain nothing to beat this exceed- 
ingly edifying quotation; and again 
we can only say, ifit is not cursing, 
it is a remarkably good imitation. 

Strangely enough the matter was 
mooted by Mr. Mackonochie, of 
St. Alban’s; and he, if anybody, 
ought to know what being cursed 
feels like. In fact, he comes in for 
a share of malediction almost simul- 
taneously with the discussion of this 
ecclesiastical cursing and swearing. 
He was announced to preach at a 
ritualistic church in Clifton, within 
the octave of All Saints; where- 
upon Canon Girdlestone wrote to 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, protesting against the scandal ; 
and Bishop Ellicott forthwith wrote 
back a briefreply, thanking Canon 
Girdlestone for calling his attention 
to the matter, and thereupon in- 
hibited Mr. Mackonochie not only 
from All Saints, Clifton, but from 
the whole of his diocese. Ofcourse 
this is not plain downright vulgar 
cursing in the John Hogan style; 
such a form of malediction would 
be unsuited to the taste of the age. 
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Even the Prior of St. Simon Stock 
did not curse the representative of 
the local journal in good round 
terms. We Aave changed all that, 
as far as the letter goes; but the 
old excommunicating spirit is there, 
and has been flying about in the 
form of inhibitions a good deal of 
late. The only question is, how long 
the Establishment will be able to 
bear a protective policy like this. 
Ritualism is of course unpopu- 
lar, and many people would see Mr. 
Mackonochie undergo a guod deal 
of malediction with considerable 
Christian equanimity ; butthe ques- 
tion of free trade in pulpits, which 
has been once more mooted by Dr. 
Parker, surnamed the ‘ Irrepressi- 
ble,’ is a much more popular one. 
The principle, however, is the same, 
and we must be prepared to be just 
all round if atall. In this case the 
irrepressible doctor (he will prob- 
ably not object to the title) ‘drew’ 
the Bishop of London by a letter 
to the 7?mes, in which he said his 
lordshipseemed disposed to counte- 
nance the interchange of pulpits, 
since he forbore to visit with the 
vials of his episcopal wrath a clergy- 
man who was constantly found in 
Nonconformist pulpits, and whom 
everybody knew to be the Rev. 
Samuel Minton, formerly of Eaton 
Chapel—another of the irrepressi- 
ble order ofclergymen. Stirred from 
the depths of episcopal quietude 
by this masked attack of the irre- 
pressible City Templar, the bishop 
replies in another letter to the 
Times, which was honoured with a 
foremost place and leader-type. It 
is positively distressing to hear 
Dr. Jackson wail over his impo- 
tence to inhibit Mr. Minton. He 
says: ‘In his letter on “ the inter- 
changes of pulpits,” I observe that 
the Rev. Dr. Parker draws an in- 
ference that I am not altogether 
unfavourable to the movement, 
from the fact that I do not prose- 
cute a clergyman resident in my 
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diocese who is frequently found in 
Nonconformist pulpits, nor in any 
public way show my displeasure 
of his conduct. This interference 
(? inference) is not legitimate. The 
clergyman referred to some time 
back resigned his preferment, and, 
indeed, as I understood him till 
he afterwards undeceived me, his 
ministry in the Church of England. 
He is therefore not under my 
jurisdiction ; and, holding nothing 
from which he can be suspended 
or of which he can be deprived, he 
is exempt from the penalties of the 
ecclesiastical courts—deprivation 
or suspension. Whether it is open 
to one who still claims the privilege 
of a clergyman of the Church of 
England to exempt himself under 
the cover of technical impunity 
from the restrictions which law or 
public opinion place on his bene- 
ficed brethren, must be decided by 
his own conscience. I have offered 
him my advice.’ 

A lady with ‘nothing to wear’ 
is a positively cheerful object to 
contemplate compared with a 
bishop with an irrepressible cler- 
gyman in his diocese whom he 
can’t inhibit. Perhaps, therefore, 
the less we say about the major 
excommunication or the case of 
Mr. Hogan the better. Mr. Hogan 
was simply assailed in foul lan- 
guage which (on the well-known 
principle of curses, like chickens, 
coming home to roost) would re- 
coil on the anathematiser; but 
any clergyman who fraternises with 
a dissenter is to be deprived as far 
as may be of his daily bread, a 
fate beside which all Mr. Hogan’s 
foul-mouthed maledictions are con- 
temptible indeed; and the ire- 
pressible Templar administers a 
» to the episcopal 
when he 


very dignified raj 
knuckles in this respect, 
says: 
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Bishop of London will “ deprive 
or suspend” any of his clergy who 
may be bold enough to preach in 
any pulpit outside the Established 
Church ; that is to say, the bishop 
will take away the bread ofa Chris- 
tian minister who may venture by 
an official act to recognise the good 
standing of any Christian commu- 
nion other than his own. It is 
well that this should be clearly 
understood by those whom it espe- 
cially concerns, as it defines their 
liberty, and addresses a very solemn 
challenge to their deepest convic- 
tions. Ifthe bishop had expressed 
his regret that a law for whose letter 
he was not responsible compelled 
him to assume an attitude of hos- 
tility and menace, the largest allow- 
ances would instantly have been 
made in the bishop’s favour; but 
his lordship does nothing of the 
kind ; by his apparently eager ac- 
ceptance of the law and his deter- 
mination to give it the severest 
effect, he in reality makes the law 
his own, and declines the pallia- 
tion of acting under antiquated and 
distasteful orders.’ 

When this question was agitated 
at the beginning of the year, on the 
occasion of Mr. Fremantle being 
announced to preach at the City 
Temple, it was suggested that fifty 
Church of England clergymen 
should, simultaneously, preach in 
as many Nonconformist pulpits in 
London, since, it was argued, one 
bishop could scarcely anathema- 
tise half a hundred clerics at once. 
One sees no reason in this remark- 
able letter to doubt that the bi- 
shop’s ‘great revenge’ would have 
‘stomach for them all.’ 

Mr. Minton, forbearing to shield 
himself behind the anonymous, 
comes boldly to the front, and 
shows himself to be as irrepressible 
as the stalwart Templar himself. 
He is rather inclined, however, to 
shift the onus from the shoulders 
of the bishop to those of the ‘re- 


pressible’ clergy, a number of 
whom of course were ready enough 
to rush into print and tell the 
British public it was pleasant to be 
‘repressed.’ Of these servile onesMr. 
Minton says sarcastically enough : 

‘ If they feel so fully able to meet 
the spiritual necessities of three 
millions of people that they would 
wish their diocesan to “ forbid” 
one of their own number opening 
his lips in any pulpit under his epis- 
copal control, merely because he 
“follows not” exclusively with them, 
and to force upon him the alter- 
native of deserting his own Church, 
or withdrawing from communion 
with all other Churches, his lord- 
ship may surely implore them to 
hold their peace, and not to pass 
such a sentence of excommunica- 
tion upon themselves, or manufac- 
ture such a tremendous piece of 
artillery for the Liberation Society. 
For myself, I can only say, in the 
words of the great Reformer, which 
may without any arrogance be 
adopted by the humblest of those 
who are called to face overwhelm- 
ing authority,—“ Here I stand, I 
can do no otherwise; God help 
me. Amen.”’ 

In the mean time, with all this 
ecclesiastical Babel around us, we 
are interested in asking, What is the 
religion of the future? Is Estab- 
lishmentarianism to carry all before 
it by mere force of inhibition, sus- 
pension, deprivation, and other 
nineteenth-century anathemas ; or 
is it, as M. Taine says plainly, if 
bitterly (Zuglish Literature, vol. iii. 
p-. 464), that ‘in this sacred cant- 
defended Establishment there is 
matter for reform or revolt’? Do 
we learn, as he says, in the same 
sequence, ‘that there are normal 
merits other than those which ¢he 
law tickets and opinion accepts ; 
that beyond conventional confes- 
sions there are truths ; that beyond 
respected social conditions there 
are grandeurs; that beyond regular 
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positions there are virtues; that 
greatness is in the heart and the 
genius; and all the rest, actions 
and beliefs, aresubaltern’ ? Whither 
are we drifting? The Westminster 
Review tells us clearly in its article 
on ‘Theism.’ The religion of the 
future is—which of all the isms, 
think we? None other than our 
friend above mentioned — spirit- 
ualism. One scarcely knows whe- 
ther the Westminster is poking fun 
or not; whether, having hypotheti- 
cally dethroned theism, it sets up 
the veriest roi fainéant it can, in 
its estimation, find to take the place 
of the deposed. The Review is not 
generally given to spirituality or 
spiritualism ; but it is apparently 
speaking in good faith and sober 
earnest when it says, ‘Let none 
imagine that Comteand Strauss will 
be the prophets of the coming age. 
..+ The religion of the future is in 
our midst already, working like po- 
tent yeast in the mind of the peo- 
ple. . . . It seems certain that, whe- 
ther truly or whether falsely, spirit- 
ualism will reéstablish, on what 
professes to be ground of positive 
evidence, the fading belief in a 
future life—not such a future as is 
dear to the reigning theology, but 
a future developed from the pre- 
sent, a continuation underimproved 
conditions of the scheme of things 
around us.’ The reviewer speaks 
contemptuously enough of spirit- 
ualism ; indeed—to be for one mo- 
ment egotistical—I myself have 
been inhibited by the British Na- 
tional Association for speaking 
much more respectfully, not of 
spiritualism, but of individual spirit- 
ualists. The Review says that 
spiritualism is now ‘ veiling its des- 
tined splendours beneath an ex- 
terior that invites contempt.’ It is 
very edifying to compare the final 
utterances of the Westminster and 
of the bishop’s charge on this great 
question —the religion of the fu- 
ture. The Review says, ‘We are 


all of one kindred, children of 
mystery; all of one language, the 
voice of nature; all of one creed, 
the creed of ignorance, that mighty 
Catholic Church to whose tender 
bosom every thought-weary wan- 
derer is folded at the last.’ But 
the bishop with more unction thus 
perorates : 

‘Oh, at the great day of account, 
if not before, on the death-bed, 
how small will appear many a ques- 
tion on which men have written 
and spoken copiously, ably, per- 
haps bitterly; how infinitely more 
important one day spent in plead- 
ing and praying with vice and sin, 
one link knit up again in the broken 
chain of charity, one soul brought 
to the Saviour to be a seal of our 
ministry and a jewel in our crown 
of rejoicing !’ 

Pedagogues are, as a rule, the 
most undemonstrative of mortals, 
and pursue the not always even, 
and often unattractive, tenor of 
their way without giving much 
trouble to any but naughty boys. 
Since the Hayman case at Rugby, 
however, perhaps none has caused 
so much discussion as the sum- 
mary removal of Mr. Grignon from 
the head-mastership of Felsted 
Grammar School after twenty years’ 
service. There seem to have been 
undoubtedly grave faults on both 
sides, and the whole affair resolves 
itself into what would be called in- 
compatibility of temper in a matri- 
monial discussion. But incom- 
patibility of temper does not justify 
a man in kicking his wife out of 
doors, and washing his hands of 
all responsibility w'th regard to her 
for the future. The strangest part 
of all this strange business is that 
the Bishop of Rochester—whose 
approval was necessary to confirm 
the decision of the trustees, and 
from whom Mr. Grignon seems to 
have expected, not altogether un- 
reasonably, some sort of explana- 
tion—has chosen to wrap around 
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him the robe of official silence, and 
simply to confirm the action of the 
governing body, which was, to say 
the least of it, summary. ‘There 
is little wonder that the heads of 
numerous publicschools have taken 
alarm, and addressed to the Charity 
Commissioners the following round- 
robin : 

‘We, the undersigned, head- 
masters of public and endowed 
schools, in view of the recent dis- 
missal of the head-master of Fel- 
sted School, without hearing or 
opportunity of defence, desire to 
represent to the Charity Com- 
missioners that the possibility of 
injustice involved in summary dis- 
missal without such hearing or op- 
portunity is likely to be detrimental 
to the interests of education. We 
would therefore suggest to the 
Charity Commissioners the expe- 
diency of inserting in future schemes 
for endowed schools a clause pro- 
viding, that before a head-master 
is dismissed he shall have full no- 
tice and opportunity of defence.’ 

A smaller number signed the 
following, addressed to the same 
body : 

‘We, the undersigned, head- 
masters of public and endowed 
schools, respectfully request the 
Charity Commissioners, in drawing 
up their scheme for Felsted School, 
to consider the claims of the Rev. 
W. S. Grignon to a suitable pen- 
sion, on the ground of his: long, 
laborious, and successful services 
as head-master.’ 

The chief exception, however, 
to the rule of tranquillity in peda- 
gogic life occurs at Eton. The 
Moody and Sankey business having 
been tided over, Dr. Hornby again 
brings the place about his ears by 
dismissing summarily Mr. Oscar 
Browning, who has been an assist- 
ant master in the school more than 
twice as long as Dr. Hornby has 
been head-master. The cause, 
again, does not seem to be quite 
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clear; but the following account ot 
a little interview which preceded 
the formal dismissal is from the pen 
of Mr. Browning, and shows that 
there must have been a very neat 
little shindy indeed. Zantene ani- 
mis calestibus ir@? 

‘Dr. Hornby became much ex- 
cited, and used nearly the following 
words : * You are the greatest shuf- 
fler I have met; you shuffle in every- 
thing you do; your character is well 
known to the governing body. You 
neglect your work. Why don’t you 
read Madviyg’s Latin Grammar ? 
You lecture to ladies ; you examine 
here and there; you give musical 
parties on Saturday evenings. Why 
don’t you stick to your work? No 
one ever treated me in a straight- 
forward manner who did not find 
me straightforward.” I said I had 
always been straightforward. He 
said: “ Why, you are a liar! You 
told me a lie two years ago. I 
wish I had dismissed you for it 
then.” I said: “If you are going 
to use that language I had better 
leave the room, and you had better 
make a complaint to the governing 
body.” He then proceeded to de- 
tail the circumstances of what he 
called my “lie,” which for the mo- 
ment I pass over. He said that 
the relations between us had better 
cease. I replied that I should not 
resign ; that he must take the re- 
sponsibility of dismissing me ; that 
I had endured constant persecu- 
tion for the last two years, and 
that if it had not been for my mo- 
ther I should not have stayed.’ 

The whole affair, even on Mr. 
Browning’s showing, seems to have 
been scarcely creditable to either 
party ; but the maternal climax is 
ridiculous in the extreme. 

Recent obituaries include the 
names of Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
Dean Hook, and the Bishop of 
Brechin. The dean seems to have 
been a remarkable instance of a 
round man being taken from a 
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round hole to be put into a square 
one. At Leeds he was in his 
element, and formed a happy ex- 
ception to the alleged impotence of 
the Establishment over the masses. 
It was a pity to cloister such a man 
in a deanery where he could find 
nothing better to do than write the 
lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. One who knew him well 
says : 

‘I do not think that the press 
generally has done sufficient justice 
to Dean Hook, whom I regard as 
the greatest parish priest the Church 
of England has produced since the 
Reformation. I would compare 
him to John Wesley, with this dif- 
ference—that whilst Wesley went 
to the multitude outside the Church, 
Hook drew them into it. Mr. Dis- 
raeli wisely said some time ago 
that the Church of England had 
not lost the working class, for it 
had never included them. Dr. Hook 
was the first clergyman who made 
a successful attempt to do so.’ 

Supposing this estimate a just 
one—and there seems no reason 
to question it—one can scarcely 
imagine anything more unjust than 
to offer such a man the tempta- 
tion of a deanery— except, per- 
haps, his accepting it. 

Bishop Forbes of Brechin was a 
man of a very different calibre. 
He, too, had his connection, 
though a brief one, with Leeds, 
having been vicar of St. Saviour’s 
when he was raised to the question- 
able dignity of a Scotch bishopric 
in 1847. He was a High Church- 
man, and something more; and 
almost the last act of his life was 
a protest against Dean Stanley offi- 
ciating in Presbyterian churches. 
That such a protest was as sincere 
as it was unfortunate, no one can 
doubt. The fact of its being needed 
and made shows how fundamental 
are the differences which agitate 
the Church of England. The Bi- 
shop of Brechin was a celibate, 
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and something of an ascetic. He 
possessed in a remarkable degree 
the faculty of /ooking what he was 
preaching. I remember many years 
ago hearing him preach one ofa 
Lent series, and he took for his 
text the words, ‘I am clean for- 
gotten, as a dead man out of mind ; 
I am become like a broken vessel ;’ 
and nothing could be more woe- 
begone than the bishop’s appear- 
ance, or more pathetic than the 
tones of his voice every time he 
enunciated his penitential text. 
Different as was his theological 
bias from that of the Scotch in 
general, the bishop seems to have 
been popular in his way. Some 
5000 of the people of Dundee went 
to gaze onhis lifeless form, duly clad 
in his robes, with his pastoral staff 
in his hand, and numbers were 
quite overcome by the spectacle. 
The Presbyterian ministers be- 
stowed tributes honourable +to 
themselves as well as to the de- 
parted ; one such was given by a 
minister far removed from the bi- 
shop in opinion—the Rev. Charles 
Short. In the course of his expo- 
sition he said: ‘ Here I had writ- 
ten a sentence in reference to the 
late good Bishop of Brechin: and 
his treatment of the good Dean of 
Westminster, which now I shall 
not read. There is no harsh word 
in the passage omitted ; but I shall 
not read it now that he is gone. 
Let us forget the errors of the good 
when we stand over their graves, 
and remember only their virtues. 
The late bishop was a man with 
whose theological and ecclesiastical 
position few of us had much sym- 
pathy ; but I hope we are all Chris- 
tians large enough to admire in 
him his indisputable excellences. 
That he was a good man, a Chris- 
tian full of grace and courtesy, a 
learned man of ability, benevolent 
and full of activity in every good 
work, a devout man who sought 
to walk much with God, we can 
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all say; and let us hope and pray 
that God will send another as pure 
and faithful as he to fill the place 
which he has left vacant.’ 

Among the good old customs 
which zealous Conservatives seek 
to resuscitate are the town-and- 
gown riots at the universities. Alas, 
itis to be feared that Ichabod must 
be written against these as clearly 
as against bullbaiting and other 
blandishments by which our inven- 
tive ancestors sought to lighten the 
lapse of time. Not so, thought a 
section of Cambridge undergradu- 
ates, however, who, clinging still 
to the golden age of academical 
traditions, gallantly took up arms 
against the police and a parish 
constable, and in consequence ap- 
peared ignominiously before the 
mayor, and one of their number 
was fined fifteen pounds. While 
commenting on the enormity of 
the offence, his worship took occa- 
sion to fire at the press for letting 
daylight in upon academic clois- 
ters. People cannot realise the 
idea that we are living in the pro- 
saic nineteenth century, when no- 
thing—not even a Catholic priory 
ora Cambridge college—is exempt 
from these garish beams. The 
most satisfactory portion of this 
business, however, is that a depu- 
tation of undergraduates, oblivious 
quite of the golden age and insen- 
sible to the glory of demolishing a 
parish constable, offered their ser- 
vices to the mayor and the vice- 
chancellor to put down those 
riotous proceedings. ‘This was in- 
deed the unkindest cut of all; this 
was an instance ofa house divided 
against itself; and the announce- 
ment was of course received with 
hisses by that portion of under- 
graduate existence whose nature 
is to hiss. The suspension of the 
Encenia at Oxford and these severe 
magisterial strictures at the sister 
university do not present to the 
world a very flattering idea of the 
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condition of our English universi- 
ties ; but there is hope yet in that 
hundred of undergrads. When a 
common councilman begins to 
depreciate Lord Mayor’s day, we 
may begin to hope for the abolition 
of that melancholy annual exhibi- 
tion. Nay, so rapidly do changes 
come about now that, with these 
five-score gownsmen fresh in our 
recollection, we may even indulge 
hopes of some millennial small boy 
turning renegade and, oblivious of 
esprit de corps, demolishing the 
first guy he meets, since—thanks, 
no doubt, to the School Board and 
the Compulsory Clause—he begins 
to see a reason why gunpowder 
treason should speedily be forgot, 
and so ceases to urge his hearers 
to remember the filth of Novem- 
ber. Yes; ‘ Passing Away’ is 
written like a legend on many of 
these ancient institutions. Times 
are changing ; and undergraduates, 
like ourselves, will have to change 
with them . 

Among the items of intelligence 
from Oxford is one that indicates a 
considerable change, not only in 
the circumstance itself, but in the 
mode of its announcement. 

A lecture was given in Balliol 
College Hall, on the Prince of 
Wales’s birthday, by Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, the well-known actor, upon 
‘ The Art of Speaking and Reading,’ 
to a large audience of graduate and 
undergraduate members of the uni- 
versity, including Prince Leopold. 
Mr. Wigan, who came to Oxford 
on the invitation of the Master of 
Balliol, stopped for a fortnight to 
give lessons in elocution to mem- 
bers of Balliol and New College. 
If, says the University Intelligence, 
something of the kind formed a 
regular part of public-school and 
university education, we should 
suffer under fewer inaudible speakers 
and readers ; and if all future candi- 
dates for holy orders were taught 
at the university the principles of 
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impressive and appreciative read- 
ing, we might hear less of the irre- 
verent gabble and sing-song mono- 
tone which are only too common 
in our churches. There was a 
time when Oxford would have 
shrunk with horror from the idea 
of our future senators and parsons 
—possibly even embryo bishops— 
being drilled by a ‘ player.’ 

A pleasing variety of lady-help 
has been introduced in the form of 
children as waitresses. An artist, 
improving upon Mrs. Crawshay’s 
idea, trained his children to wait 
at table, and arrayed them pic- 
turesquely for the purpose. The 
only part of their training which 
was defective might have been 
corrected by translating to them 
the line, Est et fideli tuta silentio 
merces. One hopes the youngsters 
were tipped; and it ought to be 
distinctly understood for the future 
that extra pay would be given for 
silence. The juvenile attendants 
displayed a very comprehensible 
tendency to ‘cut into’ conversations 
and share in the intellectual good 
things of the feast, as no doubt they 
did in the material dainties when 
they, ever and anon, disappeared 
from our gaze. But it is a capital 
idea, and one that is susceptible of 
any amount of development. Not 
only would it utilise the children, 
who have often to be stowed away 
Becky-Sharp-wise at a banquet, but 
it would give them a good training 
should they ever have to become 
‘helps’ in actual life. It might 
teach them that excellent ingre- 
dient in education, the art ofhelping 
themselves. To look for one mo- 
ment at the other extreme, what a 
dreadful object to contemplate is 
that of the elderly lady-help! 
Fancy daring to ask a fierce old 
lady for bread, or having your hock 
served out to you by a veritable 
cod-eyed spinster. This is too 
dreadful to contemplate ; and Mrs. 
Crawshay has, one would hope, 
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some line drawn at which lady- 
helps shall retire to the privacy of 
the kitchen or the pantry. But 
the idea of child-helps is a very 
good one, and enables us to dis- 
pose in a satisfactory manner of 
that most difficult of all domes- 
tic appliances—Miss in her teens. 
Curates with an extra quiverful 
may thus discern a means of light- 
ening its load even before the ad- 
vent of the governess period in the 
young ladies’ lives. 

The Sunday-League people are 
a good deal ‘drove about; and 
this year the Lord Chamberlain at 
the last moment put his veto upon 
their lectures and musical perform- 
ances, which were announced to be 
held at the Princess’s Theatre. 
Consequently they had to beat a 
retreat to that refuge for the theo- 
logically destitute, the South-place 
Institute, better known as Fox’s 
Chapel, Finsbury, which is the 
place where Mr. Moncure D. Con- 
way delivers his weekly oration. 
There accordingly the anti-Sabba- 
tarians have located themselves, 
and are drawing large audiences 
even so far east by giving them 
good lectures, followed by music 
which is also ‘ good’ in every sense 
of the word—Sabbatarian as well 
as artistic. For instance, on Sun- 
day, November 21, Mr. Maitland, 
author of the well-known books, 
the Pilgrim and the Shrine and 
Higher Law, entertained us with 
a discourse on ‘The Fable of the 
Sun,’ which was followed by a 
selection from the Afessiah, admir- 
ably rendered by a small band and 
chorus and three solo singers. Mr. 
Maitland traced the solar myth not 
only in the old religions of Asia 
and Greece, but even in the Gospel 
narrative itself. The transition 
from this tremendous heresy to the 
scriptural phraseology of the ora- 
torio was very remarkable indeed. 
One half expected to hear the con- 
tralto, instead of commencing her 
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recitative in the accustomed words, 
‘Behold a virgin,’ &c., sing ‘ Be- 
hold the sun shallenter the Zodiacal 
sign Virgo, &c.; the bass in like 
manner, instead of informing us 
that the people who walked in 
darkness had seen a great light, 
might have explained with astro- 
nomical correctness that this re- 
ferred simply to the solar beams ; 
and the soprano should have added 
a gloss to the effect that Job’s ex- 
quisite assurance, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,’ was more of a 
mistranslation than even the scho- 
lars tell us. It was all a portion 
of the solar mythus. ‘I know that 
the sun will rise and shed his life- 
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giving beams upon the earth.’ Voz/a 
tout! The hall was crammed, and 
the idea is a good one; but too 
decided an iconoclastic tone is a 
mistaken one for the League to 
adopt. It will band the Sabbata- 
rians more firmly againstthem. One 
cannot see why there should be 
more objection to a secular lecture 
being followed by Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater or Mozart’s Twelfth Mass 
than a sermon being succeeded by 
Moody and Sankey’s Hymns. Such 
isthe case, however ; the League are 
driven from theatre and music-hall, 
and are already reaping the bene 
fits of incipient martyrdom. 


THE WOUNDED KNIGHT. 


A PARAPHRASE, 


——~+-——_ 


AN ancient tale comes to me, 
Full hollow and sad its sound : 

A knight with love made gloomy, 
Though false his beloved was found. 


As false must he lay his blame on 
The loved one of his own heart ; 

As shameful must he put shame on 
His own so great love-smart. 


And into the lists he’d rattle 

This challenge for every knight : 
‘Let him get ready for battle 

Who says that my love’s not white.’ 


And there would none gainsay it, 
Except his own deep smart ; 

He must turn his lance, and lay it 
At his own accusing heart. 

















HONOURS DIVIDED. 


By MORLEY FARROW. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MARGARET'S INFLUENCE. 
THE Rev. Sir John Vine died and 
was buried some time before Albina 
Northbrooke heard the sad intel- 

ligence of either event. 

Although Sir John’s relatives 
and connections were few, there 
was a large concourse at his grave, 
for Sir John had been popular with 
a good many people. ‘The clergy 
present were numerous, Sir John 
having always taken, or professed 
to take, a great interest in things 
ecclesiastical, On the Sunday fol- 
lowing his burial a funeral sermon 
was duly delivered, in which his 
virtues received much attention ; 
and at the Bexton chapel reference 
was also made to Sir John, but the 
reference was anything but com- 
plimentary to the late divine. 

Sir John had possessed earthly 
riches in great abundance, and 
these, it was asserted, were the 
only riches he had. He was again 
stigmatised as a ‘priest of Baal.’ 
In the chapel the preacher had an 
audience as keenly sympathetic as 
that which listened to a very dif- 
ferent story regarding the Rev. Sir 
John Vine. So there were conflict- 
ing ideas about the baronet ; and 
possibly the views of those who 
had the least to do with him were 
nearest the truth. 

Strange to say, the Rev. Sir John 
had made no will. 

Profound indeed was the aston- 
ishment that so excellent a man of 
business had been so unmindful of 


a palpable duty. Having no legiti- 
mate family, the title therefore died 
with him. An effort was made to 
find an heir (there was promise even 
of finding an heir), but this person 
when discovered proved to be un- 
able to claim any kinship with the 
Vines. So the title lapsed. Sir 
John’s property was mostly per- 
sonal, and this came into his sis- 
ter’s hands. It was considerable; 
Sir John had never spent more 
than half his income ; the accumu- 
lations had been going on for 
years; and all Sir John’s invest- 
ments had been admirable; dur- 
ing his life Sir John had never 
made a bad one—a subject he 
was wont to congratulate him- 
self upon with much self-compla- 
cency. Miss Vine, however, dis- 
covered that he had sold out of 
the Funds a very large sum not 
long before his death, and was for 
some while unable to trace its des- 
tination. This was the money Mr. 
Bevington had paid over to Lewis 
Harding. Some few weeks after 
Sir John’s funeral, Sir Marcus Bo- 
rodaile thought it best to explain to 
Miss Vine the relationship borne 
by Lewis to her late brother. Miss 
Vine listened with profound asto- 
nishment, and did full justice to 
the claims which Lewis still had 
upon Sir John. 

‘Mr. Harding,’ she said one day 
to him, ‘I know who you are: Mar- 
cus Borodaile has explained it all 
tome. And although my brother, 
poor John, has provided for you, 
I shall consider myself bound in 
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honour to afford you whatever as- 
sistance you may require to further 
your interests in life; and at my 
death I shall arrange that all that 
was your father’s shall be yours. 
Believe me that I am your sincere 
friend, and will repair all the wrong 
you may conceive to have been 
done to you and yours by my bro- 
ther. The matter has been a secret 
hitherto ; and unless you so desire 
it, it is well that it should continue 
to be a secret still; but in your 
hands I leave it.’ 

‘ Miss Vine, my lips will be ever 
sealed,’ said Lewis Harding. ‘And 
how grateful to you I am for what 
you have said !’ 

‘I do only what I think just 
under the circumstances. Of the 
dead let us speak and think as 
kindly as possible. The awful 
suddenness of his death I shall 
never forget. I hope in those few 
conscious moments he had, after 
he was fatally stricken, that he was 
able to ask for and find mercy.’ 

And now all that is to be said 
of poor Mr. Kenneway may be 
said here. The suddenness with 
which Sir John was seized with 
death at the moment when the 
unhappy madman had conceived 
a way for satisfying his indigna- 
tion, staggered, alarmed, and soon 
caused Mr. Kenneway to become 
quite prostrate and helpless. He 
moaned, clasped his hands to 
his head, and said he knew no- 
thing, nothing. Taken at last to 
his dreary home, his condition 
rapidly became worse. A medi- 
cal man who visited him in the 
morning pronounced his condi- 
tion to be most precarious. Mr. 
Kenneway was no longer restless 
or excitable. He lay on his bed 
quiet, noticing little and rarely 
speaking. It was easy to see that 
there would be no recovery from 
this attack. 

But he did not die at once. 

For many, many weeks, until 
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autumn verged on winter, he lin- 
gered in the same sad condition, 
visited by a few kind friends. Mr. 
Albert Northbrooke came not un- 
frequently. ‘ Hang it,’ he said to 
himself whilst standing by his bed- 
side, ‘this poor devil could not 
square it with circumstances—not 
he!’ Perhaps this reflection may 
have afforded some consolation to 
the luckless solicitor, seeing that 
he and Fortune had never been on 
the most friendly terms. 

‘I might have done great things,’ 
Mr. Kenneway was heard murmur- 
ing one night, ‘ very great things ; 
for I was quite as clever as Vine, 
and I have done nothing—nothing ; 
but for years have only been called 
“Poor Kenneway—poor Kenne- 
way !”’ 

His attendant shortly after this 
—for a great silence had followed 
these words—stooped over him 
and saw there was a smile on his 
face, a peaceful smile, like nothing 
which had been seen there for 
many and many a long year. 

‘Mr. Kenneway 

But Mr. Kenneway never spoke, 
for he was dead; and it may be 
that he had by this time discovered 
that his lament for ‘the great things’ 
which he had never done was but 
an idle lament after all, in view of 
that strange unknown life which 
follows one’s chequered existence 
here. 

Few followed Mr. Kenneway to 
his grave: his funeral was nothing 
like Sir John Vine’s, and no one 
thought it necessary to preach a 
funeral sermon about him, or even 
to make any reference to him on 
the Sunday which succeeded his 
death. 

The crazy man living by the 
gloomy wood had been a familiar 
figure to many for several years 
past; but the majority of those 
who knew anything about him 
were incredulous as to his having 
once possessed any extraordinary 
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abilities. One or two old college 
friends, who had long forgotten him, 
upon hearing of his death, faintly 
recalled the memory of his former 
repute at Oxford, and spoke of 
him with some little commisera- 
tion—that was all. 
Poor Mr. Kenneway ! 


Albina Northbrooke returned to 
health very slowly. She brooded 
long and often over the old fear 
that Lewis Harding’s love was not 
completely hers, and this brooding 
helped not a little to retard her 
recovery. To John Selby it was 
obvious that the slowness with 
which she came back to health 
was due to causes beyond the ac- 
tion of the malady which had 
yielded to his skill; and it was 
only natural that he should puzzle 
himself a good deal on the sub- 
ject. But he strove to regard Al- 
bina only with a physician’s eyes 
now, seeing so much in her con- 
duct which convinced him that 
her heart was entirely Lewis Har- 
ding’s. But none the more could 
he become indifferent to her, or 
feel otherwise at times than very 
sad. She was full of gratitude to 
him for his services; but Selby 
was shrewd enough to see that 
this gratitude was in a measure 
the result of her satisfaction that 
life meant the union of herself 
with Lewis Harding—the renew- 
ing of ties which Death had threat- 
ened to sever. 

Harding, since his summons to 
the country, when it was thought 
that Albina’s condition was hope- 
less, had remained with his friend 
Marcus Borodaile. 

One day as he was entering the 
garden attached to Mrs. Gambier’s 
house he encountered Norah Lane. 
This was about a week after the 
burial of the Rev. Sir John Vine. 
Norah had been paying a visit to 
Albina; but their interview, for 
Many reasons, had been a cold 
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one. Lewis had not seen her 
since Mrs. Gambier’s party. 

*I have been to see Albina,’ 
said Norah as she shook hands 
with him, ‘and I am sorry that 
she does not make greater pro- 
gress.’ 

‘Dr. Selby tells me that she is 
going on very favourably,’ was 
Lewis's reply. 

‘Does he? Of course he knows; 
then she hesitated for a moment. 
‘Poor Sir John Vine,’ she went on 
after a little while, ‘how sad and 
sudden his death was! I witnessed 
it.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Norah, her face 
becoming suddenly troubled as 
she remembered the circumstance 
which had brought her to Sir John 
Vine’s study that fatal night. ‘Yes; 
he never spoke after his first sei- 
zure.’ 

‘Norah,’ said Lewis after a 
while, ‘do you know who Sir John 
was ?” 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Har- 
ding?’ 

‘He was my father. I have not 
been aware of the fact long.’ 

‘Can it be possible, Mr. Har- 
ding ? 

‘It is indeed possible. Miss 
Vine knows it, and she and I only 
spoke of the subject yesterday. It 
is a terrible story, but I know that 
I may reveal it to you. I was very 
proud and ambitious once, as you 
are aware. I have had many blows, 
but none like that of discovering 
that Sir John was my father. I 
have nothing to make me proud 
or ambitious now! Let us sit 
down here, and I will tell you the 
story.’ 

They had diverged from the 
path. On the lawn was a vast 
chestnut-tree, beneath it a seat. 
Here they placed themselves, and 
Lewis Harding told Norah Lane 
his story. Knowing Lewis, Norah 
could well understand how keenly 
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he must feel his present position. 
She was very pale, and tears came 
into her eyes. Separated for so 
many weeks, the story brought 
them closer together. The barrier 
between them seemed thrown 
down. 

And Albina destroyed those 
papers which proved everything,’ 
he said in conclusion. ‘Was it not 
good of her ?’ 

‘It was indeed good of her,’ 
cried Norah ; ‘and I hope, Lewis, 
that you will always be grateful to 
her for it.’ 

*I shall be.’ 

‘She must have indeed been fond 
of you, Lewis.’ Norah’s heart throb- 
bed as she said this. ‘ You will try 
and make her happy I know, 
Lewis,’ Norah went on; ‘for you 
owe her very much.’ 

‘I owe her, as you say, very 
much.’ 

‘She has done for you what few 
would, and she did it most un- 
grudgingly.’ 

‘Indeed it was so.’ 

‘She will, I am sure, make you 
very happy—happier than I could 
have ever done. She is so kind, 
so generous, so self-sacrificing ; and 
her heart is so entirely yours.’ 

For Norah had begun to suspect 
how it was with Lewis Harding. 
Their interview at Mrs. Gambier’s 
had in a measure opened her eyes, 
his manner was then so strange, so 
unusual. But it was not until after- 
wards that its possible meaning 
Gawned upon her. Ah, if after all 
Lewis should in his heart care ra- 
ther for her than for Albina North- 
brooke! She almost trembled when 
the idea began to dawn upon her. 
But though it might be so, she was 
bound to consider Albina, not her- 
self. The surrender of Lewis had 
so long been familiar to her. It 
was beyond her to reverse the fact, 
painful though it was. But wronged 
as she had been by Albina, when 
her deceit caused Mr. Northbrooke 


to appoint Sir John Vine and Mr. 
Pontifex guardians to Norah, to the 
exclusion of her uncle, she was 
generous enough to speak to Lewis 
on behalf of Albina in the kindest 
spirit. 

‘Good-bye, Lewis,’ she said at 
last. ‘I daresay Miss Northbrooke 
is expecting you. I cannot tell 
you how glad I am that she is get- 
ting better! You will, I hope, be 
very happy; and I know you will 
never forget nor undervalue all the 
great kindness you have received 
from her.’ 

Then they rose together. As he 
left Norah’s side, Lewis supposed 
that she would make her way from 
the garden at once; but she sat 
some time under the chestnut-tree, 
and when he was fairly out of hear- 
ing burst into a passion of tears. 

She was crying bitterly when 
the noise of some one parting the 
boughs caused her to look up. 

Margaret Luxton stood there. 

Margaret had observed Lewis 
and Norah together, and had then 
seen Lewis advancing to the house. 
From this she inferred that Norah 
had left too, and gave a start of 
surprise, therefore, when her eyes 
fell upon Norah Lane in her agony 
of tears. 

‘Miss Lane! she said, after a 
long hesitation. 

Norah rose—doing her best to 
hide her tears—quickly. 

*I rested a little while here,’ she 
said. ‘I have seen Miss North- 
brooke, and hope she will soon be 
well,’ 

* Her recovery is slow,’ said Mar- 
garet, her kind eyes bent on Norah, 
and something of the truth dawning 
upon her at the same time. 

The next moment Norah had 
shaken hands with her, and was 
walking quickly towards the en- 
trance of the garden. 

Margaret stood and watched 
her, full of yearning pity. She had 
been anxious to manifest some 
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sympathy, but had hesitated to 
press it upon Norah, who, with all 
her trouble, seemed slow to un- 
burden herself of it to another, or 
to invite another's care. 

‘She loves Mr. Harding,’ thought 
Margaret, as she stood and watched 
Norah on her way from the garden 
this calm autumn morning. 

A sigh escaped her—a heavy 
sigh. Perplexities surrounded her. 
Albina was very troubled, being 
silent, abstracted, at times scarcely 
appearing to welcome the return 
of health ; for although she had as 
yet said nothing to her friend as to 
her old fears, Margaret guessed 
that those old fears had come 
back to her. And was there just 
reason forthem? She could scarcely 
tell. She called to mind what Mrs. 
Gambier had said to her regarding 
Albina. Probably, then, there was 
reason for them. And as she had 
now come upon Norah weeping, 
bitterly weeping, after an interview 
with Lewis Harding, Margaret 
believed those tears could have but 
one meaning—a burdened, an un- 
satisfied, a yearning heart. Norah 
must love Lewis still. On all sides 
there was trouble, uncertainty. 

How could Margaret help them ? 
Her desire to do so grew for some 
minutes into an almost passionate 
eagerness. <A brighter light than 
usual came into her eyes; she 
clasped her hands together nerv- 
ously. Her impotence to help, as 
it always was with her, was a pain 
which tore at her heart, and in- 
stead of bringing tears to her eyes, 
sometimes made them feel dry 
and strained. 

‘God help me to help them ? her 
lips murmured. 

After the utterance of this fervent 
prayer—for in its solemnity and in 
its ardour it was a prayer—she be- 
came more hopeful. Why should 
she despair ofsome solution coming 
to the difficulties of those in whom 
she was interested, and for whose 





welfare she was so solicitous? 
Many a difficulty had been solved 
before this which had at first seemed 
insurmountable—many a trouble 
which threatened to overwhelm 
those she loved had been removed 
after such an appeal to Heaven as 
the appeal she had just made. Re- 
lieved for a while from her anxieties, 
her mind reverted to her own cir- 
cumstances, and she thought of 
Marcus Borodaile, his love for her, 
and her love for him, and the 
colour came softly into her cheeks. 
After her first anxieties, how 
smoothly had things gone with 
her! She had become reconciled 
to the idea of marriage with Marcus 
Borodaile, all prejudices and fears 
having vanished. Now the idea of 
marriage filled her heart with joy. 
Where there had been alarm there 
was peace ; where there had been 
doubt there was assurance ; where 
there had been trouble there was 
joy. How exquisite was the satis- 
faction! Pure and fervent prayers 
went up from her for such a favour, 
which she charged herself with little 
deserving. Margaret had scarcely 
ever looked for such a boon. To 
love and to be loved had always 
seemed to her as precious experi- 
ences for which she dare indulge 
in no anticipation. She must con- 
tent herself with far more common- 
place delights ; and Margaret before 
she saw Marcus Borodaile had re- 
signed herself to a life in which the 
close passionate love of woman for 
man should have no place. But 
how strangely things had happened 
with her! The especial earthly 
favour whose denial she had taught 
herself to accept was unexpectedly 
hers. In a moment her heart had 
begun to beat with new and tu- 
multuous hopes ; life had suddenly 
opened and brighténed to a new 
experience ; her interests, cares, 
and prayers—diffused so long, but 
fervent and sincere in every direc- 
tion taken—were all at once con 
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centrated on one human being, 
who had become more precious to 
her than all else. 

Differences of position had been 
smoothed over. The only one still 
prejudiced against Margaret was 
Mrs. Erskine. Albina Northbrooke 
had become her friend in a mo- 
ment; and Albina, after a while, 
had succeeded in removing the 
prejudices of many other relatives 
of Marcus Borodaile, who had at 
first frowned upon her prospective 
marriage with Marcus. For how 
many things had she to be thank- 
ful ! 

Margaret had scarcely moved 
from the position she had taken 
in the garden when first watching 
Norah Lane as she walked away 
from her. For many minutes she 
had stood there, silent, thoughtful, 
grateful. 

A slight chill caused her to move. 
She turned towards the house, and 
then began to walk rather quickly 
over the grass in the direction of 
it, her thoughts returning in the 
mean time to the interests of her 
friends Albina, Lewis, and Norah 
Lane. 

They were in trouble whilst she 
was enjoying peace; their paths 
were crooked whilst hers was 
straight; when she was thanking 
Heaven for its many mercies, they 
were harassed in mind, uncertain 
of their path. 


‘Margaret,’ said Albina, one 
morning shortly afterwards, ‘ will 
you sing to me?’ 

‘ With pleasure, dear Miss North- 
brooke,’ answered Margaret. 

‘I wish I had a voice like yours, 
Margaret. It is so sweet, I don’t 
wonder Marcus was fascinated byit.’ 

‘What shall 1 sing ?” 

Albina did not answer this ques- 
tion at once, but continued to 
speak about her cousin, and the 
causes which had brought him and 
Margaret together. 
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‘More than once Marcus has 
spoken to me about /Aat morning, 
when he recovered and heard you 
singing ; and he says he shall never 
forget it. It was so strange—your 
voice in the quiet beautiful summer 
morning! He fell in love with you 
at once, Margaret. And Marcus 
can love, can he not? He was 
always faithful, in spite of many 
things about which people com- 
plained. I know you will be happy. 
Now,’ said Albina, ‘sing, dear Mar- 
garet, if you will. It will be so 
pleasant to hear your voice again.’ 

It was Sunday morning, calm, 
fair, and bright, even though 
autumn was verging upon winter. 
Both Margaret and Albina could 
hear the church bells. Albina was 
still too weak to sit up, but there 
was promise that in a day or two 
she would be able to do so. The 
marks of the cruel hands of sick- 
ness were being slowly effaced, 
and all her old beauty was coming 
back to her. 

‘What shall I sing ?’ asked Mar- 
garet. 

‘Some of those old hymns. I 
am savage enough to prefer them 
to the new ones.’ 

And Margaret began singing one 
of the hymns which modern eccle- 
siastical fashion looks upon coldly. 
It was one of those which, in the 
religious revival of the last century, 
under the preaching of John Wes- 
ley, was found to embody the spi- 
ritual wants, the heart-laden prayers 
for relief of thousands of sinning 
but repentant men and women, and 
was free from the questionable 
sentimentality which disfigures a 
great portion of our more modern 
hymns. It contained the cry of a 
burdened but hopeful soul bewailing 
its self-will, and expressing submis- 
sion to a higher and diviner rule. 

Margaret had never sung more 
beautifully. 

‘Sing again, Margaret,’ said Al- 
bina in a low voice, from the 
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bed; ‘that is, if you are not too 
tired.’ 

Margaret paused a few minutes ; 
then her voice rose, clear and beau- 
tiful, once more. 

‘It seems that we are not to ex- 
pect to have our own way here,’ 
Albina made answer when Mar- 
garet ceased. ‘It is hard; but I 
suppose it is best. It is so nice to 
have one’s way; and I’ve had mine 
for so many years, Margaret. I must 
learn now to be contented, I sup- 
pose, without it. But I couldn't 
have sung that hymn from my heart, 
Margaret. I should have been a 
hypocrite if I had. I am very wil- 
ful—I fear as wilful as ever ; my 
illness hasn’t softened me—hasn’t 
made me more resigned. But I 
daresay when you said those words, 
Margaret, you meant that you could 
surrender anything, and would not 
even mind loss and disappointment. 
Was it so, Margaret ? 

‘It is hard for any of us to sur- 
render our wills to the Divine will,’ 
answered Margaret. 

‘It would be hard of you to give 
up Marcus Borodaile, wouldit not?” 
asked Albina quickly. 

‘Very,’ replied Margaret slowly. 

‘But could you, of your own 
free will—without the pressure of 
any circumstances beyond your in- 
fluence—surrender him ?’ 

This question was put with great 

eagerness. 
_ Margaret paused before speak- 
ing. 
‘Without God’s help, no,’ she 
answered. ‘With it, yes.’ 

‘ But it would pain you even so, 
Margaret ?’ said Albina. ‘ It would 
be a terrible wrench, would it 
not ? 

‘Indeed it would,’ said Margaret 
slowly. ‘One’s heart is hard and 
rebellious always, I fear, dear Miss 
Northbrooke.’ 

‘Ah, well, said Albina, ‘you 
are not called upon to make this 
sacrifice. You will marry and be 
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happy ; and I am so glad of it, 
Margaret—so glad of it. How I 
wish,’ she added, ‘ that I had some 
of your spirit of resignation! My 
heart isstubborn, I can’t give in. 
I must rebel. As I’ve told you, I 
have always had my way, and I 
feel more than ever that I must 
have it now. But sing to me again, 
Margaret ; that will soothe me per- 
haps.’ 

When Margaret had finished sing- 
ing, tears were fast falling from Al- 
bina’s eyes. 

‘ Thank you,’ said Albina. 

In the room there was silence for 
a long time, which was broken now 
and then by a sob from Miss North- 
brooke. 

Two or three days afterwards 
Albina was sufficiently recovered 
to sit up a few hours at a time, 
and soon afterwards to leave her 
room; but she was too weak to 
get down-stairs yet. So during the 
day she passed to a pretty little 
apartment not far from her own 
bedroom. The removal was in 
every way beneficial to her. Here, 
under the cheerful influences of a 
change, she was in better spirits to 
receive visitors, and several friends 
were admitted who had not yet 
seen her. 

But she was still at times very 
thoughtful, and Margaret could 
not but note this fact. Even the 
friends who visited her remarked 
upon it ; and Mrs. Gambier spoke 
more than once to Margaret about 
it. 

Often Albina would rouse her- 
self from her brooding, and say, 
‘ Sing to me, Margaret—sing to me. 
There is something in your voice 
that is always pleasant, and which 
soothes and comforts me.’ 

‘I am so glad I can afford you 
any pleasure, dear Miss North- 
brooke.’ 

‘When I was a child,’ observed 
Albina, ‘my nurses always knew 
how to put me into a good temper. 
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However violent or troublesome, 
a song would invariably calm 
me. I ought to be very thankful,’ 
she went on, ‘that I am recover- 
ing my health ; but as I look for- 
ward, I cannot help feeling sad. 
Everything seems dark and un- 
certain. Iam so troubled, Mar- 
garet; and at night when I lie 
awake I fancy sometimes it would 
have been better to have died and 
forgotten all things; and then I 
am not grateful to Dr. Selby for all 
his services and kindnesses to me. 
But for him I should have never 
lived. Ah, how I wish there were 
no struggles in life; for 1am so 
weak, and life is so very, very 
hard ! 

‘ Dr. Selby was indeed very kind,’ 
said Margaret. ‘I never witnessed 
more devotion. 

‘No.’ And then Albina mused 
and was silent. 

One day—Albina was rapidly 
recovering her health now—she 
said to Margaret: 

‘I should like to see Miss Lane.’ 





‘Shall I send for her?’ asked 
Margaret. 
‘Yes,’ replied Albina. ‘ Mar- 


garet,’ she said after a pause— 

‘What is it, dear Miss North- 
brooke ?” 

‘Don’t you fancy sometimes I 
am unusually thoughtful?’ asked 
Albina. 

*I do.’ 

‘Do you wonder what I am 
thinking about ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Northbrooke.’ 

‘I am thinking—I am thinking,’ 
replied Albina slowly. * Well,’ she 
said, ‘ you will know by and by.’ 

‘When would you like to see 
Miss Lane ?” 

‘Soon ; for I want to ask her 
whether she still cares for Mr. 
Harding.’ 

‘I think I can answer that ques- 
tion for you,’ replied Margaret. 

‘She does love him! cried Al- 
bina breathlessly. 
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‘I have no doubt of it.’ 

‘What makes you think so ?” 

‘I found her crying very bitterly 
one day in the garden after an in- 
terview with him.’ 

‘An interview with him? You 
found her crying? Oh, yes, of 
course it is so. You need not send 
for her, Margaret. Sir John Vine 
never made any impression on her 
heart: there were misunderstand- 
ings, that was all. All my work 
was done for nothing. I am 
punished—heavily punished.’ She 
sighed, and sank backward in her 
chair. 

Margaret, upon hearing this, look- 
ed at her with surprise. 

‘I will tell you all one day, Mar- 
garet,’ Albina went on ; ‘ butI can’t 
now. Poor Norah! And of course’ 
—she spoke this more to herself— 
‘ Lewis still loves her. Did I not 
say, Margaret, that Mr. Harding 
did not care in his heart for me? 
You would not believe it. He never 
cared for me. And I loved him— 
so loved him, Margaret !’ 

‘Dear Miss Northbrooke, be 
cautious, and do not excite your- 
self too much,’ said Margaret kind- 
ly ; for she noticed a flush mount 
to Albina’s forehead, and her eyes 
brighten unnaturally. 

‘I will end it all,’ cried Albina, 
speaking rapidly. ‘Mrs. Erskine 
proved to me, from some words of 
Lewis, that he did not care for me. 
At first, after my illness, I did not 
heed them ; for a little while I was 
in a happy dream—it is gone now 
—gone now! Lewis and Norah 
care for each other, and I will not 
stand in their way. I will sacrifice 
myself. Dear Margaret, I would 
never have done it, but for your 
lessons and your influence. It is 
upon this that I have been brood- 
ing so long, and now it shall be 
settled for ever.’ 

She paused a while. 

‘Yes,’ she then went on, ‘Sit 
shall be settled for ever. Whether 
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I marry Lewis, or do not marry 
him, I shall be unhappy: this I can 
plainly see, for his love for me is 
not the love I crave. Dear Mar- 
garet, Lewis must thank you ; for 
you, by your example, have taught 
me so much that I did not know 
before. I have lain awake at nights 
thinking about you ; and then the 
words you had sung have come 
back to me, and I have tried to 
take their lessons to heart; but 
it has been hard work—very hard 
work ; and if I am a martyr, I fear 
that I have little of a martyr’s tem- 
per. I shall tell Lewis that he 
must thank you.’ 

‘ Dear Miss Northbrooke, I hope 
you will not do that ; for you will 
be doing more justice to me than 
I deserve, and quite injustice to 
yourself and your own true nature. 
But I am glad that you are pre- 
pared to make the sacrifice you 
have spoken of ; and I am sure in 
the end it will be the happier for 
you.’ 

‘Do you think so, Margaret ?” 
said Albina, shaking her head. 
‘And how hard I tried to win Lewis 
—how hard I tried to win him !’ 

‘Your sacrifice will be so much 
the worthier,’ said Margaret. 

‘Don’t speak about worthiness, 
Margaret.’ 

Just then there came a knock at 
the door. 

‘One minute, one minute,’ whis- 
pered Albina to Margaret, turning 
faint. ‘It is Lewis. Oh, can I 
tell him ? how can I tell him ?’ 

After having admitted Harding, 
Margaret passed from the room. 

* How well you arelooking!’ said 
Lewis as he took her hand. 

_ ‘Do you think so, Lewis? Yes, 
it seems that I am to get well after 
all,” answered Albina. 

hen for the first time she look- 
ed full into his face and into his 
eyes. Their old witchery was as 
Strong as ever. He bent forward 
and kissed her like a lover. 
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Release him? How could she 
release him? Her heart beat loud- 
ly; a faintness came over her. The 
resolve to speak to him and give 
him his liberty seemed to die away 
within her. 

‘What will Margaret say?’ she 
thought. ‘But why did I boast 
what I would do before I had made 
the effort ?” 

Soshe determined that she would 
say nothing during this interview. 
She would have more strength on 
another day than she had then. 

Lewis Harding stayed with her 
some time. She avoided all refer 
ence to the subject of which her 
mind was full, striving to put it 
away from her, and to enjoy his 
society and conversation as much 
as possible. He told her that he 
would soon be obliged to return to 
town. 

‘But not—not till I am better— 
not till I am able to get down- 
stairs!’ she cried. And then the 
faintness came over her again, for 
she knew that it would be neces- 
sary for her to speak before he left 
the country. 

On this point he satisfied her, 
assuring her that he would not re- 
turn until she was strong enough 
to get down-stairs once more. 

The day came at last when she 
was sufficiently well to undergo 
this fatigue. She had said nothing 
to him yet about Norah, and she 
had admitted to Margaret that she 
had postponed telling Lewis the de- 
cision at which she had arrived. 
‘Let him be mine a little longer, 
Margaret—a little longer,’ she said 
pitifully. ‘ He will soon be all an- 
other's.’ 

Margaret looked at her kindly. 

‘Pity me, Margaret,’ she cried. 
‘Pity me. I w// nerve myself to 
speak to-day; for Lewis will soon 
be gone.’ 

It was about the time that Har- 
ding walked over from his friend 
Marcus Borodaile’s; and Albina 
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glanced as she spoke towards the 
window, through which she could 
have seen him on his way to the 
house. She stood at the window 
some time in deep thought. Her 
face was very agitated. Margaret 
went to the window too, and at 
last saw Lewis making his way up 
the garden. 

*O Margaret,’ cried Albina sud- 
denly, ‘I cannot give him up— 
I cannot give him up!’ And she 
sank on a chair which stood near 
by, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

No, the sacrifice at the moment 
seemed too heavy for her to bear. 
She had undertaken an impossi- 
bility. She had no courage. She 
must go back from her determina- 
tion. Let her be called weak, fool- 
ish, wicked! Her love for Lewis 
was too strong to permit such a 
surrender as she had resolved upon 
making. Let her rather be miser- 
able with him than miserable with- 
out him. Had he asked for his 
release ? No, he had not asked for 
it. If Lewis had done so, Albina 
would have had stronger reasons 
for the course upon which she was 
resolved a little while since. In 
the absence of these reasons, why 
should she carry out her purpose 
of self-sacrifice ? 

‘I cannot give him up,’ she re- 
peated to Margaret. 

Looking up after a while in 
Margaret’s face, amidst its gentle- 
ness, sweetness, and humility she 
noticed a faint look of reproach 
on it—the first she had ever seen 
there. 

‘I was wrong to say that,’ she 
said in an eager whisper. ‘I won’t 
go back from my word. Forgive 
me for being such a coward. I 
will go to Mr. Harding at once. 
Kiss me, Margaret.’ 

Before Margaret could speak but 
a word, she had hurried from the 
room. 

Lewis was almost surprised when 
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Albina entered Mrs. Gambier’s 
drawing-room with such rapid steps. 
But she felt that she must not 
falter in her task. It would be wise 
that what was to be done should 
be done quickly. 

‘Well, Lewis,’ she said, as she 
shook hands with him, ‘and now 
that I have become strong enough 
to get down-stairs once more, you 
will be going to London again, I 
suppose. Sit down; I have a few 
words to say to you.’ 

They seated themselves side by 
side. 

‘How well you are looking! 
cried Lewis. 

‘Do you think so? I am glad 
of it; for I think I have been ill 
long enough ; and Mrs. Gambier 
must be nearly tired of having an 
invalid in her house. Now I will 
tell you what I came here for.’ 

She sighed, and then went on, 
speaking rapidly: 

‘ Lewis, you must not be offended 
at what I am going to say to you; 
for after this meeting we shall never 
have any angry words again. But, 
Lewis, I know that you do not love 
me as I thought you once did. Pray 
do not think I am angry with you ; 
I have done with all anger, and we 
shall understand each other better 
than we have ever yet done. Youdo 
not love me, Lewis; you love Norah 
Lane. Don’t speak, but hear me 
out. I have known this for some 
time, and sometimes I have tried to 
shut my eyes to it, and sometimes, 
as you know, I have openly charged 
you with not loving me. I can’t, 
however, shut my eyes any longer ; 
and though I tell you how strong 
my conviction is that you have all 
along loved Norah more than my- 
self, I do so without feeling any 
jealousy in my heart whatever. 
How surprised you look, Lewis! 
Albina faintly smiled. ‘ But I have 
something more to say to you than 
this. From this moment I release 
you.’ 
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‘ Albina ! 

‘Won't you accept your release ? 
Oh, yes, Lewis, I am sure you will. 
It is far, far better that it should be 
as I say. Norah is a dear girl. 
You loved her before you loved me, 
and I ought to have thought of 
this, and not have attempted to win 
you from her. All that is to be at 
an end now. You have your free- 
dom—you can go to Norah. What 
has passed between ourselves you 
must regard as a dream from which 
you have been now awakened—not 
too late, I hope, Lewis.’ 

She paused. Lewis could say 
nothing. She had spoken very 
easily, and with little apparent effort. 

‘Well, Lewis, what do you say ?” 
she asked. ‘Are you surprised ? 
Of course. Perhaps I am surprised 
myself. Now shake hands, and let 
us be friends.’ 

‘What has induced you—’ stam- 
mered Lewis. 

‘Oh, many causes have induced 
me to come to this decision,’ replied 
Albina quietly. ‘You must thank 
Margaret Luxton, as wellas myself, 
that you are free. She has taught 
me many things that I was ignorant 
of before. 1 was very fond of 
having my own way until I knew 
her, and now I find it wise that I 
should not have it always; there- 
fore I have come to the conclusion 
that it would be best for both of 
us that I should release you from 
your engagement ; and I hope No- 
rah will forgive me for the injuries 
I have done her, and after this take 
me into her favour again.’ 

As she uttered these last words 
her face saddened, her voice became 
low. 

‘Lewis,’ she said, breaking the 
silence which followed, and speak- 
ing slowly, ‘I have something else 
to tell you—something to confess. 
Oh, what will you say to me when 
you hear it ? 

She paused. 

* You will say, I am sure, that I 
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am very wicked—in my illness I 
felt I had been so. But it was all 
owing to me,’ she went on, ‘that 
Norah went to reside with Sir John 
Vine after my uncle's death. I de- 
ceived my uncle—’ 

She stopped again. Lewis looked 
at her in a bewildered way. 

* My uncle would have appointed 
Norah’s uncle guardian with Sir 
John, had I not falsely told him that 
Mr. Lane objected to the duties 
and reponsibilities attaching to the 
office of guardian. Upon hearing 
this, he left matters in the hands 
of Sir John Vine and his solicitor. 
I knew Sir John was in love with 
Norah, and I thought if Norah was 
once under his roof Sir John might 
succeed in making her his wife. I 
tried to separate her from you, 
Lewis. And now, what can you 
say to me? Are you very angry? 
Do you reproach me very bitterly 
for having caused you and Norah 
so much unhappiness ?” 

Of course he could not reproach 
her, knowing so well the motives 
by which she had been influenced. 

‘I did this wicked thing because 
I loved you, Lewis. Let that plead 
for me, if it can.’ 

* You cannot think that I would 
reproach you,’ cried Lewis. 

‘No. Well, the mischief has 
been repaired now, has it not, 
Lewis? And all the mistakes are 
over ; you are free. I must think 
of life without you, Lewis. It 
will be a little hard at first, but 
I shall become reconciled to it 
before long. I am not the first 
by a good many to meet with 
such a disappointment. And we 
shall be friends, shall we not? Now 
good-bye !’ 

In a moment her calmness left 
her, tears overflowed her eyes, 
passionately she threw her arms 
round Lewis Harding’s neck, and 
drew his face down and kissed it 
again and again and yet again. 
‘’Tis the last time—the last time!’ 
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she cried through her terrible sobs. 
* Now go, Lewis—go to Norah! 


CHAPTER XLI. 
‘ FAREWELL, AND PROSPER.’ 

‘So, Margaret, it is all over, is 
it?’ said Sir Marcus Borodaile to 
Miss Luxton a few mornings after 
Albina Northbrooke had released 
Lewis Harding from his engage- 
ment. ‘I did not think Albina 
would give him up.’ 

‘It is all over,’ answered Mar- 
garet. 

‘And of course Albina is not 
in very good spirits ?” 

‘She is sad at times,’ responded 
Margaret. 

‘She was very fond of Harding, 
and I hoped he really cared for 
her.’ 

‘She acted most generously,’ said 
Margaret. 

‘Albina is a brick ; she always 
was. And now I daresay the doc- 
tor will try it on again.’ 

‘I think he loves her,’ said Mar- 
garet after a while. 

‘There’s no doubt about that. 
Months ago he was spoons on her 
in London—don’t know what that 
means, do you, Margaret? Well, I 
must give over slang, I suppose. I 
mean he was very fond of her, and 
made her an offer, and she refused 
him. He had better bide his time, 
for Albina is not likely to forget 
Lewis in a hurry.’ 

‘No, she is not. Her affections 
are deep; her memory is tena- 
clous—' 

‘But she’s too nice a girl to re- 
main an vid maid, so I heartily wish 
the doctor may prosper. And now 
we will speak about ourselves.’ 

Margaret Luxton, at Marcus 
Borodaile’s request, had accom- 
panied him from Mrs. Gambier’s 
house, and had walked on with him 
till he reached his own home. They 
had beenstrolling about the grounds 
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some time; it was the last day of 
October, and the signs of coming 
winter were still pleasantly few. 

‘Well, Margaret,’ continued Bo- 
rodaile, ‘I begin to feel rather 
lonely here. My old friends say 
I’ve grown solemn, and keep away 
from me. I don’t much regret it; 
and one’s dogs, faithful as they are, 
are not everything. So I hope it 
won't be long before you are willing 
to marry me—just as 1 am—no 
great shakes, possibly, but not 
quite bad. I know you don’t ex- 
pect me to be perfect, and it is not 
in me. But you know I love you.’ 

Margaret’s face flushed. 

‘I hope this step will be for your 
happiness in every respect,’ she 
made answer. 

‘You need have no doubt about 
that,’ cried Marcus emphatically. 

‘I do not think only of your 
earthly happiness, Marcus—’ 

‘I know; still earthly happiness 
is a consideration, and I don’t fancy 
I’m the man to be made virtuous 
by being very miserable.’ 

‘We none of us know the disci- 
pline that is best for us.’ 

‘Surely that’s not a prelude to 
your telling me that you cannot 
marry me for some time to come. 
Katharine, by Jove ! 

For Marcus Borodaile’s eyes just 
then fell upon his sister, Mrs. Ers- 
kine, rapidiy approaching him and 
Miss Luxton. Being near-sighted, 
Mrs. Erskine failed to see Mar- 
garet until she was close to her; 
then she almost stopped, and the 
well-known frown came to her face. 

‘I expected to find you alone,’ 
were Mrs. Erskine’s first words. 

‘What has brought you here?’ 
asked her brother rather quickly ; 
for he resented the recognition she 
refused to accord Miss Laxton. 
‘You know Miss Luxton?’ he said. 

Katharine slightly inclined her 
head towards Margaret. 

*I will leave you now,’ said Mar- 
garet in a low voice. 
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‘Very well, responded Marcus, 
in a tone of annoyance at his sister’s 
provocation. 

‘’Pon my word, Katharine,’ he 
said, when Margaret was out of 
hearing, ‘ you might bea little more 
civil to Miss Luxton.’ 

‘I can only be friendly with my 
equals,’ said Mrs. Erskine. 

‘Oh! said Marcus curtly. ‘ Well,’ 
he added, ‘what have you got to 
say tome? Something, I suppose, 
by your coming here.’ 

‘ Marcus, I am very miserable.’ 

‘That’s nothing unusual, is it? 
You don’t go the right way to work 
to be otherwise. You hate every- 
body except that fool of a husband 
of yours, who is not worth a kick.’ 

‘ He is very trying,’ admitted Ka- 
tharine. 

‘What! has he been up to his 
old games?’ cried Marcus. ‘Of 
course, and he has made you miser- 
able, and you have come here to 
tellme aboutit. I think you would 
have got a better hearing if you had 
been a little more civil to Miss Lux- 
ton. But you have a devil of a 
temper, Katharine. Well, and what 
has Theodore been at ?” 

‘He is very angry with me, Mar- 
cus, and has not spoken civilly for 
a week.’ 

‘Did the beggar ever speak 
civilly to any one? But that is 
nothing new, Katharine; and of 
course you have given him cause 
for his present humour. What have 
you done ?” 

‘You must know that I have 
always been anxious to build a 
church—’ 

‘Why don’t you build a chapel ?” 
interrupted Marcus with a laugh. 
‘It would be handy for me and 
Margaret ; for I daresay I shall end 
by going to one.’ 

‘Marcus!’ cried Mrs. Erskine 
indignantly. 

‘Well, what about your church- 
building ?? said Marcus, in a tone 
of impatience. 
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* Theodore objects to it,’ replied 
his sister. ‘When I first mooted 
the subject to him he opposed it, 
and got Sir John Vine to oppose it 
too. Persuaded by them, I aban- 
doned the project for a time ; but 
Sir John being dead, and my con- 
viction as to the righteousness of 
my cause being as strong as, or 
stronger than, ever, I have resumed 
the project, greatly to my husband’s 
displeasure.’ 

* Theodore thinks, of course, that 
you will throw away a lot of tin,’ 
said Marcus. ‘Theodore always 
had an eye to the pence ; I wish I 
had. Well?’ 

‘You know how I love him, 
Marcus?’ said Mrs. Erskine. 

‘The more fool you! thought 
Marcus ; who answered, ‘ Oh, yes ; 
there’s no doubt about that.’ 

‘It is hard for me to suffer his 
slights and indignities,’ Mrs. Ers- 
kine went on; ‘it is more than I 
can bear. It will break my heart. 
I cannot describe the anguish I 
have endured this week; it has 
been intolerable. For I do not 
deserve it, Marcus; I have only 
been doing my duty, and a duty I 
have neglected too long. But 
Theodore will not see this, and, 
because he cannot alter me, visits 
me with his keenest displeasure.’ 

‘ Then you are still going on with 
your church-building scheme ? 

‘Still.’ 

‘Why don’t you give it up and 
make peace with your husband ?” 

‘I can’t. I did so once; my 
conscience will not permit me to 
do it a second time.’ 

‘ If Sir John Vine had lived, you 
would have been quiet enough, I 
expect, Katharine,’ said Marcus. 
‘I thought his death was a general 
benefit. Egad, it seems his com- 
mon sense kept you from one sort 
of folly ; so, for your sake, I regret 
his loss.’ 

‘ Marcus, Marcus, do not be so 
frivolous.’ 
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Poor Mrs. Erskine! For several 
days she had led a wretched life. 
Marcus was right in hinting that 
she feared Sir John ; for no sooner 
was this excellent man of business 
and divine dead than her thoughts 
once more reverted to her church, 
and she forthwith resumed her cor- 
respondence with an architect and 
with the owner of the land where 
she purposed the church should be 
built. Mrs. Erskine, furthermore, 
wrote to the bishop of the diocese, 
and his lordship was delighted with 
her proposals. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the letter of 
the prelate. All along she was 
secretly fearful of her husband’s 
discovering what had taken place. 
Her hope lay in getting the matter 
so far advanced that it should be 
impossible for her to withdraw 
without compromising herself. In 
this event Theodore might see the 
folly of opposition, and resign him- 
self to circumstances. But, unfor- 
tunately, the bishop, who was on 
a confirmation tour, met Theodore 
in Torchester. The bishop imme- 
diately directed him to convey his 
compliments to Mrs. Erskine, and 
in so doing let the cat out of the 
bag. ‘Theodore did not swear be- 
fore the bishop, but he swore as 
soon as his lordship’s back was 
turned, making his way home after- 
wards to his wife in the worst of 
humours. She must give up that 
nonsense ; she must write and can- 
cel all her arrangements ; she must 
obey him, or it would be the worse 
for her. 

Mrs. Erskine stoutly refused to 
obey him. Matters got worse; she 
continued to busy herself as much 
as ever upon the scheme; but her 
husband’s conduct was torment to 
her. At last, in sheer despair, re- 
membering that on previous occa- 
sions Marcus had spoken with ad- 
vantage to Theodore, she resolved 
to open her mind to her brother. 

‘I suppose you want me to give 
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Theodore a little advice,’ said 
Marcus. 

‘If you would speak to him, 
Marcus—’ said Mrs. Erskine. 

‘I'll speak to him, Katharine, if 
you desire it,’ replied Marcus sig- 
nificantly. 

In the course of the day he en- 
countered Theodore. 

* Well, Erskine,’ he said, ‘ 1 hear 
your wife is anxious to build a 
church.’ 

Theodore turned on him sourly. 

‘Yes, she’s thinking of that folly, 
and I have told her I don’t approve 
of it.’ 

‘ There is no occasion that you 
should bully her.’ 

‘Bully her? I don’t bully her,’ 
replied Theodore, colouring. 

‘You do.’ And here Marcus 
laid his hand heavily on his brother- 
in-law’s shoulder. ‘And I tell you 
what, Erskine, I won’t stand it. 
You know we have had some words 
before on similar subjects. You 
shall not bully Katharine. Do you 
understand ?” 

‘If I object to her folly, I have 
a right to speak, surely, sir,’ cried 
Theodore angrily. 

‘Look here, my boy! You do 
something more than speak to her 
—you bully the woman; and you 
can do that sort of thing to per- 
fection. I give you credit for it; and 
it is about the only thing you can 
do well. Do you want me to horse- 
whip you?’ cried Marcus. 

‘Who is bullyingnow?’ exclaimed 
Theodore. ‘I won't have this in- 
terference. Katharine is throwing 
away money foolishly. Ifit would 
do any good—but it doesn’t ; so I 
won't stand it—’ 

‘ Theodore,’ said Marcus impres- 
sively, ‘the money is hers, and she 
has a right to do what she pleases 
with it. You owe everything to her. 
What a poor beggar you were, and 
would have been, if you had not 
married her! Without her money, 
where would you have been, Mr. 
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Erskine? Think of that, and let 
her indulge her whims without 
making her miserable, or you shall 
answer for it.’ 

*She’s crazy!’ cried Mr. Erskine. 

* She was crazy when she married 
you,’ coolly observed Marcus. ‘I’ve 
threatened to horsewhip you before 
on account of your conduct to my 
sister; and although she is never 
particularly kind and agreeable to 
me, I will carry out my threat if I 
hear any farther complaints. Let 
her build her church, and do you ab- 
stain fromill-treating her; or—’ and 
Marcus bent his fist in Theodore’s 
face. 

Theodore turned white with 
passion and fear. Marcus smiled 
grimly at these symptoms of terror. 

‘ What — the — devil — right— 
have—you to interfere?’ gasped 
out Theodore. 

‘You miserable coward! cried 
Marcus, his large eyes blazing with 
scorn, ‘you contemptible coward ; 
you white-livered hound! Take 
my advice, or it will be the worse 
for you. Now,’ he continued, ‘I 
am going to live a highly respect- 
able and virtuous life for the future. 
I, Marcus Borodaile, am about 
to join the side of the’ respectable 
portion of society; and I'll com- 
mence my new career, Erskine, by 
giving you the soundest horse- 
whipping man ever had—do you 
understand ?—unless you promise 
me to behave better.’ 

*‘I—I—’ stammered Theodore, 
and then he stopped ; for Marcus 
looked as though he would horse- 
whip him on the spot. 

Marcus went on coolly : 

‘Understand me: this is no 
idle threat. My conscience will 
approve of the act; and if it does 
not, I don’t know that it will much 
matter. What have you to say to 
that ?” 

Theodore’s white lips murmured 
some indistinct words ; he lowered 
his eyes, his heart beat violently. 
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Theodore had no reason to doubt 
Marcus—and he did not doubt him 
foramoment. Marcus Borodaile’s 
anger and Marcus Borodaile’s 
words were too unmistakable. 

‘What have you to say?’ asked 
Marcus again. 

It was very hard for Mr. Erskine 
to give Marcus the answer he de- 
manded. Katharine would throw 
away thousands of pounds, and 
Theodore must sit by and witness 
this folly unless he cared to risk 
the punishment by which he had 
been threatened—punishment Mar- 
cus Borodaile could inflict in a very 
effective fashion. 

‘Now then,’ said Borodaile, 
‘what sort of answer are you pre- 
pared to give me?’ 

Still Theodore hesitated. How 
he hated the long strong figure be- 
fore him, swinging its arms about 
as though testing their strength! 

‘I suppose—’ he muttered. 

‘Come, come, no supposition. 
Give me your word that you will 
behave better to my sister. You 
know the consequences of a re- 
fusal.’ 

At last, after a considerable 
amount of mental agitation, Mr. 
Erskine said something implying 
that he was willing to take the 
advice which Borodaile had offered 
him, and that his wife should have 
no cause to complain of his con- 
duct. 

‘ I expect,’ thought Marcus, when 
the interview was over, ‘that I shall 
have to renew this threat every six 
months.’ 

Circumstances threw Borodaile 
and his sister together before many 
days, and he at once asked her 
whether her husband was in the 
habit of treating her better. 

‘Yes, Marcus, I am glad to say 
so,’ she replied. 

‘I thought I had made myself 
understood. And now,’ said her 
brother, ‘I must have a word or 
two with you, Katharine.’ 











‘What have you to say to me?” 
asked his sister, eyeing him seri- 
ously. 

‘I did not do you this kindness 
quite gratuitously, Katharine. You 
must concede me a favour in re- 
turn. I expect you to be friendly 
with Margaret Luxton.’ 

‘Marcus !’ cried Mrs. Erskine, 
starting. 

‘IT expect you to be friendly with 
Margaret Luxton,’ said her brother. 
‘After this there must be no cold 
looks, no frowns, no holding aloof 
from her. She is going to be my 
wife; and as you are my sister, I 
desire you to have some considera- 
tion for my relationship with your- 
self, and show yourself cordial and, 
if possible, affectionate with her.’ 

Mrs. Erskine did not answer 
at once. Here was a request—to 
hold out the hand of friendship to 
Margaret Luxton, that heretic, 
that follower of strange gods—it 
was impossible ! 

‘T insist upon this,’ said Marcus, 
who saw what was passing in her 
mind. ‘ You must be civil to her 
for the future.’ 

‘Why do you not ask of me 
something else ?’ 


‘I want nothing else. Do you 
refuse me this favour ?” 
*Really, Marcus, when you 


know my views upon certain mat- 
ters, when you know what my 
conscience is—’ 

‘Very well,’ cried Marcus. ‘ Ask 
me for no more favours. When 
your husband bullies you, don’t tell 
me, for I won’t listen. Give me 
this promise, or, by Jove! I’ll go to 
Theodore and say, “Keep your 
wife if possible from throwing her 
money away on church-building ; 
stop this craze of hers.” Do you 
wish me to do this, Katharine ? 
Heaven and earth! my wishes are 
easy enough to comply with.’ 

Katharine thought a moment. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘I will do as 
you wish. I will.’ 
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‘I desire you well to understand 
that your friendship with Margaret 
must be genuinely cordial. You 
must invite her to your house as 
my future wife; you must intro- 
duce her to your friends as my 
future wife; you must treat her 
as a sister-in-law. No humbug, you 
understand.’ 

How terrible this was ! 

‘ Very well, Marcus,’ replied Mrs. 
Erskine coldly. 

‘And you must call upon her to- 
day or to-morrow at her own home.’ 

‘ Never !’ 

‘My dear Katharine, I insist 
upon it!’ 

‘Anything but that.’ 

‘Unless you do, I shall regard 
your promise of friendship as worth- 
less, and act accordingly.’ 

‘You exact too much; butwell— 
well—lI’ll comply,’ answered Mrs. 
Erskine. 

‘That’s good. I am glad you 
are reasonable. Let me see. You 
have promised to be friendly with 
her, and you have promised also to 
call upon her at her home. Now, I 
have something else to ask of you.’ 
And here Marcus grinned. 

Mrs. Erskine’s sensations were 
anything but agreeable. She had 
conceded a great deal, and, from 
the manner of Marcus, she was 
clearly to expect that she must con- 
cede more. And how bitterly she 
had hated Margaret Luxton! How 
bitterly she hated her now! But 
she was afraid of Marcus ; and she 
was afraid of her husband. Marcus 
had spoken with good effect to 
Theodore on his conduct. Theo- 
dore had been civil ; and it seemed 
to her that she was at liberty to 
carry out her long-cherished inten- 
tions in respect to the erection of 
a church, which for months had 
been her daily and almost nightly 
dream. To offend her brother—to 
refuse compliance with his wishes 
—all her peace would be gone. 
What more did Marcus want ? 
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‘Iam glad you are so reason- 
able,’ said her brother ; ‘and now, 
Kate, for one more matter. That 
settled, and 1 shall have nothing 
more to say. It is just possible,’ 
he went on, ‘ that, out of regard for 
Margaret’s religious views, I may 
not be married at a church, but at 
a chapel. Ifso I shall want you 
to attend.’ 

‘Marcus, how can you say 
such a thing to me?’ cried Mrs. 
Erskine. ‘I will never do this— 
never !’ 

‘ Kate, you must be reasonable,’ 
said Marcus coolly. 

‘You are exacting too much,’ 
exclaimed Katharine. ‘Ihave com- 
plied hitherto with your requests, 
but with this I will not; no, for no 
earthly consideration. I will call 
upon Miss Luxton ; I willbe friendly 
with her ; I will invite her to my 
house. But if she marries where 
you say that she will, I cannot at- 
tend.’ 

‘Well, well,’ said Marcus, in a 
consolatory tone, ‘we won’t press 
this matter. Perhaps you will think 
differently of your own accord after 
a while.’ 

To this Katharine made no re 
ply. Here the matter ended. He 
and his sister parted good friends. 
But before they separated, Marcus 
again impressed upon Katharine 
the obligations under which she lay 
to him; and these she professed 
herself willing to observe. 

‘She is about the most prejudiced 
woman in Christendom,’ said Mar- 
cus afterwards to Margaret Luxton ; 
‘but to get some kindness out of 
her husband, and to carry out her 
whim about a church, she will give 
in when you would least expect it. 
Poor Katharine! She won’t snub 


you any more, Margaret ; that’s a 
consideration.’ 

Released from the opposition 
of her husband, Mrs. Erskine pro- 
ceeded with her work. She had the 
satisfaction of knowing that achurch 


would really be built. It was a 
proud moment for her. The neigh- 
bouring clergy were profuse in their 
congratulations. Theodore said 
nothing, but he did not bully her. 
Whatever his feelings might be on 
the subject, he kept them to him- 
self. 

It now became evident to Mrs. 
Erskine that she was unable to per- 
form all the duties in connection 
with the matter, and she looked for 
a person with business habits who 
should take a leading hand in su- 
perintending the works, looking to 
the accounts, &c. Suddenly it 
dawned upon her that Mr. Albert 
Northbrooke was just the man for 
the office. He was known to be a 
capital man of business, and it 
would be a matter of difficulty to 
take him in. It was true he was a 
lawyer ,; perhaps for this reason it 
would be well that the funds should 
pass through his hands. So Mr. 
Northbrooke obtained the appoint- 
ment. 

‘If I don’t make a good thing of 
this,’ he said to himself with infinite 
satisfaction, when he had arranged 
terms with Mrs. Erskine and mas- 
tered his duties, ‘my name is not 
what it is.’ 

Indeed, Mr. Northbrooke began 
to make a very good thing of it. 
The foundation had barely been 
laid before he was a richer man. 
As the works progressed Mr. North- 
brooke contrived to benefit himself 
at the expense of Mrs. Erskine, 
having a way of cooking the ac- 
counts which did him infinite credit. 
It would have puzzled more than 
one clever head to detect him. 
His constant appeals for further ad- 
vances failed for a long time to 
provoke suspicion in Mrs. Erskine’s 
mind ; for she had determined to 
be munificent in the matter, and 
was really gratified that Mr. North- 
brooke was carrying out the work 
in a proper spirit. All this was 
encouraging to Mr. Northbrooke; he 
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chuckled to himself; he devised 
ingenious plans for getting more 
money; he succeeded to his perfect 
satisfaction! But eventually even 
Mrs. Erskine began to think that 
cash was being spent very fast, and 
hinted at a little economy. Mr. 
Northbrooke pulled in for a time, 
but for a time only ; then his de- 
mands were resumed. Poor Mrs. 
Erskine was now really troubled. 
Generous, as she had determined 
upon being, she had in no sense ex- 
pected that church-building would 
have entailed such an expenditure 
of money. She dreaded to tell her 
husband. Mr. Northbrooke knew 
this. ‘It is a building of which you 
will be proud,’ he said cunningly 
to Mrs. Erskine, by way of keeping 
up her spirits. Mrs. Erskine was 
fain to believe him; but she be- 
came very anxious. Even piety can 
have an eye to economy. Never- 
theless, the church continued to 
make progress, and Mr. North- 
brooke to draw upon her very 
freely. 

‘This is better than knocking up 
a lawyer’s bill,’ he would say, as he 
surveyed the works growing to com- 
pletion. Every brick, every stone, 
every ecclesiastical device, every 
pane of glass, had paid him a per- 
centage, and Mr. Northbrooke was 
proud of his work. 

Mrs. Erskine looked on with dis- 
satisfied eyes, but said little. Her 
scheme was carried out, and she 
had paid dearly for it. 

‘That fellow has been robbing 
you through thick and thin,’ her 
brother said to her one day with a 
loud laugh. 

‘I fear he has,’ was her mournful 
reply. ‘ But say nothing to Theo- 
dore—say nothing to Theodore,’ she 
pleaded ; fornow she was beginning 
to regret that she had not taken 
her husband’s advice. 

Marcus burst out laughing louder 
than ever. ‘Albert Northbrooke 
has managed to get some of my 
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uncle Northbrooke’s money into 
his pocket after all,’ he said. 

So thought Mr. Albert more than 
once to himself. 

‘It is a very charming building,’ 
he remarked one day to Mrs. Ers- 
kine, with unblushing hardihood ; 
‘and if I had not looked well after 
the carpenters and bricklayers the 
expense would have been double.’ 

To this Katharine Erskine had 
nothing to say. But the joy of 
having actually built a church, with 
all the most novel ecclesiastical 
beauties and arrangements, was 
wanting to Mrs, Erskine when she 
reflected what a terrible expense it 
had entailed upon her. 

‘That affair must have cost you 
alot of money,’ remarked Theodore 
one day sarcastically to his wife ; 
and this was the only observation he 
ever made on the subject. 

Mrs. Erskine felt herself unable 
to give her husband a satisfactory 
reply. 


When Lewis Harding left Albi- 
na’s presence he did not at once 
go to Norah. He felt the need of 
some self-commune. Now that Al- 
bina had released him, now that she 
had spoken the words which left 
him free to seek the hand of Norah 
once more, he felt a strange pang of 
sorrow in his heart at his separation 
from Albina. How she had loved 
him! How generous and self-sa- 
crificing she had been on hisbehalf ! 
How much he still owed to her! 
Her last passionate kiss, how much 
did it not reveal ! 

And then, as Lewis continued to 
think upon his past relationship with 
Albina Northbrooke, he reproached 
himself for having sought her hand, 
and impressed her for a time with 
the conviction that he loved her. 
For with his whole heart he had not 
loved her. Her society had been 
pleasant to him; her person, with 
its many charms, had given him 
delight. But he had not been loyal 
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to her, though he had striven hard 
to be so. In thus seeking her hand, 
therefore, he had done her wrong. 
And now he was free—she had her- 
self released him—free to re-seek 
Norah’s love. And how would 
Norah receive him? With re- 
proaches, or with ready forgiveness? 
This matter was soon settled. In 
due course he sought Norah; he 
told his story; she forgave him. 
She loved him, as she had loved 
him all along. 

Of Albina’s unselfishness he 
could not speak in too high praise ; 
and Norah was not behind him in 
lauding her. Lewis just referred 
to her confession, but that was all. 

‘She has magnanimously re- 
paired the wrong she did me,’ 
said Norah fervently ; ‘and in my 
heart I have forgiven her that. If 
she had not mentioned the subject 
I should never have referred to it, 
Lewis. Her faults are outweighed 
by her many excellent qualities, and 
of how few of us can that be said!’ 

* True, Norah.’ 

‘ How I hope that in time she 
may be brought to love Dr. Selby!’ 

Lewis and Norah were married 
in the following spring. 

And not long afterwards Marcus 
Borodaile and Margaret were mar- 
ried too. The ceremony took place 
at church, and Mrs. Erskine at- 
tended. She also extended to Mar- 
garet the friendship she had pro- 
mised her brother. 

The influence of Margaret on 
her husband became great and per- 
manent. His friends forgot to 
speak of him as ‘wild Marcus.’ 
In spite of the heavy mortgages on 
his property, he managed to keep 
his head above water; and to-day 
there is promise that much that 
seemed lost will be redeemed. 

‘I thought he would be a fool to 
marry that dissenting girl,’ some of 
his friends said; ‘but it was the 
best thing he ever did. If it had 


not been for that beautiful psalm- 


singer he would soon have gone to 
the devil.’ 

In a worldly point of view Lewis 
Harding flourished. Proposals, 
through Mr. Bevington, were again 
made to Albina that he should 
repay that part of her fortune which 
he had lost; but she rejected the 
overtures at once. So, with the 
money that Sir John Vine had paid 
him, he entered into partnership 
with the firm of which old Mr. 
Northbrooke had been the head. 
His one failure had taught him 
many lessons; and Lewis Har- 
ding’s services were soon discovered 
to be of great value. 

Albina ? 

It was a long, long time before 
she knew anything like happiness 
again. John Selby sought her hand 
once more, and was firmly rejected. 
During the winter she remained 
with her friend Mrs. Gambier, and in 
the spring she returned to London. 
Although she suspected Mrs. Ches- 
ley of having opened Norah’s eyes 
to her proceedings with regard to 
the exclusion of Mr. Lane from 
Norah’s guardianship, she said no- 
thing to her. She was too listless, 
too little interested in anything, to 
be angry. Society gave her no 
pleasure. ‘I shall be an old maid,’ 
she wrote to Margaret; ‘andI am 
quite reconciled to my fate. I feel 
that I can never love again; I 
have loved too dearly once. Oh, 
it is so hard—so hard, Margaret! 
Yet I know I did wrong to make 
Lewis the idol I did, and perhaps 
I am justly punished. I hoped, if 
I surrendered him, that I should 
find, at any rate, some satisfaction 
at last; but in this I am disap- 
pointed. Life offers me nothing 
for which I care. I look upon all 
things indeed in a dull mechanical 
way. All seems a play, and I the 
sole miserable spectator. Will it 
ever be so? Day succeeds day, 
and every day is a copy of the one 
which went before. I am afraid, 
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Margaret dear, you will say this 
murmuring is as reprehensible as 
open rebellion.’ 

Rejected more than once, John 
Selby did not give up his suit. In 
the summer he asked Albina once 
again to be his wife. Her answer 
was the same: ‘I have no heart,’ 
she said to him, very sadly. 

It was not long after this that 
Sir Marcus Borodaile and his wife 
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came to stay with Albina at Pem- 
bridge-square ; and in writing to 
Norah, Margaret said: ‘I think 
eventually that Albina will consent 
to marry Dr. Selby.’ 

She was right. Before the end 
of the year Albina married John 
Selby, believing that she could love 
him with her whole heart ; and her 
heart, in spite of her many faults, 
was a noble one. 


END OF ‘ HONOURS DIVIDED,’ 


DON’T TAKE IT TO HEART, 





THERE'S many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did not we rehearse it, 
And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


There’s many a sorrow 
Would vanish to-morrow, 
Were we not unwilling to furnish the wings ; 
So sadly intruding 
And quietly brooding, 
It hatches out all sorts of horrible things. 


How welcome the seeming 
Of looks that are beaming, 
Whether one’s wealthy or whether one’s poor ! 
Eyes bright as a berry, 
Cheeks red as a cherry, 
The groan and the curse and the heartache can cure. 


Resolved to be merry, 
All worry to ferry 
Across the famed waters that bid us forget ; 
And no longer tearful, 
But happy and cheerful, 
We feel life has much that’s worth living for yet. 


GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 
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WOOED AND MARRIED. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ NELLIE’S MEMORIES,’ ‘ WEE WIFIE,’ ‘BARBARA HEATHCOTR'S TRIAL,” 
AND ‘ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT,’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. 
BeroreE they parted for the night 
Dym timidly sought permission 
from Mr. Chichester to share her 
secret with his mother, but she was 
a little surprised at the hesitation 
with which he acceded to her re- 
quest. Her look of astonishment 

recalled him. 

* You have promised to trust me,’ 
he said, with a grave smile at her 
perplexed face. ‘In fact, you have 
given me avery full and convincing 
proof of your faith in me a very few 
hours ago. Am I asking too much 
if I beg you to trust me a little 
longer ?” 

* Do you wish me not to tell your 
mother, then? I only thought—’ 
Dym’s perfect faith was jarring 
sadly with her old sturdy honesty. 
How was she to keep from Mrs. 
Chichester that she was engaged 
to her son? 

Dym’s face was always eloquent, 
and Mr. Chichester understood her 
thoroughly. 

‘You would be a very trans- 
parent deceiver, I am afraid. No, 
my child; I never meant to lay 
such a yoke on your conscience. 
Tell my mother by all means. I 
only ask that for a little while she 
may be the only confidante. Do 
you understand me?’ taking her 
hand with one of his persuasive 
looks, 

‘Of course I shall do as you 
wish,’ she replied, colouring high 
under it. ‘There is no one else 
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whom I care to tell, unless, per- 
haps, it were Humphrey,’ with a 
quick throb of pain as she thought 
how Will would have rejoiced in 
her happiness ; and as though he 
again understood her, he drew her 
closer to him. 

‘I am almost glad that you have 
nothing to give up for me,’ he said 
tenderly after a minute’s silence. 
‘You have always seemed to belong 
to us somehow. My cousin is go- 
ing away to-morrow, to stay with 
some friends in Cumberland. On 
her return I shall tell her myself; 
but until things are definitely set- 
tled, I have no wish that our affairs 
should furnish food for village gos- 
sip. Only’'—with a droll look—‘ I 
think with you that Humphrey has 
a right to know. I am afraid he 
wanted somebody very badly him- 
self once upon a time. Would 
you rather he should hear it from 
me, Dym ? 

And Dym shyly answered ‘ Yes.’ 

It was well that Dym was too 
young and inexperienced, as well 
as too humble-minded, to expect 
much attention from her fiancé; for 
certainly Mr. Chichester was not a 
demonstrative lover. Dym’s un- 
selfishness and devotion saved her 
from many a chill feeling of disap- 
pointment. 

After a little time he resumed 
his ordinary manner with her; and 
except that he sought her society 
more frequently, and on all occa- 
sions paid the utmost deference to 
her opinion and wishes, there was 
nothing that could betray to the 
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most watchful eyes that he had ex- 
changed the friend for the lover. 

A thorough understanding pre- 
vailed between them, but it could 
hardly be called courtship : he had 
always been kind and gentle with 
her, and now he was doubly so. 
With instinctive delicacy he con- 
trived to infuse a new element of 
respect into his manner: he was 
less abrupt and more yielding. 
Dym was often distressed at the 
way in which he would set aside his 
own wishes or plans if he thought 
he could minister to her pleasure. 
A shadow of disrespect to Miss 
Elliott was sure to bring down his 
severest displeasure on the of- 
fender, tacitly rather than by word. 
He was proving to her that she was 
the woman whom the master of 
Ingleside delighted to honour; and 
yet was there nothing lacking in 
his devotion ? 

Dym thought her lover perfect ; 
to her there was simply no flaw in 
her happiness. He was a little 
grave and absent in his manner 
perhaps when they were alone to- 
gether, and yet Dym always felt 
that her presence soothed and 
pleased him. It never entered into 
the simple girl’s heart to wonder 
why he spoke so little of their ap- 
proaching marriage, but rather 
shunned the subject, as though it 
involved some present difficulty 
and pain. He would talk to her 
about herself, about Florence's fu- 
ture, and dwell long and gratefully 
on their mutual affection for the 
child; or else he would relapse 
into silence, and only by the rare 
caressing touch of his hand on her 
hair would he show that he was 
conscious that she was still by him ; 
and yet after a brief absence he 
would welcome her back so gladly 
that Dym knew that in some way 
she had become necessary to him. 

But he never told her that he 
loved her, neither did he express 
a wish that she should call him by 
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any other than the old name, ‘Guy.’ 
She said it sometimes softly to her- 
self to try how it sounded, but 
somehow it never came naturally. 
‘Perhaps when we are married he 
will teach me to say it,’ she thought. 
‘I suppose he will not then be 
Mr. Chichester to me.’ 

Dym bungled sadly when she 
began her story of her engagement 
to her friend. It was a pity no one 
was there to see the girl’s sparkling 
blushing face. Before she had half 
finished she was clasped fondly in 
Mrs. Chichester’s arms. 

‘I never dared to hope this,’ she 
sobbed. ‘O my dear, you have 
made me so happy! Guy will never 
go away again now. I don’t know 
how it is, Dym, but you have always 
been like my own daughter to me; 
but I shall love you all the better 
now.’ 

But Mrs. Chichester wisely kept 
her raptures for Dym; her womanly 
instinct led her to say very little to 
her son. 

‘I am glad of this, Guy,’ she 
said, detaining him by the hand 
when he came up to wish her good- 
night— ‘very glad indeed; you 
could not have done better for 
yourself and Florence.’ 

‘I am sure of it for Florence,’ 
he returned briefly. 

‘Not for yourself, Guy? in an 
anxious tone. 

‘For myself of course,’ with a 
light laugh. ‘Do you think I am 
capable of such a piece of self-sa- 
crifice as that ? 

Mrs. Chichester sighed. 

‘I know what this must be to 
you. Things are so different, and 
you have changed with them ; but 
you will not refuse to let me wish 
you happiness, my son.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ he replied, speak- 
ing as though he were touched, and 
bending down to kiss her. 

‘It will not be unalloyed happi- 
ness just now, but it will come in 
time, Guy. It must, it will. She is 
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so young, and loves you so dearly, 
you can make her what you will.’ 

‘She is a noble-hearted little 
creature, and I shall do my utmost 
to make her happy,’ was his reply 
in a tone of deep feeling; but as 
he dropped her hand, Mrs. Chiches- 
ter felt herself a little damped by 
his lack of enthusiasm. 

‘ He has not forgotten Honor in 
spite of his new fancy,’ she thought; 
‘Guy is so faithful” And she 
called Dym to her side and ten- 
derly caressed the girl, as though 
she would make amends for some 
fancied slight. 

Mr. Chichester kept his promise 
of telling Humphrey Nethecote. 
Humphrey came up to Ingleside 
one evening to wish her joy. 

‘The Squire has told me, my 
dear,’ he said, taking her two little 
hands and looking at her fondly. 
‘Somehow I have suspected this all 
along, Dym.’ 

‘O Humphrey, how could you?’ 

‘It was not possible for him to 
see much of you and not love you,’ 
he returned in a voice that was a 
little husky; ‘it wouldn’t be in 
man’s nature, especially now he is 
so lonely and sad. Don’t you feel 
that Honor will be glad to know 
you are taking care of him and the 
child ? 

‘Dear Humphrey, how good of 
you to say that! she whispered, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

‘Well, if he makes you happy, 
that is all I ask of him. You must 
not expect too much of him at 
first ; the Squire is not the man he 
was, but he will pick up after a 
time. I should have guessed by 
your face something pleasant had 
happened. Folks will say you are 
young to be the Squire’s sweetheart, 
when they see you beside him.’ 

‘ He is not so old,’ she replied, 
pouting. ‘Mr. Chichester is not 
quite forty yet—he told me so.’ 

‘Nay, but the trouble has changed 
him. Well, Heaven bless you, my 
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dear! When you are a happy wife 
you won't forget your old friend 
Humphrey?’ somewhat wistfully. 

‘Never, Humphrey. What are 
you thinking about? Are you not 
our dearest friend—his as well as 
mine ?” 

* Nay, nay, not the dearest ; but 
as true a one as you need have.’ 

And moved by the tender sad- 
ness of his expression, Dym, for 
the second time in her life, lifted 
up her face and kissed him. 

The weeks passed on. April, 
with its chilly freshness and va- 
porous sunshine, was over, and the 
May hawthorn was filling the valley 
with sweetness. 

Dym was getting used to her 
position now: the clear young voice 
could be heard again carolling 
among the shrubberies in the early 
morning; her light step had re- 
covered its springy tread ; the glow 
of a new hope shone in the clear 
dark eyes, and lit them with strange 
brilliancy. Guy would sigh softly 
to himself as he watched her about 
the house. 

‘She is so happy, that it would 
be cruel to shadow her brightness,’ 
he thought. ‘ All I marvel at is that 
she can be so easily satisfied: she 
must feed on her own loving fan- 
cies. Sometimes I am afraid she 
will wake up and find I give her 
very little in return for her devo- 
tion. It is not always so with other 
men. The second love deadens 
the first in a great measure; they 
remember, but they are consoled. 
Will it ever be in her power to con- 
sole me for Honor? 

And once this thought of his 
found utterance in words. 

‘ What makes you look so happy, 
Dym? he said one day, when he 
found her singing to herself as she 
arranged the flower-vases. 

Dym blushed very prettily—she 
always did when he spoke to her 
—and then she mutely offered him 
a rose. 
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‘Thank you, but I want the an- 
swer too,’ he said, detaining both 
the flower and the hand, and look- 
ing at her with a sad sort of envy. 

Dym glanced at him shyly be- 
fore she bethought herself of her 
reply. 

‘ How can I help it,’ she said at 
last, ‘when you are so good to 
me?’ Guy smiled at that. 

‘Am I good to you, my child? 
I am afraid you are not an impar- 
tial judge, Dym. What other girl 
of your age would be content with 
Are 
you not afraid sometimes people 
will take you for my daughter? 
pulling at his long gray beard with 
a comical gesture: people said his 
prematurely gray hair had aged 
Guy Chichester wonderfully. Dym 
treated him to one of her bewitch- 
ing smiles in reply—they dazzled 
even him sometimes. In spite of 
what people might say, was he not 
always grand, lordly, altogether 
perfect in her eyes? I believe 
Dym never could be persuaded 
that his beauty was not faultless ; 
to her, her lover was a sort of 
Apollo and Jupiter Ammon in one. 

‘You are always good to me, 
except when you make these sort 
of speeches,’ she said, half pout- 
ing; ‘you are as bad as Hum- 
phrey, who is always making him- 
self out a Methuselah. I would 
not have either of you a bit dif- 
ferent. Don’t you believe it?’ look- 
ing up at him wistfully. 

‘I believe you are under some 
sort of glamour,’ he said, half seri- 
ously, half laughing. ‘There, put 
your hat on, my child; I want you 
and Florence to ride over to Rip- 
ley with me.’ Mr. Chichester had 
taught Dym to ride, and Hum- 
phrey Nethecote had trained a 
prettv bay mare, and had sent it 
up to the Ingleside stables for Miss 
Elliott’ il use. 


a sober middle-aged lover? 
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r air was delicious, 
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cheerful mood ; nevertheless Dym 
did not entirely enjoy her ride. 

‘I am afraid you will be sorry 
to hear Beatrix is coming back to- 
morrow,’ Mr. Chichester had ob- 
served as he lifted her into the 
saddle. 

Dym stooped over her horse’s 
neck and stroked its mane as she 
answered him. She was rather 
silent for the next mile or two, 
only Guy did not notice it ; some- 
how those few words had damped 
her enjoyment. Mr. Chichester 
detained her for a few moments 
that night when his mother had 
left the room. 

‘Dym, I have never given you 
an engaged ring. I wonder you 
have not noticed the omission,’ he 
began when they were left alone. 

‘I thought you disliked the fuss,’ 
she returned timidly; ‘it was not 
necessary. Besides, people might 
be attracted, and we could trust 
each other without the sign-manual 
of our agreement.’ 

‘Ay’—his keen brown face light 
ing up with one of his droll smiles 
—‘you are a good little thing, and 
yet I always understood young 
ladies regarded such things as sa- 
cred talismans.’ 

‘Of course I should like one,’ 
returned Dym with her usual 
sweet honesty; ‘and your mother 
says—’ 

‘Oh, my mother’s taper fingers 
have been meddling, have they? 
Well, I have not forgotten you. 
Look here ’ and he slipped a tiny 
hoop studded with pearls upon her 
finger. ‘ Diamonds tell tales, and 
so do emeralds. This is like your- 
self—simple, and pure, and good— 
and will keep its own counsel.’ 

Dym thanked him silently, but 
he did not let her go just yet. 

‘One word more, my child. You 
have reposed such generous trust 
in me that I feel I should be un- 
deserving of it if I did not show 
you more confidence in return. 
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You know this time of year is full 
of painful memories to me; I shall 
breathe more freely when a month 
or two have passed. When the 
autumn sets in I propose leaving 
Ingleside for a few weeks; my 
mother can then make our engage- 
ment public, and as soon as your 
alrangements are completed you 
can join me in London, where I 
propose our marriage shall be so- 
lemnised. You will not mind a 
quiet wedding away from Ingle- 
side, will you, Dym ?’ 

And Dym, trembling and flush- 
ing, faltered out a happy ‘ No.’ 

It was the first time that he had 
ever alluded to their marriage. 
Alas! she little knew the difficulty 
with which he had braced himself 
to the subject. Delays were use- 
less in their position ; it would be 
better for them both when she was 
once his wife: he would be very 
fond of her and take good care of 
her, and she would be the sun- 
shine of the house, he thought- 
only Guy Chichester finished with 
a sigh. 

Dym woke from happy dreams 
the next morning with a strange 
oppression at her heart—something 
had happened or was going to 
happen. As her eyes fell upon 
the hoop of pearls she suddenly 
remembered Mrs. Delaire had 
fixed this evening for her return. 

Dym scolded herself for being 
superstitious. Why did she always 
augur evil from Beatrix’s visits ? 
Her presence had often brought 
trouble to Dym, but surely now 
the spell must be broken. 

Mr. Chichester had promised 
that he would announce their en- 
gagement to his cousin himself; 
it would be badly received, she 
knew. Dym had an instinctive feel- 
ing that Beatrix always watched 
her with jealous eyes: she would 
regard her as a designing inter- 
loper; probably she would accuse 
her of intriguing. Would she meet 


her with cool sarcasm, or pour 
down the vials of her wrath on 
Dym’s devoted head? Beatrix’s en- 
vious passions were soon aroused, 
and on such occasions, as Dym 
well knew, her words could be 
dangerous. 

Dym’s lark-like voice was silent 
that morning; she was a little 
anxious and distrait at luncheon ; 
Mr. Chichester noticed it. 

‘I am sorry we cannot have an- 
other ride together before Beatrix 
comes,’ he said as he joined Dym 
at the sunny terrace window. ‘But 
this stupid business of Latimer’s 
obliges us to go over to York. | 
am afraid I shall not be back to 
dinner, mother, so you and Dym 
must do the best you can without 
me.’ 

‘Must you go? sighed Dym. 
She followed him disconsolately 
out into the hall. When his horse 
was brought round to the door, as 
she looked up at him he saw her 
eyes had tears in them. 

‘Why, my child, what ails you?” 
he asked in some surprise; for it 
was new to him to see a shadow 
on that bright face. 

Dym drooped her head. She 
did not know. 

‘I believe Beatrix has become a 
sort of moral wet blanket to us 
both,’ he said cheerfully. ‘ Never 
mind, you shall not be troubled 
with her long. Why, my dear 
Dym! as she suddenly clasped 
her hands round his arm and laid 
her face down upon them. Dym’s 
timid reserve had never before given 
way so completely, and Guy’s tone 
was a little anxious. 

‘You have never been so sorry 
to part with me before,’ he said, 
trying to rally her. ‘I shall sup- 
pose all sorts of things. You must 
not make me too vain, Dym.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she returned un- 
steadily. ‘I don’t know why I 


want you so; but, oh, if only you 
need not go this afternoon !’ 
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‘You will make me wish it too, 
dear, if you look so sad about it. 
But, come, I cannot leave my little 
sunbeam eclipsing herself under 
such gloomy fancies; you must 
not send me off with that sort of 
face, Dym,’ as he lightly touched 
her forehead. 

Dym gave him a misty smile at 
that. She slid a cold nervous 
little hand in his as she wished 
him good-bye. As he rode slowly 
down between the limes he looked 
back and waved to her—a little 
shimmering gray figure, motionless 
in the sunlight. 

Dym was alone in the drawing- 
room when Mrs. Delaire arrived. 
Their greeting was a somewhat si- 
lent one. The young widow looked 
fatigued and depressed, and threw 
herself on the lounge with a wea- 
ried air. Her face had its jaded 
dissatisfied expression. She was 
scarcely as beautiful as usual, Dym 
thought, and her tones had their 
old sharp ring. 

‘Miles tells me my cousin has 
ridden out this afternoon,’ she said 
when Dym had relieved her of her 
mantle, and had brought her a cup 
of tea. 

‘Yes; he has been obliged to 
go to York with Mr. Fortescue. 
He has business in Harrogate too ; 
they will hardly be back till ten or 
eleven, Mr. Chichester fears.’ 

‘Mr. Fortescue generally chooses 
inconvenient times for business,’ 
retorted Mrs. Delaire; and there 
was another embarrassed silence. 

Dym tried to talk on different 
subjects, but evidently Beatrix 
was not in a sociable mood. She 
listened with a preoccupied air, 
answered in monosyllables, and 
finally rose with a yawn. 

‘I am dreadfully tired ; I think 
I had better go to Aunt Constance 
now. By the bye, Miss Elliott, 
Guy said nothing in his letters 
about your intention of leaving 
Ingleside.’ 


‘I—I have changed my mind.’ 

‘You are not going?’ with a 
sudden hard inflection in her voice 
that set Dym’s nerves quivering 
again. 

‘Mr. Chichester asked me to 
stay,’ she returned faintly, hanging 
down her head. 

What had become of Mrs. Chi- 
chester all this time? If only 
Florence would come into the 
room! Dym was starting away 
from the topic again in a sort of 
frightened way, but Mrs. Delaire 
sternly recalled her. 

‘My cousin asked you to stay? 
she repeated, and her voice had a 
certain shrill tone in it. 

Surely she could not have heard 
aright. Ask Miss Elliott to stay, 
after what she had hinted! Im- 
possible! Guy could never have 
been guilty of such imprudence. 

‘If my cousin chose to be so 
rash you need not have taken ad- 
vantage of his generosity,’ she con- 
tinued coldly. ‘After what you 
have owned to me, it would be the 
grossest impropriety for you to re- 
main under his roof.’ 

‘Stop, Mrs. Delaire; you must 
not speak to me in this way,’ 


interrupted Dym, beginning to 
tremble. Ought she to bear Bea- 


trix’s insolence now she belonged 
to him? She turned the hoop of 
pearl nervously round her finger 
as she spoke; the action did not 
escape Mrs. Delaire’s sharp eyes. 

‘Why may I not speak to you? 
If you do not know what is fitting 
in your position, it is my duty to 
interfere and save you. Aunt Con- 
stance must know about this; I 
must tell her—warn her.’ 

Beatrix was working herself up 
into a sort of passion now. 

Dym humbled herself to make a 
final appeal. 

‘Mrs. Chichester knows. Why 
should you trouble yourself to in- 
terfere, Mrs. Delaire? I am doing 
you no wrong.’ 
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‘How do I know that? replied 
Beatrix ; her eyes flashed, her bo- 
som heaved stormily. ‘How do I 
know that you have not thrown 
yourself on his compassion ; that 
you have not induced him to— 
Who gave you that?’ suddenly 
stretching out her hand in the at- 
titude of a tragedy queen, and 
pointing to the poor little hoop of 
pearls. 

‘ Pearls keep their own counsel,’ 
he had said to her; but there was 
no evading those jealous eyes. 

Dym changed colour, and then 
womanly dignity came to her aid ; 
evasion was impossible. 

‘Mr. Chichester gave me this,’ 
she said, looking up with calm eyes 
into Beatrix’s excited face. ‘ Now 
you know why you must not say 
these things to me ; because—be- 
cause I am going to be his wife.’ 

Dym made her little confession 
very sweetly, but she was alarmed 
by its effect on Mrs. Delaire. The 
widow started as though she had 
received a shock; her pale face 
grew paler, she gasped for breath. 

‘To be his wife—Guy’s wife— 
impossible! I will not believe it,’ 
she muttered, sinking on a seat. 
Then her mood changed. 

‘So this wise cousin of mine has 
proposed to you?’ she went on 
in a mocking sarcastic voice that 
made Dym’s cheek burn. 

She bowed her head in assent. 

‘It is like him—Quixotic and 
mad as usual; and you, poor fool, 
you—you accepted him,’ in a tone 
of infinite contempt. 

‘I accepted him certainly, and 
we are engaged,’ returned Dym 
steadily. 

Her quiet dignity seemed to pro- 
voke Beatrix beyond endurance. 

_ ‘And this is your love and gra- 
titude to your benefactor! Poor 
love, pitiable gratitude, I call it, 
Miss Elliott, to allow him to lower 
himself to such a sacrifice as that. 
But he shall not, if I can save him 


from it,’ stamping her slender foot 
as though the mere thought were 
insupportable to her. ‘ You have 
acted so meanly that I shall not 
try to spare you. Ay, you may 
love him, Miss Elliott, but you 
will never be his wife. Girl as 
you are, you will shrink from the 
thought when I tell you Guy Chi- 
chester is only marrying you out 
of pity.’ 

Dym’s face grew almost con- 
vulsed. 

‘How dare you—how dare you 
say that, Mrs. Delaire ?” 

‘I dare to tell you the truth,’ 
replied Beatrix scornfully. ‘Do 
you think he could ever choose 
such as you, after Honor? What! 
you have lived under his roof all 
these years and you have not dis- 
covered that Guy’s weak generosity 
is his only fault? He is doing 
this for his mother’s and his child’s 
sake, and because he knows you 
love him.’ 

‘Oh, heavens! she has told 
him,’ cried the miserable girl, 
clasping her hands before her face. 

‘Yes, I told him,’ returned Bea- 
trix in the same freezing tone. ‘I 
would have kept it from him if I 
could, for I was afraid of this, but 
he made me angry and then it all 
came out. I told him you were 
leaving Ingleside because you were 
dying of love for him. Do you 
wish to hear how he answered me ?” 

But Dym only wrung her hands 
and groaned heavily. In her dark- 
est hour had she ever felt despair 
like this? O God, that she should 
suffer such bitter shame, and at the 
hands of this woman ! 

‘He looked at me,’ went on 
Beatrix in the same hard voice, 
‘as though I had dealt him a blow. 
‘Could you not have saved us both 
from this, Trichy? Could any- 
thing more unfortunate have be- 
fallen us all? Poor child, in which- 
ever way I act I must wrong her. 
I could never love her as I loved 
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Honor—never, never!” Youshould 
have seen his face as he said it, it 
was pitiful—pitiful ! 

‘In mercy, and as you are a 
woman, hush!’ 

Beatrix hardly recognised the 
voice. Her passion was dying 
out, and a sort of horror at her 
own work came over her as she 
looked at Miss Elliott. The girl 
was lying back in her chair with 
her eyes closed and her poor lips 
_ quite drawn and blue; it was as 
though she had heard her own 
death-warrant. 

‘Are you faint—shall I get you 
something ?” 

Beatrix was a mere girl still; an 
uncomfortable feeling of remorse 
began to take possession of her. 
Dym just stirred and shook her 
head; Mrs. Delaire watched her 
irresolutely. 

Dym’s dry lips were moving 
now; she signed to Beatrix to come 
closer. 

‘On your honour, is this true ? 
As there is a heaven above us, 
have you not lied to me in this? 
holding up her hand solemnly 
with an appeal that was almost 
awful to Beatrix. 

But it was too late to undo the 
mischief now. 

‘I have told you the truth,’ she 
returned sullenly ; ‘ you must blame 
yourself, not me, for this miserable 
business.’ 

‘Ishall try to forgive yousomeday, 
I suppose,’ faltered the poor child, 
‘but not now—not now—the word 
would choke me,’ putting her hand 
to her head and looking at Beatrix 
in a bewildered sort of way. ‘Tell 
them I am not well—no one must 
come near me; I have work to do. 
I must think—think—think,’ with 
a ghastly smile that somehow cur- 
dled Beatrix’s blood. As shewalked 
from the room, Beatrix saw she put 
out a groping hand suddenly before 
her to steady herself. 

She must think—this was her 
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one idea; tears were useless—she 
must not grow faint. As she turned 
the key in the door of the little 
Gray Room, which she still used as 
a dressing-room, and sank down on 
the floor at the foot of her little 
bed, she told herself that she had 
work that would take all herstrength 
to do, and a settled prayer resolved 
itself in her heart that she might 
have power to accomplish it. 

Dym was not sinking under her 
misery; she was looking it in the 
face with a calmness that was akin 
to despair. 

The evening sunshine flooded 
the terraces and gardens, and 
streamed in at the window till the 
gray dress was streaked with bars 
of gold ; the stars glimmered ; the 
moon shone cold and clear; the 
night breezes stole into the darkened 
room, and still the crouching figure 
sat on, with its face buried in its 
hands. Twice only it stirred. Once 
when they brought food to her door, 
and a feeble impatient voice had 
bade them set itdown and go away ; 
and again when verging towards 
midnight the clear sharp clang of 
the gate sounded in the distance, 
and firm footsteps drew nearer and 
nearer, pausing for a moment under 
her window, and then passing rapid- 
ly round to the front entrance. As 
they died away Dym shivered, closed 
the window, and kindled a light. 

She had thought it out, and now 
the time for her work had come. 

‘As there is a heaven above us, 
have you not lied to me in this? 
she had demanded solemnly of 
Beatrix ; but even as she asked it 
she knew that the bitter truth had 
been told her. 

He was marrying her out of pity 
—the man’s vast tenderness, his 
chivalrous nature, had prepared fot 
her this degradation. 

‘Guy’s weak generosity is his 
only fault: he is doing this for his 
mother’s and his child’s sake, and 
because you love him,’ Beatrix had 
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said to her; and the ground had not 
opened and swallowed her in her 
shame. 

No, she had not lied. Little by 
little the awful truth was stealing 
upon her. How white and drawn 
his face had looked in that twilight 
—that evening—when he had come 
to her and pleaded for three days’ 
grace ; how grave and passionless 
had been his voice as he wooed 
her; with what settled sorrow he 
had told her that his heart was 
buried in Honor’s grave ! 

Alas! she had thought that he 
wanted her for his comforter, that 
he had found his hearth lonely, and 
craved for her woman’s smile to 
brighten it. She would have been 
content with so little, she thought ; 
she would have been satisfied with 
the merest crumbs of love. But tha 
he should marry her out of pity! 
‘Thank God,I will save him from 
that ! she said bitterly as she trim- 
med her lamp. 

Her slender preparations were 
soon made, and then she stole into 
Florence’s room. 

The child was sleeping peace- 
fully, with one dimpled arm flung 
over the coverlet. Dym stooped 
down and kissed it softly. ‘ Good- 
bye, my darling,’ she whispered as 
she turned away. 

The first streak of dawn was 
stealing up the valley, and the pale 
line of light was widening behind 
the gray wall of Ingleside, when a 
little figure, veiled and cloaked, 
came slowly down the terrace, with 
the faithful collie following it. 

At the lodge-gates they paused. 

‘You must not come any farther 
with me, Kelpie ;’ and as he licked 
her hand irresolutely she knelt down 
on the ground and hugged the 
dog to her bosom. ‘Oh, good old 
Kelpie, dear Kelpie, go back to 
him; you must not forsake him too ! 
And her tears streamed over the 
rough coat and shaggy paws of her 
aithful companion. 


Five minutes after that the heavy 
gate had clanged between them. 
Guy heard it, and muttered drowsily 
to himself as he turned in his sleep. 

‘ Good-bye, dear happy Ingleside ; 
good-bye for ever!’ she moaned as 
she turned away, and the echo in 
her own heart went on ceaselessly, 


p 


‘For ever! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A SHADOW ON THE WALL, 

‘WHERE is Miss Elliott this morn- 
ing?’ were Guy Chichester’s words 
as he entered the breakfast-room. 

Beatrix, who was pouring out the 
coffee, bent her head over the silver 
urn, and feigned not to hear the 
question, but she listened a little 
anxiously to Stewart’s answer. 

‘No one has seen Miss Elliott, 
sir. Dorothy—that is, Phyllis—did 
say to Miles that her young lady 
must be ill or something, for she 
hasn’t been near Miss Florence 
since last evening.’ 

Mr. Chichester made no reply; 
he even checked Flossie when she 
seemed disposed to burst into some 
childish confidence. 

‘Go on with your breakfast, Flo,’ 
he said, a little irritably, as the child 
looked up eagerly. ‘ Trichy, if you 
have done with Stewart | should 
like him to fetch me the 77/mes from 
the station. Dison has forgotten to 
send it. And as soon as the ser- 
vant was out of hearing he con- 
tinued in a low voice to his cousin, 
‘Isn't it singular, Trichy, the child 
will have it that Miss Elliott never 
went to bed at all? She declares 
she came to her in the middle of 
the night with her bonnet and cloak 
on, and kissed her, and said she 
was going away. What could have 
put such nonsense into the child’s 
head, I wonder?’ But in spite of 
his impatient tone, Guy looked 
anxious and perturbed. 

Beatrix changed colour. 
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‘Of course she must have been 
dreaming, Guy. Children have such 
strange fancies. Most likely Miss 
Elliott is taking an early walk ; she 
complained of headache when I 
arrived yesterday.’ 

‘She was perfectly well when I 
left her,’ returned Mr. Chichester 
uneasily. ‘ Miles told me she was 
not at dinner last night. I hope 
nothing unpleasant passed between 
you, Trichy,’ he added, with one of 
his searching glances. 

Beatrix was paler than usual ;even 
her cousin noticed her embarrass- 
ment. ‘The servant’s comments had 
already reached her ears ; she knew 
from Phyllis that Miss Elliott’s bed 
had not been slept in. 

Beatrix drew herself up a little 
haughtily as Mr. Chichester spoke, 
but he did not repeat his question. 
During the rest of the meal he sat 
in thoughtful silence, and as soon 
as it was over he left the room and 
went straight to the library. 

His hand was on the bell, when 
the gleam of something white on 
his writing-table attracted his eye, 
and he looked up eagerly. It was 
a note in Dym’s handwriting. 

As he opened it, and the pearl 
hoop dropped at his feet, his face 
expressed bewilderment, almost 
alarm; but a grave pitiful look came 
into his eyes as he read and re-read 
the few blotted sentences, and once 
he sighed heavily. ‘Poor child; 
poor little wounded heart ! he mut- 
tered. ‘Cruel, cruel! and then his 
face grew dark and stern again. 


* Oh, my dear, my dear, how could 
you have done it?’ she wrote. ‘ If 
I could have loved you more I must 
have done it now that I know all 
your noble goodness. To think 
that after her you could stoop to 
me; that you could put aside your 
own grief to try and comfort me, 
poor little humble me ! 

‘Oh, my darling, forgive me if I 
eall you that once ; I never shall 
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again. Think how I must love you 
when I tell you I am going away 
without even wishing you good-bye, 
to save you from such a sacrifice. 
She has tol] me all. It was gener- 
ous; it was like you; but why, why 
did you think such noble self-devo- 
tion was necessary? You have 
wronged me, dear, you have indeed ; 
but you did not mean to be cruel. 

‘If I had not left you I should 
have gone on loving you all my life. 
I am not ashamed of owning that 
now—why should I be? You have 
always been so grand, so noble in 
my eyes; and then one day, when 
you were old, and Florence had 
left you, and you wanted me, | 
would have come to you and been 
your faithful nurse and friend, and 
you would have been glad to see 
me—I know you would have been 
—-and then this miserable mistake 
would not have occurred. 

‘But you must not be unhappy 
about it, or think I have acted im- 
pulsively in leaving you. I could 
not be your wife now, dear, could 1? 
The very thought humbles me. Tell 
your mother all, she will understand 
and be sorry forme; and ask my 
darling Flossie not to fret. And 
now, God bless you! I know He 
will. He will not be angry with 
me for leaving you so, and you 
must not be.—Your faithful and 
loving friend, Dy.’ 


Beatrix was still sitting at the de- 
serted breakfast-table when her 
cousin’s step sounded in the pas- 
sage,and a moment after he entered. 

She knew what was coming, al- 
most before he had turned the 
handle of the door. Some subtle 
instinct warned her that he meant 
to overwhelm her with his re- 
proaches. Had she gone too far 
had she in her sudden madness ot 
jealousy miscalculated this girl's 
influence—could it be that he loved 
her after all, that it was really his de- 
sire to make her his wife? Beatrix 
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was by no means devoid of courage, 
nevertheless her heart died within 
her when she saw his face. 

‘Don’t, Guy! Whatever has 
happened, you must not blame me,’ 
she said, almost cowering away be- 
neath that dark wrathful look. Bold 
as she was, how was she to confront 
him in his sternness? would her 
pride carry her through such an 
ordeal? ‘Indeed, indeed, it was 
not my fault,’ she continued piti- 
fully. 

* Read that,’ was his only answer, 
as he took the folded paper from 
his breast and laid it before her. 
‘Do not sully your lips with false- 
hood, Beatrix,’ he continued, with 
a slight accent of scorn; ‘I know 
exactly what passed between you 
as though I had heard your every 
word. O Trichy,Trichy !—his voice 
breaking with sudden emotion— I 
could almost find it in my heart to 
hate you for this, that you—you, of 
all people, should have wrought me 
this deadly wrong.’ 

‘I did not say much—I did not 
indeed, Guy,’ she returned humbly. 
His anger was dreadful to her. 
Would she not have died to win 
one word of love from his lips ? and 
now he was filling her cup to the 
bitter brim with his righteous scorn. 
‘It was only a word I let fall by 
accident ; she provoked me—she 
often does, Guy; indeed, you do 
not know Miss Elliott as well as I 
do. You must not be angry be- 
cause I think she is not worthy 
of you; she has deceived you, as 
she has deceived others, with her 
artful ways.’ 

‘Take care, Beatrix,’ he inter- 
rupted menacingly. His eyes 
flashed, and it was only bya strong 
effort he controlled himself. ‘ Take 
care,’ he repeated more quietly, 
‘ you are speaking of my future wife. 
Another such word as that, and I 
shall be constrained to bid you see 
my face no more.’ 

‘ Your wife ! gasped Beatrix, and 
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some deadly suppression of feeling 
turned her lips white. ‘But she 
has gone—Miss Elliott has gone.’ 

‘You have driven her away for 
a little space,’ he replied in the 
same hard voice ; ‘but I am still 
bound to her: whenever she will, 
she may come back and find her 
place ready for her ; for I swear no 
other woman shall be my wife.’ 

‘Guy, Guy ” But Beatrix’s ago- 
nised exclamation was unheeded ; 
he had turned away from her with 
that terrible lock still on his face, 
and in another moment she was 
alone. 

Before the next hour had elapsed 
Humphrey Nethecote had been sum- 
moned to the Squire’s library, and 
for a long time the two men were 
closeted together. 

* You may telegraph your success. 
If I do not hear before to-morrow 
night, I shall follow you,’ were the 
Squire’s parting words. ‘ Be pru- 
dent ; do nothing to compromise 
her or me, and above all do not let 
her suspect that her movements 
are watched. Let me only know 
she is safe, that must do for the 
present. We must leave her free, 
Humphrey. The mischief is done, 
and cannot be undone without 
time and patience.’ 

‘Oh, oh, plenty of that needed 
for a snarl of the devil’s making! 
Take my advice, Squire, and get 
rid of that woman ; she was never 
to my mind, nor to poor Honor's 
either.’ 

‘I must leave that to my mother,’ 
returned Guy, with a touch of 
haughtiness. ‘I am going up to 
her room now. Poor dear, she will 
fret more than any of us. Promise to 
be wary, Humphrey, for both our 
sakes,’ he continued, wringing Hum- 
phrey's hand, and then he went 
slowly and heavily back into his 
own room. 

Humphrey gave a queer little 
satisfied grunt when he was left 
alone, which accorded strangely 



















































with the perplexed look of pain his 
face had hitherto worn. 

‘It is an ill gait, but it may end 
better than we thought,’ he mut- 
tered as he descended the hill; 
‘that is, if it be not the death of 
her. Poor child, she little suspects 
the heartache she has caused: the 
Squire would rather have cut off 
his right hand than this had hap- 
pened ; he'll be blaming himself 
and thinking more of her in conse- 
quence. If she had had the wisdom 
of the serpent instead of the harm- 
lessness of the dove, she could not 
have done better for herself than 
going away and leaving him to miss 
her; and the old pain tugged at 
Humphrey’s heartstrings as he 
thought how dearly and truly Guy 
would learn to prize his treasure. 

‘Be you going to Lunnon, Far- 
mer Nethecote ? was Dison’s as- 
tonished greeting, as Humphrey 
made his appearance on the high 
windy platform. 

‘Oh, eh, we country folk must 
be having our sight-seeing some- 
times,’ returned Humphrey absent- 
ly ; ‘yours must be a dull kind of 
place, Dison. How many passen- 
gers do you book an hour, I won- 
der; and what makes you think I 
am going to London, Dison, when 
my ticket is for Harrogate ?” 

‘Folks like you and t’ Squire 
aren’t over fond of putting up at 
Harrogate,’ returned Dison, with a 
grin. ‘ Why, when I see t’ Squire’s 
black bag, I say, “ Lunnon, for 
sure.” Why, you've a bag yourself, 
Farmer Nethecote, and it ain't 
samples nor market-day.’ 

‘You are a sharp one, Dison,’ 
returned Humphrey, trying to speak 
jocularly, but with an uneasy flush 
on his honest face. ‘These Har- 
rogate trains are as unpunctual as 
ever, I see; our ladies complain 
sadly when they are out on a shop- 
ping expedition and get home late 
for dinner.’ 

Dison grunted unintelligibly by 
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way of answer. Slowness of traffic 
was a sore subject with him. 

‘Miss Elliott will be back in 
plenty of time, I should think,’ he 
answered crossly. ‘It is early birds 
as pick up worms, as I thought to 
myself when I served her with her 
ticket. To think of one of the 
Ingleside ladies taking the first 
train! She was asking after my 
wife at the time, and I never heed- 
ed; she asked for a single instead 
of a double; she'll be finding out 
her mistake, I’ll be bound, before 
she reaches Hampswaite.’ 

‘Oh, the best of us are absent 
sometimes,’ returned Humphrey 
nervously, as he moved away a step 
from the garrulous station-master. 
Dison had been in the Squire’s 
service before his brother-in-law had 
entered it, and was well acquainted 
with all the doings at Ingleside. 

As the train appeared in sight he 
heaved a sigh of relief. ‘There’s 
not a doubt but I am on her track,’ 
he muttered as he stepped into the 
second-class compartment. ‘ After 
all, the Squire’s right, and she has 
gone back to the old place.’ 

Little did Dym guess as she took 
her weary journey from Harrogate 
to York, and from York to London, 
that her faithful friend Humphrey 
was following in her footsteps. 

Guy's unerring instinct had not 
been at fault : sick and bewildered, 
almost numb from intensity of pain, 
yet never faltering in her purpose, 
Dym watched the flying posts as 
the distance diminished between 
her and London ; and while Hum- 
phrey was trying to beguile the 
longest hour he had ever known 
on the ramparts at York, Dym was 
dragging herself slowly up the steps 
of the old house in Paradise-row. 

‘Richard, Richard, here is our 
young lady come back ! but Susan 
Maynard’s joyous exclamation 
changed into one of alarm as Dym 
tottered into the dusky passage and 
almost fell into her arms. ‘ Quick, 
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husband, quick, she is going to 
faint; oh, whatever has come to 
my darling dearie that they have 
sent her back to us like this ?” 

‘Iam not going to faint, I am 
only so tired ; but Dym’s explana- 
tion was choked by a sudden sob ; 
she cast a bewildered look round 
the little room, and then at the 
faces of kind Richard Maynard and 
his wife. ‘Where am I? Where is 
Will? What has happened to me ?’ 
cried the poor child, stretching out 
her hands to them. A moment 
afterwards she had thrown her arms 
round Susan’s neck, and was crying 
out to them hysterically to keep 
her—to hide her somewhere for the 
dear love of Heaven; her heart 
was broken, and no one wanted 
her ; she would die soon, and go to 
Will. 

Oh, if she could only die ! That 
was the one rebellious prayer that 
rose to her lips morning, noon, and 
night, during those first few weary 
days that followed her flight from 
Ingleside ; and, indeed, the girl’s 
sick despair filled her bumble friends 
with dismay and pity. 

She had had a great sorrow, and 
had left Ingleside for ever; that was 
all ske told them; but before many 
hours were over they were in pos- 
session of the truth. 

‘We will watch over her as 
though she were our own—as 
though she were little Dick him- 
self,’ broke out Richard huskily, 
as Humphrey, in an agitated voice, 
prayed them to be gentle with her ; 
and as he wrung their hands at 
parting, Susan sobbed out, ‘ Rich- 
ard’s not the man he was since our 
Dick has gone, but he'll keep his 
word ; you may trust him, sir. Tell 
your Squire we will guard her like 
our own daughter.’ 

Dym, lying on her bed, or pac- 
ing the room restlessly, little thought 
of Humphrey’s grave whispering 
under the stars. Once, as she ap- 
proached the window and drew 


back the curtain, the sound of foot- 
steps on the pavement belowcaused 
her to drop it hastily. The little 
group broke up somewhat hurried- 
ly after that, and Dym came back 
and rested her head against the low 
window-sill. The starlight some- 
what soothed her: itmade her think 
of Will and the great cloud of wit- 
nesses. 

*O Will, are you sorry for me? 
Do you know how I suffer? she 
would say, half aloud, over and 
over again. 

Susan would have guessed the 
girl’s secret even if Humphrey had 
not imparted it. Dym would start 
from her sleep with broken excla- 
mations and snatches of words, the 
bursting forth of a long pent-up 
agony. ‘He is doing this for his 
mother’s and his child’s sake, and 
because he knows you love him,’ 
Susan heard her say one night, 
when the girl’s restless moaning 
had called her from her bed. *‘ Was 
it wrong to love you ? is it wrong 
now? how can I help it? oh, my 
darling, my darling, when I must 
love you to my life's end” And as 
Susan stooped over and soothed 
her she broke into passionate weep- 
ing, and faltered out between her 
sobs ‘that she was very young still, 
and had no mother; only Will 
knew, her dear Will; and only he 
would believe her, that she never 
meant to harm them iike this.’ 

But even in her intolerable deso- 
lation, when the memory of all she 
had lost came upon her, and the 
prospect of her loveless life filled 
her with intense loathing, even then 
she never blamed Guy Chichester. 

He had stooped to her out of his 
nobleness ; his very goodness had 
prepared for her this humiliation ; 
out of pity he had chosen her to 
be his wife ; a wife uncrowned, un- 
adorned by her husband's love. 
Dym’s cheeks would flame with 
sudden hot pain as the remem- 
brance of the last few weeks flashed 
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before her. Good Heavens, how 
happy she had been! the very 
sound of his voice in her ear, the 
touch of his hand on her hair, had 
filled her with silent ecstasy ; his 
caresses had been few, but she had 
never complained of their coldness ; 
his silence had been more perfect 
to her than another man’s words. 
Absorbed in her worship, she had 
feasted and been satisfied with a 
few crumbs of human kindness ; 
but she could not stoop to his pity. 

‘I could have married you, Guy,’ 
she whispered. ‘I could marry you 
now ; but I should scorn myself 
for doing it. If you had only want- 
ed me a little, oh, ever so little, 
dear, I would never have left you ; 
but to make me your wife out of 
pity—’ and her head dropped for- 
ward on her breastas Beatrix’s cruel 
words rose to her memory. 

But there were times when her 
yearning would be too great for 
even her endurance; when she 
would feel as though she must go 
back just to look upon the walls 
of Ingleside, and to satisfy herself 
that he and the child were well. If 
she could only see their faces for 
one moment, if she could hear his 
voice once more, and knew that he 
was not angry with her, she could 
have borne her misery more brave- 
ly ; but the utter silence that had 
fallen between them seemed to the 
unhappy girl almost like the silence 
of death. 

‘He knows where I am; he 
could seek me out, or send me one 
word—one word—to assure me of 
his forgiveness,’ she said, with the 
strange contradiction and argu- 
ment of sorrow. ‘ He is hurt or 
grieved, or perhaps my sudden 
flight has angered him; and yet it 
is not like him to be so hard when 
he knows—when he must know— 
how I love him ;’ and the tears roll- 
ed down her pale cheeks and fell 
into her lap. Suffering—the sting 
and uncertainty of her trouble— 
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was killing her; the dull numb 
pain at her heart never left her day 
or night ; a feverish restlessness 
throbbed in her pulse; she grew 
white and weak, almost to illness ; 
but not for this would she spare 
herself. 

‘I must go out and work; if I 
stay in here and brood over my 
troubles I shall go mad,’ she said 
one evening, sliding a hot hand 
into Susan’s and looking up in her 
face with heavy lustreless eyes ; but 
Susan would not help her young 
lady. 

‘Work ! you're just fretting your- 
self into sickness, that is what you 
are, dearie. Here’s Richard says 
you're pining yourself into a sha- 
dow, and no wonder when you eat 
nothing and can’t sleep for sorrow- 
ful thoughts. Work! there is not 
a day’s work left in you,’ continued 
Susan indignantly. 

Dym smiled faintly at her vehe- 
mence. 

‘If I stay here and think, of 
course I shall be ill,’ she persisted 
gently. ‘Dear Susan, don’t you 
see how bad it must be for me? I 
cannot take another situation, not 
just yet. I have money enough to 
last me fora long time ; but tell me 
of some one Will used to know;; let 
me try and help others who are as 
miserable as myself.’ 

Did she remember who beside 
Will had worked at St. Luke’s? 
Once Richard Maynard mention- 
ed in her hearing the name ofa 
labourer living in the adjoining 
street who had met with an acci- 
dent. 

‘ They say it will cripple him ; it 
is that Bill Saunders that used to 
be the plague of Mr. Elliott’s life. 
He was one of Latimer’s lambs, as 
they called him. Mr. Latimer had 
rare work with him.’ 

‘Where does he live, Richard?” 
asked Dym eagerly. <A faint spot 
of colour came into her cheeks; 
her hands moved restlessly. As 
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soon as it grew dark she tied on 
her bonnet and hurried round to 
the sick man’s dwelling. ‘They 
say I be crippled for life,’ groaned 
poor Bill, looking into the sympa- 
thising face that bent over him; 
‘and there be Nancy and the chil- 
dren, and who is to put bread into 
their mouths ?’ 

‘I will take care of them ; don’t 
be afraid, Bill. Ifthe doctor says 
your leg must come off, you must 
make up your mind to part with it 
like a man ; God will take care of 
Nancy and the children, and I mean 
to be your friend.’ Dym spoke with 
a little flurry and haste; but Bill 
thought he had neverheard so sweet 
a voice. 

Susan gave a little cry of surprise 
when Dym glided softly back in the 
moonlight ; the eager colour had 
not yet faded out of her cheeks ; 
she looked up in Susan’s face with 
a smile sweet almost to sadness ; 
her voice had a quaver in it of 
mingled sorrow and joy. 

‘He is in great pain, but I do 
not think he will die; we must 
pray that he will not, for his poor 
wife’s sake. Look here, Susan,’ 
and Dym opened her mantle, and 
there, nestled closely at her breast, 
lay a little child. 

‘It was such a little creature,’ 
cried the girl softly ; ‘and the mo- 
ther was so worn out with the 
others, and it fell asleep in my 
arms, and I thought I would carry 
it home and take care of it for a 
little while.’ And her voice sud- 
denly breaking, ‘They called it 
Florence.’ 

Somehow, under the dark eaves 
of the houses in Paradise-row, a 
sigh answered Dym’s words. Low 
as they were they had been over- 
heard. God bless her for the 
thought! Was she thinking of 


him as well as the child? 

Little did Dym guess who stood 
outside in the June moonlight— 
that only a few yards of narrow 
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road divided her from Guy Chi- 
chester. 

People marvelled at the grave 
bearded figure that stood so long 
and silently before the humble 
house. The window was opened. 
Through the screen of plants he 
could see the soft halo of lamp- 
light; a moth wheeled round it. 
There was the low chair, the girlish 
figure in the gray gown he remem- 
bered so well, the gentle bent head 
still stooping over the child in her 
lap. 

What a grave face it had grown ! 
Was it fancy or the lamplight, or 
did it grow suddenly pale and the 
lips quiver? What was that sudden 
mist that blotted it out from his 
sight, as he turned hurriedly away 
and strode through thesilentstreets? 
Because he has heard a whisper 
that will haunt him through many 
a lonely day. 

‘For his mother’s and his child’s 
sake! O Flo, darling Flo, I dare 
not; he would not ask it now.’ 

Few men would have envied the 
feelings of Guy Chichester as he 
paced through the midnight streets. 
Some unaccountable sadness and 
longing had drawn him from his 
home; some chivalrous instinct 
impelled him to traverse those 
weary miles, that he might see her 
with his own eyes, and judge for 
himself that others were tending 
her well. 

But he never meant to speak to 
her ; her refuge should be sacred 
from him and his. He thought the 
time was not come yet that he 
should dare to plead his cause with 
her. 

‘I could not be your wife now. 
The very thought humbles me.’ 
Good Heaven, to think how he had 
failed in his sacrifice! He had 
meant to shield her with his strong 
arm, to make her young life a very 
joy to her, and she had fled from 
him crushed and broken-hearted. 

He had told his cousin that he 
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was bound to her, and that no 
other woman should be his wife. 
He had sworn it with a blackness 
of brow that had been dreadful to 
her; but how was he to win for 
himself the girlish purity that re- 
fused to become an unloved wife ? 

Did he love her—could he ever 
love her—as he had loved Honor 
—the heart of his heart, his very 
soul, as he had once in his mad- 
ness called her? Could any other 
woman, the best, the noblest, re- 
place the bride of his youth—the 
mother of his child? He dare not 
lie to himself: he knew such a 
thing was impossible ; even in his 
brief sad wooing he had bidden 
her remember that the best of his 
life was buried in Honor’s grave. 





No, he did not love her—not as, 


men should love when they seek 
to gather some young life into their 
own. For his mother’s and child’s 
sake he had wooed her, and be- 
cause her presence had rendered 
his hearth less desolate. How was 
she to know that a growing tender- 
ness was springing up in his heart 
for her, and that he was longing 
for her with a soreness that sur- 
prised himself? 

How the sweetness of her pre- 
sence had comforted him! Ah, 
he knew that now. How meekly 
and quietly she had borne her 
honours as the future mistress of 
Ingleside! Her unselfishness, her 
devotion to his child, had inspired 
him almost with reverence, and yet 
with him she had carried herself as 
humbly as a child. 

‘You have always been so grand, 
so noble in my eyes,’ she had said 
to him once; and he could feel 
the soft touch of her little hand as 
she had timidly stolen it into his 
in the twilight. Ata word of praise 
from him her dark eyes would shine 
like stars, and her face would be 
covered with blushes. ‘You are 
my king, I must serve you always,’ 
she had whispered once, as she 
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performed some little womanly 
office ; and he had smiled in his 
sad way and let it pass. 

Ah, he knew well how she loved 
him ; the very sense of his power 
over her made him shrink in very 
delicacy from taking an undue ad- 
vantage. 

‘Ii I go to her and tell her that 
I want her—that my home is lonely 
and my heart heavier than ever 
without her—she will come to me, 
I know she will; but I shall not 
make her happy. If only some 
chance would bring us together, 
and I could tell her that her place 
is ready for her, and that I want 
my little friend to be always near 
me, I think she would come and 
cling to me as she clung that last 
time ; and perhaps I might teach 
her to trust me once more.’ And 
again the mist swam before his 
eyes, as he remembered how that 
evening he had ridden slowly be- 
tween the limes, and had seen her 
standing, a little shimmering gray 
figure, motionless in the sunlight. 

So Guy Chichester went back to 
Ingleside, and worked hard, and 
rode, and played with his child, and 
talked with his faithful friend Hum- 
phrey ; but ever as he sat alone or 
paced the moonlit terraces, one 
picture rose before his eyes—the 
figure of a girl, with a dark sweet 
face and shining head, bent over a 
sleeping child. 

‘Itis sucha little creature, Susan,’ 
he could hear her say ;-‘ and it fell 
asleep in my arms, and they called 
it Florence.’ 

‘Come hither, Flo, my darling. 
Do you love papa or auntie best 
now? What, auntie still? Hush! 
don’t cry, my child. Auntie will 
come back to us soon,’ 

The June days had worn heavily 
away, and then July and August ; 
and the humble folk in Paradise- 
row began to whisper and shake 
their heads as Dym’s slight figure 
came down the hot sunny streets. 
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‘She has a purely white kind of 
wasting look,’ one of them was 
saying to Susan Maynard. ‘ That's 
how my Willie was took; fretted 
and pined himseif into his grave. 
She has a look like Mr. Elliott's 
when he was rarely bad.’ 

‘It is the mind wearing on the 
body—that’s what it is, neighbour,’ 
returned Susan, lifting her apron to 
her eyes. She had been shedding 
tears recently ; but she wiped them 
now hastily away, as her young 
lady came wearily down the street. 

‘Am I late, Susan? Are you 
looking for me? Poor little Ro- 
bert was so near his end that I 
waited till all was over. He died 
so happily, Susan.’ 

‘You look every bit as bad as 
him,’ returned Susan in a vexed 
tone; ‘not a speck of colour in 
your face. You'll not take it to 
heart, will you, my darling dearie 
—you'll be good and brave even if 
there is more coming to trouble 
you ?’ she continued in a caressing 
voice, as she drew Dym gently into 
the passage. 

‘It did not trouble me—dear 
little Robert was so glad to go. 
He said a prayer so prettily—oh, 
what is that?’ as a dark shadow 
fell against the narrow entry. 

‘It is only Mr. Nethecote. You 
will be good and brave, dearie ?” 

‘Yes, it is only I, said Hum- 
phrey, coming forward and holding 
out his hand. His face had a 
grave sadness on it ; his great hand 
trembled as Dym’s little fingers 
clung to it. ‘I have come to fetch 
you, my dear. The Squire wants 
you—we all want you. We fear 
he is dying.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


rHE LAST OF THE COBWEBS. 


Ir is impossible to describe 
Dym’s feelings as Humphrey de- 


livered himself of his sorrowful 
message. 

‘It seems I am always to be the 
messenger of evil tidings to you, 
my dear,’ he said tremulously. 

It was hard on him. Why was 
he ever constrained to give her 
pain? His heart throbbed with 
great pitiful beats as he watched 
the girl’s silent anguish. She had 
uttered a low glad cry of recogni- 
tion at the sight of her friend ; but 
now she stood white and stricken, 
clinging to the fond hand that had 
dealt her this second blow. 

‘Hush! it is God’s will. If it 
comes we must try to bear it.’ 

‘Is it God’s will? Itis not true. 
He cannot mean that surely,’ ex- 
claimed the poor child. Her hand 
closed round Humphrey’s almost 
convulsively ; an awful pallor came 
over her face ; a powerlessness that 
was not faintness seemed creeping 
over her ; her heart felt like a stone 
in her bosom ; she was stifled, suf- 
focated. 

‘Oh, it is not true! I cannot 
bear it,’ came in a hoarse cry, al- 
most a shriek, from her lips. Was 
this the end of her love and faith- 
fulness? Guy, her Guy, for whom 
she would have laid down her life, 
dying ! 

‘Hush, my dear, hush!’ cries 
Humphrey, with a sob. Sick and 
dizzy, she had turned from him, 
and had sunk—nay, almost fallen 
—into Will’s chair, Humphrey 
watched her, as she lay with her 
head flung back on the horsehair 
cushion, till his honest heart was 
almost broken. Her face looked 
almost as gray and drawn as the 
dead man’s had done. ‘Oh, my 
child, hush! They think so; but 
doctors are often wrong. We will 
not lose hope, you and I,’ he said, 
leaning over her with tears in his 
eyes, and stroking the cold little 
face with his great hands. Dym’s 
feeble fingers suddenly stopped 
him. 
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‘There is hope, then? Every- 
thing is not lost?’ she said, half 
rising in her hysterical agitation. 
‘O Humphrey, you might have 
killed me;’ pushing her hair from 
her face, and looking at him with 
wild pathetic eyes that stabbed him 
afresh. 

‘Nay, nay, Dym; it was my 
clumsiness. It seems no good 
beating about the bush when there 
is bad news to be told—and it is 
bad enough, God knows! When 
they brought him in more than one 
of us thought it was all up with the 
Squire.’ 

*You have not told me, Hum- 
phrey. Was it an accident, then ?” 
cried Dym faintly—the numbness 
was creeping on her again. 

‘ Ay,’ he replied slowly, drawing 
the cold hands into his own to 
warm them. 

Dym shivered and hid her face, 
as bit by bit he imparted the ter- 
rible news. A whole world of 
horror and doubt lay in Hum- 
phrey’s succinct narrative. Guy 
had been trying a new mare that 
he had lately purchased—a beauti- 
ful creature, but vixenish and wild- 
blooded, and almost as uncontrol- 
lable as an unbroken colt. 

‘I had warned him against her, 
my dear,’ Humphrey had explained 
in his mild way; ‘but you know 
the Squire when he has got an idea 
in his head. The mare was his last 
new hobby, and nothing would do 
but he must break her in himself. 
No one knows how it happened. 
Something—a shot from the planta- 
tion—startled the animal ; but she 
reared, lost her balance, and before 
the Squire could get his foot out of 
the stirrup she fell backward on 
him.’ 

‘Humphrey,’ cried the girl, start- 
ing up in a sudden agony, ‘you 
are not keeping anything from me ? 
He is not dead ?” 

‘Nay, nay ; things are bad enough 
without making them worse. He 
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has some of his ribs broken—for 
she rolled right over him—and they 
say one arm is injured. But it is 
the head, Dym! They fear con- 
gestion of the brain. It is three 
days ago, but he has only spoken 
once, and that was to ask for 
you.’ 

‘And when was that ?” 

‘Last night. That is why I am 
here now.’ 

‘Why are we waiting, then? We 
are losing time. If we should be 
too late! O Humphrey, take me 
to him,’ clasping her hands round 
his arm. 

‘Of course I will take you to 
him ; what else have I come for?’ 
returns Humphrey in a slow kind 
voice that somehow soothes the 
girl’s agitation. 

She lay back passively after 
that, and let Susan make her little 
preparation. 

‘Good-bye ; Humphrey will take 
care of me,’ she said, smiling sadly 
into the faithful creature’s tear- 
stained face, as she drew down 
her veil and sank into the corner 
of the carriage. 

‘You must try not to fret, Dym ; 
while there is life there is hope,’ 
Humphrey said once, trying to 
rouse her. 

Dym’s head dropped upon her 
breast, but she made no answer. 
Would that weary journey ever end? 
the girl wondered. She could 
hardly have borne it but for Hum- 
phrey’s kindness. Dym was so ut- 
terly spent that she could only 
thank him with faint smiles. She 
swallowed the wine he brought her 
at York, but she could not eat; 
some choking oppression lay at her 
heart. Her ghastly looks alarmed 
Humphrey. Would they be too 
late, after all? And then came 
the sickening thrill of recognition 
—there was Birstwith at last! 

‘They have sent up the wagon- 
ette; he is not worse, Dym.’ 

Humphrey talked fast and eager- 
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ly as he hurried Dym along the 
little platform. There was Dison, 
touching his hat officiously ; there 
were Stewart and the bays waiting 
for them. 

Dym drew down her veil more 
closely as they dashed through the 
village. Every one would know her, 
ofcourse. There was the mill and 
the weir ; the boys were splashing 
bare-legged among the boulders as 
usual; there was the Nidd, rippling 
with streaks of silver through the 
trees ; there was the church and the 
vicarage ; the lodge-gates had open- 
ed and closed after them, and they 
were whirling through the shrub- 
beries. Gray-headed Miles was 
waiting at the hall-door, and then 
Humphrey came round and lifted 
her out. 

‘Go into the drawing-room ; I 
must find Mrs. Chichester,’ he 
whispered ; but Dym lingered. 

‘Don’t keep me from him, how 
ever he is. I will be good; you 
know I will, Humphrey,’ she im- 
plored ; but Humphrey’s only an- 
swer was a reassuring smile, and he 
was turning away, when Florence 
suddenly ran in from the dark 
hall, and flung herself upon Dym. 

‘O Flo, Flo! my darling Flo! 
cries Dym, with a sudden sob, as 
the child nestles delightedly in her 
arms. ‘Have you wanted me, 
Flo?’ 

‘ Naughty auntie to go away,’ re- 
turns Florence, with a shower of 
sweet kisses that seem to cool the 
girl’s hot brain. 

‘No, you are not to cry ; grannie 
is crying now, and all because papa 
is better. Yes, papa is better, and 
grannie says so; and you are to 
come to her now at once.’ 

‘Courage, Dym,’ says Humphrey, 
with the same kind smile ; but, all 
the same, he has almost to support 
her under this new dizziness. Bet- 
ter! What, is there mercy in hea- 
ven for them even now? She goes 
up the staircase panting and breath- 
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less, with the child still clinging to 
her. 

‘Oh, my dear! my dear! God 
has been good to us. He has slept 
—he is better.’ 

Dym never knew what answer 
she made. She heard Humphrey 
say, ‘Thank God!’ devoutly, as 
though he were in church. She 
heard Florence exclaim, ‘ How 
white auntie looks! Poor auntie!’ 

‘Leave her to me, Humphrey ; 
I know what it is,’ says Mrs. Chi- 
chester gently. 

Yes; he thinks he may leave 
them safely now, as he sees the 
two women clinging together. He 
knows the girl's tortured brain will 
relieve itself in tears on her friend's 
bosom. 

‘He is saved—they do not fear 
for his brain now. O Dym, is it 
not Goodness itself watching over 
us? My boy is spared to his mother 
—spared to us both.’ 

‘Hush! I am content, though it 
be only to you. Can you not un- 
derstand that ?’ interrupted the girl, 
flushing and paling as the blind 
face bends tenderly over her. ‘Oh, 
I have been wicked ; I have almost 
died ofit !’ she whispered, covering 
her face with her hands ; ‘and now 
this has happened to punish me 
for my selfishness. Dear, dearest, 
I can be happy now, though his 
life is only spared for your sake,’ 
kissing the wrinkled hand as she 
spoke. 

‘ You are my own little daughter, 
whatever he makes you,’ was the 
fond reply. ‘ Dym, you must never 
leave me again. I cannot do with- 
out you. I think he has wanted 
you badly too, though he has never 
said so until last night.’ 

‘No, no,’ almost panted the girl, 
‘you must not talk so; it is not 
right ; and he lying there, brought 
back to his mother and child from 
the very gates of death.’ 

Mrs. Chichester smiled as she 
put her hand fondly on the bowed 
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head. Dym’s tears still flowed, but 
her pale face was radiant. He 
would not die ; he wanted her; he 
had asked for her; she should see 
him again. Dym’s simple loyalty 
could go no farther than this; 
more would have dazzled and over- 
come her, but now she was content. 

She would see him; she would 
nurse him. He had forgiven her, 
and would be her friend again : 
here was matter for rejoicing. She 
acquiesced without regret when she 
heard he had taken his sleeping- 
draught, and that she must not see 
him that night. She lay down in 
her little bed, spent and worn out 
by conflicting emotion, and even in 
the midst of her 7 Deum fell into 
a heavy dreamless sleep. 

It was not until the afternoon of 
the next day that Dym was admitted 
to the sick-room. She had been 
wandering about her old haunts, 
hand in hand with Florence, trying 
to beguile the feverishness of wait- 
ing, and was looking pale and worn 
when Humphrey came in search of 
her. 

‘You may come now, Dym; he 
has been asking for you several 
times, but he looked feverish, and 
we thought it better to wait. You 
must be quiet, and soothe him if he 
speaks ; it is early days, and we 
must be careful still, Dr. Gray 
says.’ 

‘ Yes, [know,’ was Dym’s hardly 
audible answer, as she prepared to 
obey Humphrey’s summons. Kel- 
pie was lying at the door of the 
sick-room; a sudden mist swam be- 
fore her eyes as she stooped to 
caress him. 

It was a close sultry afternoon, 
and the windows had been flung 
open that the air might refresh the 
invalid. Mrs. Chichester sat be- 
side the farthest one; her knitting 
had fallen into her lap, and on the 
bed lay the motionless figure, high 
up on the pillows, with one band- 
aged arm resting on the coverlet. 
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At Dym’s hesitating footstep it 
stirred slightly, and a smile passed 
over the pale face. 

‘At last, my child; you have 
come at last,’ Dym heard in the old 
well-known voice. 

‘O Mr. Chichester ! Dym could 
say no more, as Guy Chichester 
stretched out his uninjured arm, 
and drew her gently towards him, 
trembling from head to foot, and 
hardly able to refrain from tears. 

‘Sit down; no, you must not 
stand. Poor child, it has gone 
hardly with you I see. Dym, are 
you so sorry for me?’ his own eyes 
moist, as he saw her emotion. 

‘It might have been your death. 
Hush! you must not talk, indeed 
you must not, Mr. Chichester.’ 
Dym, in her agitation, is uncon- 
scious that her tears are falling 
now on the hand that still holds 
hers. 

‘Are those tears forme? Oh, 
my child, I do not deserve them,’ 
he whispered, lifting the little hand 
to his lips. ‘ Dym, have you any 
idea how I have wanted my little 
friend ?” 

‘She is here now,’ was the un- 
steady answer. 

‘Yes, she is here, thank God! 
Dear, you are right; I must not 
talk much, my head is not to be 
trusted ; you will not leave me again, 
my child ? 

‘Not while you want me,’ re- 
turned Dym, unconscious of any 
meaning attaching to his words; 
his smile mystified her. 

‘That is well; one day I shall 
remind you of your promise,’ he re- 
plied in a voice so faint that Dym 
forgot her agitation—everything— 
in the desire to relieve his evident 
suffering. 

Before many hours were over 
Dym found herself installed in the 
sick-room ; the mother could only 
sit helplessly beside her son’s bed ; 
the brunt of the nursing fell on 
Dym and Humphrey. Humphrey 
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was strong and helpful, but Dym’s 
tender ministry was most grate- 
ful to Guy Chichester, lying sore 
and bruised, and in secret anguish 
of pain. He suffered less when 
Dym dressed his injured arm; her 
cool skilful manipulations atforded 
him comparative ease. By the un- 
erring instinct of love she guessed 
his wishes ; the cooling drink was 
at his lips, and the fragrant water 
laving his burning head before he 
had shaken off the indolence of 
weakness sufficiently to frame them 
in words. 

‘ How good you are tome! Have 
you found your true vocation now ?” 
he whispered once as she stooped 
over him to turn the heated pillow, 
and he looked at her a moment 
with something of his old drollery. 
Dym turned away without answer- 
ing, but her colour rose. It seemed 
to her halfa lifetime ago since that 
talk in the little room in Paradise- 
row, when the tall bearded stranger 
had watched her from Will’s chair 
with grave quizzical eyes, and had 
told her that nursing and not teach- 
ing was her vocation, and she had 
answered him with girlish vehe- 
mence. 

‘Come here, my child; have I 
hurt you ?’ and there was a wistful 
look in the dark eyes as he stretch- 
ed out his hand to her. 

Dym shyly shook her head. 

‘No, only I am so glad to be 
able to do anything for you, and 
—and it seems so strange looking 
back at those old days, Mr. Chi- 
chester.’ 

* Mr. Chichester! You must find 
some better name than that; it 
sounds cold from my little friend’s 
lips. How your hand trembles ! 
There, God bless you, my — my 
child 

He bit his lip as though he had 
suddenly remembered something, 
and Dym drew back into the shadow 
of the curtain, strangely agitated 
and happy. 


Yes, happy; though once she 
had been his betrothed wife, and 
now things were at an end between 
them, and he was only her friend. 

Dym’s simplicity and unselfish- 
ness stood her in good stead at 
this juncture of her life ; she had 
accepted a difficult position with 
the grace and unconsciousness of a 
child. She had met her lover that 
first day with some natural agita- 
tion, but the sight of his suffering 
had banished all feeling of weak- 
ness into the background ; he was 
ill and needed her, that was suffi- 
cient for the present; the future 
must take care of itself When 
her work was finished—ah, well, 
she could but go away again; she 
must not think of herself now, and 
so she moved about his room with 
a face of sweet gravity, that moved 
Guy strangely with a thousand 
vague feelings of remorse and pity. 

* You are altered, Dym,’ he once 
said to her, passing his hand softly 
over her hair; ‘you are worn and 
thin, and look years older, and all 
this nursing will not bring the roses 
back.’ 

‘IT can do without them,’ was the 
quiet answer, but she blushed crim- 
son under that tender scrutiny; 
such speeches moved her from her 
calmness. Guy looked at her sadly 
for a moment, and then mutter- 
ing some impatient protests against 
his weakness, turned away with a 
sigh. 

Those weeks were teaching Guy 
Chichester strange lessons : chained 
down by impatience of weakness, 
and brought face to face with acute 
suffering, what marvel if the man 
read the story of his life again un- 
der new lights, and weighing him- 
self in sterner balance found himself 
wanting ! 

Life had come to him in all its 
reality, and he had made it a piti- 
able failure; he had centred his all 
on an earthly shrine, and Divine 
jealousy — righteous in its retribu- 
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tion, unerring in its wisdom—had 
riven his idol from him, and left 
him alone, maddened with his 
loss. 

How many talents had he had 
intrusted to him—strength, and 
wealth, and intellect ; philanthropy 
wide enough to embrace a world ; 
influence that none could resist— 
and how miserably he had squan- 
dered them all! He had had his 
portion of goods, and no spend- 
thrift could have wasted them more 
unprofitably. Great souls have 
great repentances ; verily, there is 
hope, and to spare, when such men 
as Guy Chichester turn their faces 
to the wall to commune with their 
God and be still. 

Sometimes in the dead of night, 
when the shadows of the night- 
light glimmered on the ceiling, and 
Humphrey dozed beside, half-for- 
gotten snatches ofverses that Honor 
used to sing came to his mind; and 
one especially haunted him, that 
she had sung that Sunday night 
at Mentone before her baby was 
born : 

‘While we do our duty, 
Struggling through the tide, 
Whisper thou of beauty 
On the other side.’ 


‘O Honor, be my guardian angel 
still,’ he whispered, and out of the 
darkness her sweet serene face 
seemed to smile on him in answer. 

‘He will come back, my girl, I 
know him well; these noble souls 
are not kept to wander in outer 
darkness. Ah, what if, in the mys- 
terious communion of saints, wives 
in Paradise do verily and indeed 
watch over their husbands upon 
earth !’ 

It was weeks before Guy Chi- 
chester shook off the effects of his 
accident ; weeks before he could be 
moved from his bed to the couch ; 
weeks before, a mere shadow of 
himself, he crept, supported by 
Humphrey’s strong arm, to bask 
for an hour on the sunny terrace. 
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Dym looked sadly after him, as 
she thought of the strong vigorous 
Guy Chichester of old, and con- 
trasted him with the tall shrunken 
figure before her, bowed with weak- 
ness, and prematurely gray-haired. 

It would be long before he would 
look himself, she thought. The in- 
jured arm had got well, but the shock 
to the nervous system had been 
great. When the cold weather set 
in, he must go to the South, Dr. 
Gray told them; for months to 
come he would require care and 
nursing—months before he would 
be comparatively strong again. 

Dym listened and sighed; her 
work was not over yet, she thought ; 
and then she wondered what grave 
consultation had detained Dr. Gray 
so long in the library that morn- 
ing. Mr. Chichester had been 
more than usually thoughtful for 
some days, and Dym was sure 
something was on his mind; he had 
scarcely looked at her or spoken to 
her lately ; and yet, when he had 
addressed her, his manner had been 
as kind as usual. 

It was October now, and the 
evenings were growing chilly; a 
small wood fire of Guy’s favourite 
pine-knots had been lighted in the 
library, and Guy, who was weary 
with his unusual exertion, had been 
lying quietly all the afternoon— 
half dozing, half enjoying the plea- 
sant warmth—when he suddenly 
roused into a sitting posture and 
asked for Dym. 

‘She is here,’ in a quiet voice 
behind him. ‘I thought you were 
asleep, and was afraid to disturb 
you even for this,’ showing the glass 
in her hand. 

‘Always my attentive nurse,’ look- 
ing at her gratefully and drinking 
the restorative. ‘ You are pale and 
tired, Dym; I shall have to be 
waiting on you next.’ 

She smiled at that—a quaint 
little smile, but full of sweetness. 

‘I shall have time to rest when 
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you have dismissed your nurse, 
Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘Mr. Chichester— always Mr. 
Chichester !—so you are waiting 
for your dismissal, eh ?’ 

His tone was so abrupt, almost 
displeased, that Dym looked in his 
face quite startled: what she saw 
there made her flush scarlet. 

‘Come and sit down; you are 
right. I am growing tired of my 
nurse, I want my little companion 
instead. Nay,’ as she faltered out 
some excuse about leaving him, ‘ I 
have long been thinking we ought 
to have some talk together—you 
and I.’ 

‘By and by—another time—not 
to-night,’ stammered Dym. She 
was trembling from head to foot. 
‘ Why did he want to speak to her? 
He was well now, and she must 
tell him that she must go away 
again.’ 

‘Poor child, she has grown to 
be afraid of me,’ he said, gently 
smoothing her hair and drawing 
her closer tohim. ‘ Dym, have you 
ceased to trust your friend ” 

Her only answer was to hide her 
face in her hands, and pray him to 
spare her. Bursting into tears, she 
implored him not to speak to her, 
to let her go, and not be good to 
her, for she could not bear it. 

‘Why should I let you go when 
I want you?’ he answered genily ; 
and there was something in his firm 
pressure of her hands that soothed 
even her exceeding agitation. 
‘ Dym, I never mean to let you go. 
What do you mean—have you for- 
gotten your promise ?” 

* What promise ?” 

‘To stay with me while I wanted 
you. Dym, I want you always. Did 
you not understand my meaning? 
I was too weak to explain.’ 

* No, no,’ she said, starting from 
him. ‘Mr. Chichester, you must 
not talk so; it is not right, when 
you know—’ She stopped, and her 
face was dyed with crimson. 
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‘What do I know, dear? that 
you are my affianced wife ?” 

* No, no,’ she repeated in a heart- 
broken tone. ‘We have altered 
that—my letter has altered that. 
No, do not be kind to me,’ as he 
only pressed her hand more ten- 
derly. ‘I have given you back 
your troth; you are free, quite free; 
I have made you so. I am nothing 
to you—nothing but the poor little 
friend who has loved and nursed 
you.’ 

He smiled at that a sweet benign 
smile, that seemed to bless her, 
and strove to draw her more into 
his sheltering arm. 

‘I think you are more than my 
little friend.’ 

‘No, Guy, I am not,’ using his 
name for the first time in her agita- 
tion. 

‘Yes, you are; you are my dar- 
ling—my wife that is to be. I have 
never been free—I never wish to 
be free. Have you misunderstood 
me all this time, my child? It has 
come to this, that I cannot do with- 
out you, Dym—that I want you 
always.’ 

Did she dream the words, or did 
he speak them? was that earnest 
voice, so sad and yet so sweet, 
speaking to her? 

‘I have my faults, no man more; 
but I never wilfully deceived you. 
I have buried the best part of my 
life in Honor’s grave—nay, do not 
shrink from me, dear; I have told 
you this before. If you can be 
content with such love as I can 
give you, for God’s sake come to 
me, Dym, and make my desolate 
life less desolate! I love you very 
dearly for your own sweet sake.’ 

‘Really and truly, Guy ?’ 

‘ Really and truly, sweetheart.’ 

© Oh, I am happy ! 

Dym scarcely breathed the words, 
but Guy heard them ; and, with a 
strength of which he could scarcely 
believe himself capable, he lifted 
the little creature in his arms, and 
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felt her nestle to his bosom, keep- 
ing her there till she had sobbed 
out her artless confession of love 
and sorrow. 

‘You must teach me to be more 
worthy of it, Dym darling,’ he said 
gravely, when their excitement had 
a little subsided, and Dym sat be- 
side him, with her dark eyes bril- 
liant with shy happiness. ‘ I have 
been a sad failure. What am I 
that two such pure hearts should 
have made me their happiness ?” 
And a look of terrible exhaustion 
passed over his face as he recalled 
his wasted life. 

‘You must not talk any more, 
Guy,’ she whispered, laying her 
little hand timidly on his forehead. 
Guy paid it tribute gratefully as it 
passed his lips. ‘ You must let me 
be your nurse a little longer with- 
out wearying of her.’ 

‘You shall be what you like,’ he 
replied, unclosing his eyes; ‘but 
I know what I shall soon want to 
make you.’ 

Dym’s head drooped against his 
arm, but she made no answer. 

And so the last cobwebs were 
swept away, and the great dazzled 
sun of requited love shone down 
into Dymphna Elliott’s woman 
kingdom: the evil fairy had done 
her work, and earned her own con- 
fusion. 

Guy Chichester was not one to 
brook long delays. Dym had suf- 
fered enough, and he wanted her 
sweet ministry in all its entirety. 

‘When will you come to your 
gray-haired lover?’ he said one 
day, smiling fondly as she took her 
low seat beside him, and looked 
up to him with worshipping eyes. 
‘Little Sunbeam, I want you al- 
ways shining on me: you have no 
idea how dark it is when you are 
away.’ 

‘What do you mean, Guy ?” 

But she knew what he meant, 
and blushed beautifully. And Guy, 
who loved beauty in women, and 


remembered Honor’s perfect grace, 
thought, with a strange thrill of 
pleasure, how very pretty Dym had 
grown, and wondered that he had 
never noticed it before. 

And so it was, that one gusty 
November day, in a strange old city 
church, Dymphna Elliott became 
Guy Chichester’s wife. Humphrey 
gave her away—honest Humphrey, 
who with the tears in hiseyescraved 
to do it—Humphrey, who took her 
in his arms and blessed her, and 
put her hand in Guy’s. 

‘I doubt if even you are worthy 
of her, Squire,’ he said gruffly ; 
‘but the gift of such a heart must 
make any manrich. There; good- 
bye, God bless you, dear, and don’t 
forget your old friend Humphrey.’ 

Forget him! Does a woman 
ever forget the man who has blessed 
her with his honest love? Dym 
ever clave to Humphrey with truest 
deepest affection; when out of the 
wealth and glory of her perfected 
life she strove that a little sunshine 
should stream on the path of the 
childless man; when his dream had 
come true, and her children and 
Guy’s climbed upon his knees, and 
filled his lonely home with childish 
voices ; when she could smile on 
him and call him friend and bro- 
ther, and knew his honest heart 
felt no pang, and only rejoiced in 
her happiness. 

And who could measure that 
happiness ? 

Look at her sweet face, which 
her husband declares grows sweeter 
every day, and which no cloud of 
regret ever darkens: is there any 
limit to her joy? 

Day by day she knows she is 
more surely winning the noble heart 
of Guy Chichester ; day by day he 
looks at her with fuller content, 
with deeper tenderness ; day by 
day the deadly wound of his lost 
love heals into chastened remem- 
brance and present peace. 

‘My wife has been my com- 
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forter,’ he said once to Humphrey, 
and Humphrey looked at him with 
his old wistful smile and nodded ; 
and Guy went back across the 
ploughed wintry fields, and under 
the starlight, and saw the light of 
home shining through the leafless 
trees. 

* You are late, love ; little Hum- 
phrey has been waiting to say 
“Good-night” to you.’ A little 
figure in shining silk glides out 
of the firelight, and steals into his 
arms. 


/ 


‘Were you waiting for me, my 
wife? I was with Humphrey— 
nay, never mind our boy — we 
have been talking of you, sweet- 
heart.’ 

‘Of me’ 

She lifts her loving eyes in sur- 
prise as he holds her closely, very 
closely, to him, and then releases 
her. 

‘What! wondering, love? Nay, 
I was only telling Humphrey that 
my little wife has been my com- 
forter.’ 


END OF ‘ WOOED AND MARRIED,’ 


THE LAST TEAR. 


A PARAPHRASE, 


<> 


Wuar means this single tear? 
It well-nigh makes me blind ; 
From days long past and over 
In my eye it stayed behind. 


Full many a shining sister 
It had ; and melted are they,— 
With my joys and sorrows melted 
Like night and wind away. 


The cause of my joys and sorrows, 
The little stars of blue 

Which filled my heart with their smiles, 
Like mist are melted too. 


And ah, my love itself 

Has melted like idle sighs ! 
Thou long-seen single tear, 

Melt thou and begone likewise. 








4A STAR AND A HEART. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ LOVE’S CONFLICT,” ETC. 
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‘ Hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple worth than Norman blood.’ TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
STELLA’S EYES ARE OPENED. 


WHEN Miss Beauchamp wakes the 
following morning in her strange 
bed at the Star and Garter, she is 
much more disposed to be angry 
with Lord Henry Mecklington for 
his defalcation than she had even 
been the night before. Her natural 
disgust and annoyance at finding 
he had so far forgotten what was 
due to his guest as to render him- 
self unfit to accompany her back 
to town, had soon given way to the 
fatigue which rendered her indif- 
ferent to every consideration besides 
the comfort of repose. But when, 
rested and refreshed, she opens her 
eyes to the morning’s light, and 
thinks calmly over the equivocal 
position in which her lover has 
placed her, she grows angry and 
indignant again, and rises, deter- 
mined to have an explanation from 
him of his conduct, and a repara- 
tion for the indignity he has offered 
her. She nearly pulls the bell down 
in her eagerness to procure further 
information, and the first question 
she puts to the chambermaid who 
answers her summons is whether 
Lord Henry Mecklington ordered 
breakfast overnight or not. The 
woman naturally is ignorant of the 
waiter’s business, but going to in- 
quire, returns with the intelligence 
that no orders have been given on 
the subject whatever. Stella’s blood 
boils anew as she reflects how en- 
tirely oblivious of her, and of her 


comfort, her companion appears to 
have been ; but she demands that 
the meal may be served in a pri- 
vate sitting-room, and that his lord- 
ship may be informed that she 
awaits him there. After which she 
arrays herself in her dress of the 
day before (far too showy a dress 
for the early morning, but what 
alternative has she ?), and descends 
to the breakfast-room majestically. 
It is eleven o’clock; the hotel is 
already alive with visitors. On the 
staircase she encounters several 
officers, who stare at her inquisi- 
tively—one, who knows her and 
bows, delighted at the advantage 
he has over his fellows—but the 
apartment to which her footsteps 
are directed is untenanted. The 
waiters begin to bustle about, bring- 
ing in the silver tea and coffee 
equipage, the hot rolls, the covered 
dishes, the fanciful array of fruit 
and flowers, whilst Stella stands at 
the open window, looking listlessly 
into the garden, and wondering 
what the servants must think of 
the neglect with which she is treat- 
ed. At last the preparations are 
completed ; the waiter intimates 
that her breakfast is served, and 
stands ready to help her to what 
she may desire. But Miss Beau- 
champ will not seat herself at the 
table. 

‘I am waiting for Lord Henry 
Mecklington,’ she says, with feign- 
ed indifference. ‘Go and tell his 
lordship that breakfast is ready.’ 

The servant leaves the room, 
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but returns in a few moments with 
the information that his lordship is 
sound asleep, and has given espe- 
cial orders he is not to be dis- 
turbed. 

Stella bites her lip with vexa- 
tion, and registers a silent oath to 
make ‘his lordship’ pay for this 
escapade at some future time. But 
she is too proud to let the attend- 
ant see that she is surprised or 
annoyed. 

‘Very good,’ she answers calmly ; 
‘then I shall wait no longer.’ 

‘ Coffee or tea, madam ?’ 

‘ Coffee—yes, that will do. And 
you need not stay; I will ring when 
I want you again.’ 

Left to herself, she scarcely eats 
anything, but plays with the food 
upon her plate, and wonders what 
excuse Lord Henry will have to 
make for himself when they meet 
again. She vows that he shall pay 
for his present treatment of her as 
man never paid before—but not 
just now. The stake she plays for 
is too heavy a one to be trifled 
with. She must wait until she has 
won the day; and then fe shall 
know which is the conqueror and 
which the conquered. 

As she meditates thus, sitting 
somewhat in the shadow of the 
curtains, but gazing out upon the 
terrace and the river, footsteps and 
voices approach her open window, 
which reaches to the ground. They 
belong evidently to some visitors 
to the hotel, who, waiting perhaps 
the advent of their breakfast, take 
advantage of the fine warm air to 
have a few turns up and down the 
stone balcony that surrounds the 
lower portion of the house. 

As they draw nearer, and are 
about to pass her room, Stella 
shrinks out of sight. She is not 
desirous of being recognised in the 
character of Ariadne—it is one she 
has not been used to fill—but she 
can hear each word they say dis- 
tinctly; and before she catches the 


drift of their conversation she has 
recognised one of the voices as 
that of Colonel Tollemache, Lord 
Henry’s companion of the night 
before. 

‘ You surprise me,’ says the other 
voice. ‘I have always heard her 
so well spoken of.’ 

‘In the profession perhaps, but 
not in her private life; at least, 
whoever said so could have known 
nothing of the matter. Why, my 
dear fellow, she’s notorious.’ 

‘What a pity! Such a pretty 
creature too—more than pretty, so 
refined !’ 

‘Ah, Mecklington thinks the 
same as you do evidently, but he 
makes no secret of his conquest. 
They are staying at this hotel now.’ 

‘ Living publicly together ?’ 

‘Quite as much so as is desir- 
able. Cyril Taunton and I dined 
with them here last night. There 
was no concealment about the 
matter. The divine Beauchamp 
looked like a goddess at the head 
of the table !’ 

‘Will he marry her, do you think?’ 
demanded the speaker whose voice 
is strange to her. The men have 
halted before her window now, be- 
lieving the room to be unoccupied, 
and are leaning over the stone 
parapet that surrounds the bal- 
cony. Stella, with a face white 
with rage and lips of lead-colour, 
leans forward eagerly to catch their 
slightest word. ‘Do you think he 
means to marry her?’ reiterates 
the stranger. 

Colonel Tollemache’s answer is 
preceded by a derisive laugh. 

‘Marry her! My dear Verdant 
Green, where have you been raised ? 
Marry Stella Beauchamp! No. 
Mecklington is an old fool, I don’t 
deny that. He’s sunk a pot of 
money in the Empress’s, which he’ll 
never see again, and a lot more, I 
have little doubt, on his fair in- 
namorata; but he’s not guite such 
an ass as you take him for, and 
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still retains scme little pride of 
birth.’ 

‘I should think almost any wo- 
man was too good for that painted 
and padded old donkey.’ 

‘Just so ; but you are young, and 
still believe in the sex. / don’t; or, 
at all events, I don’t believe in 
Stella Beauchamp and creatures of 
that ilk. She'll ruin the man be- 
fore she’s done with him as it is, 
but it would be irretrievable ruin 
for him if he were to marry her— 
a woman without a shred of repu- 
tation. Why, all the dead-and- 
gone Mecklingtons would rise from 
their graves to forbid the banns.’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’ 
exclaims the cheerful voice of Sir 
Cyril Taunton, as he advances to 
join them. 

© La belle Stella, mon cher. An- 
nesley here will not believe but that 
she is immaculate !’ 

‘ Why try to shake his faith, then? 
All women are immaculate until 
we find them otherwise. But the 
fair Stella’s face is against her ; she’s 
far too pretty to be let slip by the 
devil.’ 

‘I think you're rather smitten 
with her yourself, Cyril. Come, 
confess. Didn’t you make play in 
old Mecklington’s absence yester- 
day ?” 

**Pon honour, I didn’t—I wish 
now I had. But she was so awfully 
put out when she found the old 
brute didn’t turn up to drive her 
home, that I hadn’t the heart to 
take advantage of the situation.’ 

Colonel Tollemache roars with 
laughter. 

‘Ha, ha, ha! And so the vixen 
played “Beauty in distress,” did 
she? That's a good one. Why, 
Mecklington was so “ screwed” he 
couldn’t have held the reins—not 
that they ever intended to go back 
to town.’ 

‘O my dear fellow, I assure you 
they did; or, at all events, Miss 
Beauchamp did; because the car- 


riage was ordered for them to re- 
turn.’ 

‘ Ah, very well! I don’t dispute 
it. It cannot make any difference 
how their plans were laid. This 
isn’t their first visit to Richmond, 
nor will it be their last. In fact, 
Mecklington tells me he is going 
to take her over to Spain with him 
this year. Deuced expensive trip, 
with a woman to provide for; but 
a man has a right to do what he 
will with his own.’ 

‘ Breakfast is served, sir,’ says an 
approaching waiter. 

‘Allright. Come on, Annesley ; 
come on, Taunton; let us go and 
see what goods the gods have pro- 
vided us ; and then if the fair Beau- 
champ shall have arisen from her 
balmy slumbers, we may be favour- 
ed with another view of her before 
her lord and master becomes suf- 
ficiently sober to whip her back to 
town.’ 

7 * * cg * 

The voices die away in the laugh- 
ter, the balcony is deserted, the 
moments creep on, and still Stella 
Beauchamp sits behind the curtain, 
silent and absorbed. Her face is 
ghastly pale, her eyes are staring, 
her nostrils dilated, her lips firmly 
pressed together. The conversa- 
tion she has overheard seems to 
have turned her into stone—it has 
palsied her understanding. If there 
has been one thing about which 
she has been more sensitive than 
another, it has been her fair name. 
A light word, a joke, an innuendo, 
if it has turned upon that subject, 
has ever had the power to make 
her beautiful eyes shoot lightnings, 
and her proud lip curl. She has 
behaved with Lord Henry Meck- 
lington familiarly, trustingly, be- 
cause she has been afraid to thwart 
a man who has so much power to 
harm her professionally, and _be- 
cause she has fully believed his 
own word that he intends to mar- 
ry her. But if he thinks to do so, 
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and to keep the matter secret from 
his friends and family, he shall 
find he has come to the wrong 
quarter. She is not disposed to be 
Lady Henry Mecklington for the 
mere consciousness of the honour. 
She will be so only on the condi- 
tion that the fact is blazoned 
throughout Europe. But Aow can 
he have been speaking of her, and 
his future connection with her, that 
these men should dare to mention 
her name as they have done? 
What could Lord Henry have been 
about to let such shameful reports 
get wind as were evidently being 
circulated amongst his acquaint- 
ances ? 

‘She is notorious.’ 

‘Living publicly together.’ 

‘Not guite such an ass as to 
marry her.’ 

‘A woman without a shred of 
reputation.’ 

‘Too pretty to be let slip by the 
devil.’ 

‘Not their first visit to Rich- 
mond.’ 

‘Going to take her to Spain with 
him this year.’ 

The sentences seem to have 
been burned into her very brain, 
They keep on repeating themselves 
without any effort on her part, and 
theoftener she hears them the whiter 
she becomes. 

There is no more cruel moment 
in life for a woman than that in 
which she first hears her fair fame 
disputed. iam not going to argue 
whether such disputes ever occur 
without some occasion having been 
given for them. ‘The old quota- 
tion, ‘ The wife of Caesar must not 
be suspected’ (and which never 
sounds so grandiloquent as when 
proceeding from the lips of an in- 
furiated husband with red whisk- 
ers and four-feet-nothing in his 
stockings), is all very well, but we 
know that in this world Czsar’s 
wife may think herself very lucky 
if she is only suspected ; for Czesar’s 


wife, as a general rule, is not only 
suspected—she is talked about. 

‘Be thou pure as snow, chaste 
as ice, thou wilt not escape calum- 
ny, says Hamlet; and the Danish 
court was evidently not different 
in those days from what courts, 
camps, and closets are in the pre- 
sent. So long as a woman is or- 
dinarily good-looking, companion- 
able, and attractive, so long will 
she be accused of painting, flirting, 
and perhaps worse (‘ because who’s 
to know, my dear,’ as the old hens 
cackle to one another, ‘if she goes 
on in that barefaced manner before 
the world, what may she oft do 
when she’s alone?’). And so long 
as aman is handsome, agreeable, 
and a favourite with women, so 
long also will his own sex try to 
detract from his general merits. 
They do not knock their heads to- 
gether like the silly old women, and 
gabble like geese on a common— 
I will absolve them so far as that 
—but they run him down before 
his admirers; and if they meet with 
a strong opposition, they turn sulky 
and won’t talk any more. 

Alas for the weakness of our 
fellow-creatures! What a chapter 
might be written upon scandal! 
But it is to be read from living pages 
every day of our lives. No one 
escapes it; for the young and the 
beautiful are sneered at as traps 
set to catch the feet of the unwary, 
and the old and the steady laughed 
at for despising the pleasures they 
cannot attain to, and the God-fear- 
ing are called hypocritical, and the 
impulsive deceitful, and the frank 
are termed bold, and the retiring 
sly. Where are we to go to avoid 
detraction and calumny in this lying 
world of ours? Nowhere! Happy 
the man and woman who, having 
outlived the first horror of finding 
themselves food for public talk, 
learn to disregard it as they would 
the slimy track of a snail. But the 
lesson has to be learned, and the 
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first study of it is deep pain. It is 
agony at this moment to Stella 
Beauchamp: her smooth brow con- 
tracts, and her white teeth press 
hardly on the lip beneath them, 
as she sits, fixed and immovable, 
in the window-seat. At last she 
stirs ; a sound reaches her from the 
grand staircase—only a peal of 
girlish laughter, mingled with a 
man’s deeper tones—but it rouses 
her to the knowledge that she is 
not alone ; that any moment Lord 
Henry may enter the room, or ‘hey 
may present themselves, confident, 
in their bold assertion that she is 
‘a woman of no reputation,’ that 
they will receive a welcome at her 
hands. The thought stings her into 
action ; she leaps to her feet and 
hurriedly rings the bell. 

‘Bring me pen and ink and pa- 
per,’ she says to the waiter. ‘ Be 
quick !—I want them directly ; and 
order a carriage to take me back at 
once to town.’ 

‘Hislordship’s carriage, madam?” 

She stamps her foot. 

‘What have I to do with his 
lordship’s carriage? No, of course 
not. A fly from the hotel, and tell 
them to make haste. I must return 
at once. Lei me have my bill.’ 

‘Certainly, madam,’ replies the 
waiter, and retires in astonishment 
to make his own comments on the 
matter to his fellow-servants. When 
he returns to tell her the carriage 
is waiting, she is already dressed in 
her fanciful little bonnet and lace 
cloak, and has laida note upon the 
table. 

* Take that to Lord Henry Meck- 
lington,’ she says as she points to 
it, ‘and tell him that it was quite 
impossible I could wait for him any 
longer, as business takes me back 
to London.’ 

And then she walks through the 
little crowd assembled in the 
hall haughtily, almost defiantly, 
as though she dared them to think 
other of her than she is, and gets 
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into the vehicle and drives back to 
town, her heart burning all the way 
with indignation at the manner in 
which she has been treated, and a 
determination to make Lord Henry 
at once purge her character from 
the foul aspersions with which his 
attentions have defiled it. 

Meanwhile his lordship sleeps on 
unsuspiciously. He sleeps the sleep 
of the justly drunken until nearly 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when 
he opens his bloodshot eyes, and 
yawns, and turns himselfabout, and 
wonders where the deuce he can 
have got to. Not being able to 
decide matters satisfactorily in so 
much of his mind as his debauch 
of the previous night has left to 
him, he rings the bell, and stares 
at the man who answers it as vacu- 
ously as he stared at the room. 

‘ Where the devil am I?’ says his 
lordship. 

‘Star and Garter, my lord. Dined 
here last night, my lord. Shall 
I bring your lordship’s shaving 
water ?” 

‘Yes 
is it?” 

‘ Three o’clock, my lord.’ 

‘Gad! so late as that? I think 
I must have taken a little more 
than was good for me last night. 
Did I dine here yesterday ?” 

‘Yes, my lord; with the lady, 
my lord.’ 

‘Hang it! the little Beauchamp,’ 
cries Lord Henry, jumping out of 
bed, as recollection flashes back 
upon him. ‘ Where is the lady? 
Has she had her breakfast yet ?” 

‘She had her breakfast at ten 
o’clock, my lord, and went back to 
London.’ 

‘Is she gone ?” 

‘Yes, my lord. The lady left 
a note for you. I'll go and fetch 
it.’ 

Whilst the servant is away, Lord 
Henry puts his hand to his head 
and tries to think. Gone away! 
Stella gone back to London by 
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herself! What has she done that 
for? Why couldn’t she wait for 
him? The note, which his shaking 
fingers can just hold steady enough 
for his bleary eyes to read, does 
not make matters much clearer to 
his addled brain. 


‘My dear Lord Henry,—I have 
heard a rumour this morning which 
renders it absolutely necessary that 
we should come to an understand- 
ing at once. As it does not appear 
as though you would be down in 
time to take me back to London, 
I am going home by myself. But 
I trust that as soon as you receive 
this you will follow me, as it is 
imperative that I should speak to 
you to-day.—Yours sincerely, 

‘ STELLA BEAUCHAMP.’ 


But one idea conveys itself to 
his mind distinctly—that he must 
follow her as soon as possible. She 
is evidently offended by his neglect, 
so he thinks; and, by George ! it 
was a dirty trick of Tollemache to 
let him get screwed when he knew 
he had Stella under his care ; but 
he will soon set that right when 
he sees her again. A bouquet of 
flowers, a box of bonbons, a new 
bracelet-— what woman borne of 
Eve was ever proof against such 
peace-offerings as these? But he 
must lose no time now in laying 
them at her feet. 

‘Here, Boots, bring up my hot 
water, will you? and send some 
one to shave me as quick as ever 
you can. Let me have a brandy- 
and-soda here at once, and order 
my carriage to be round in half an 
hour. I must start as soon as it 
is possible to get it ready.’ 

And shaking and grumbling and 
swearing at the absence of the ac- 
customed help afforded by his valet, 
Lord Henry contrives at last to in- 
duct himself into his clothes; and 
having paid his bill, and cursed 
everybody who comes in his way, 


from the manager of the hotel to 
the ostler, he climbs up to his box, 
gathers the reins in his unsteady 
hands, and turns his horses’ heads 
towards London. 

‘Ife don’t ’ave a spill afore ’e 
gets "em to town, I’m blowed !’ ex- 
claims the last man he cursed be- 
fore he started on his way. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘ILL LIVE IT DOWN.’ 

But the evil augury is averted. 
Lord Henry’s thoroughbreds arrive 
at Miss Beauchamp’s door about 
an hour later, dusty, foam-flecked, 
and panting, but their worthless 
and ignoble master has not, techni- 
cally speaking, ‘turned a hair." He 
only looks more padded, dyed, and 
bilious than usual, as he alights 
from his curricle and demands ad- 
mittance to his lady’s presence. 

She is waiting for him in her 
little drawing-room, proudly cold 
and distant. 

‘Well, Lord Henry,’ she says 
without the least hurry, as she 
withdraws the hand he attempts 
to hold, ‘and what explanation 
have you to offer of your extra- 
ordinary conduct to me last night?” 

‘With regard to my having for- 
gotten myself a little, my dear 
Stella, you mean?’ he commences 
awkwardly. ‘Well, it was very 
wrong of me—deuced wrong—I 
acknowledge that—’ 

‘ Be so good as not to swear in 
my presence!’ she interrupts him 
haughtily. His lordship stares, but 
bows in submission. 

‘But ‘twas all Tollemache’s fault, 
‘pon my honour it was. He per- 





suaded me to have a game of bil- 
liards with him, and the points were 
deu—I mean very high, and I kept 
on losing, which put me in a devil 
of arage ; and the consequence of 
that was—’ 

‘That you entirely lost sight of 
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what was due to me as your guest 
and a woman under your protec- 
tion, and left me to get home as I 
best could, or to make what pro- 
vision for the night I chose. Gen- 
tlemanly conduct, I must say, to 
ask a lady to dine with you, to 
take her a dozen miles from home, 
and then to get tipsy, and leave 
her to look after herself! 

‘I can’t tell you how sorry Iam, 
my dear; ’pon soul I can’t; but 
Tollemache should never have let 
me go on drinking at that rate. 
He knew as well as I did that I 
had left you with Taunton.’ 

‘And you are old enough to be 
his father,’ she says contemptu- 
ously. 

‘Well, not quite that; but I be- 
lieve he has the advantage of me, 
on the right side, in point of years. 
But what am I to say to make you 
understand how deeply I feel this 
accident? It was anaccident, Stella, 
I can assure you—a pure accident. 
I don’t know even how I got to 
bed; but when I woke this morn- 
ing, and found you had already left 
Richmond, I thought I should have 
gone crazy.’ 

‘A pure accident was it? You 
must have gained very little con- 
trol over yourself during all these 
years, Lord Henry. Pray do you 
know the insults to which your 
“‘ pure accident” exposed me? Do 
you know the manner in which your 
Sriends—your Mentor, Colonel Tol- 
lemache, whose fault entirely it is 


that you made an exhibition of 


yourself—spoke of me in conse- 
quence? Do you know what I 
overheard them say as I was sitting 
at the open window of my break- 
fast-room this morning ?” 

‘No; ‘pon word. How should 
1?’ says his lordship. 

‘They spoke of me,’ cries Stella, 
her excitement rising with the oc- 
casion, ‘as if I were the lowest 
woman that walks this earth ! They 
connected our names—yours and 


mine—familiarly together, and put 
the worst possible construction upon 
ourintimacy. ‘They mentioned the 
probability of my going to Spain 
with you this year, in the same 
breath as that with which they 
laughed at the idea of your marry- 
ing me. In fact, they showered the 
grossest insults upon my character 
—my character, which | would die 
to defend. And all this I have 
to thank you for! You, who had 
so little consideration for my good 
name, that you could take me down 
to Richmond, and leave me to pass 
the night there without any expla- 
nation to your friends of how the 
accident occurred. But it could 
not have been only that: there 
must be some ulterior motive for 
their base insinuations. You can- 
not have spoken of me and of our 
intimacy with the respect due to it 
and myself, or no man would have 
dared to mention your future wife 
in the shameless words I overheard 
this morning.’ 

She pauses—partly from want of 
breath, more from emotion, which 
prevents her speech—Lord Henry 
staring at her helplessly. 

‘Have you not heard what I 
said ?? she recommences shrilly. 
‘Do you intend to stand by quietly 
and hear my character taken away 
by such men as Tollemache and 
‘Taunton ?” 

‘My dear little girl,’ he says 
soothingly, ‘I really think you 
must have exaggerated the matter.’ 

But to try and soothe a woman 
in Stella Beauchamp’s frame of 
mind is like stroking an irate ti- 
gress. 

‘Exaggerate! How can I ex- 
aggerate when I tell you the very 

ords they used? ‘They said I 
was “notorious.” That I hadn't 
‘a shred of reputation.” Theyeven 
hinted that I was living under your 
protection, and that all the world 
knew it. How can I exaggerate 
such, lies as those? You know 
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that they are lies, and you ought 
to be the first to resent them.’ 

‘I shall resentthem. I may have 
told Tollemache more than was 
prudent, but he had no right to 
speak of it so openly. He shall 
make you an ample apology. You 
may depend upon me for exacting 
it.’ 

‘Speak of it so openly! But 
that is not the offence. What right 
has he to speak of me in sucha 
manner at all? What have I ever 
done to deserve it ?” 

‘Now, my dear child, you are 
putting yourself out for nothing. 
Tollemache has no right to speak 
so, of course, and, as I said before, 
he must make amends to you. But 
I can answer for it, he never would 
have discussed your name in any 
fashion had he thought you were 
within hearing. He is a perfect 
gentleman.’ 

‘A gentleman! And lies away 
a worman’s character !” 

‘ Now, my dear Stella, be reason- 
able. The fact is you are very much 
put out to-day, and no wonder. I 
confess I have behaved very badly, 
and deserve any punishment you 
may see fit to impose on me. But 
the culprit sues for forgiveness. He 
entreats his fair enslaver to over- 
look a first misdemeanour, and to 
accept this little token as a pledge 
that he will take the utmost care 
never to offend her again.’ 

Saying which, his lordship pro- 
duces a morocco case, containing 
a magnificent bracelet in chased 
gold, and attempts to clasp it on 
Miss Beauchamp’s wrist. 

But she puts the offering away 
from her firmly but gracefully. 

‘Not yet, Lord Henry, thank 
you. I will forgive you for the 
part you took in this unhappy busi- 
ness, but it can only be on one 
condition—that you prove to these 
men that if, by your reticence, you 
have misled them with regard to 
your estimation of myself, you 


never had any intention regarding 
me save one.’ 

‘Haven't I already said that I 
will admonish Tollemacne on the 
subject? What can I do more? 
No word of mine, I can assure you, 
has ever given him authority to 
speak of you as he has done.’ 

‘How, then, did he hear we in- 
tend visiting Spain together ?” 

‘Ah, I may have let that slip 
inadvertently last night. A man 
cannot stand sponsor for all he 
says in his cups, you know, my 
dear. And the great pleasure I 
feel in the anticipation of our jour- 
ney helped probably to send me 
off my head.’ 

‘It is a pity you forgot to tell 
him we are to be married before 
we go !’ she says scornfully. 

Lord Henry stares at her, and 
answers nothing. 

‘Listen to me, Lord Henry. I 
have been keeping our engagement 
secret at your own request, but I 
will do so no longer. You asked 
me to say nothing about our in- 
tended marriage till the season was 
over, and I consented ; but I never 
dreamt that such a fearful construc- 
tion would be put upon our in- 
timacy. It is usual in such cases, 
I believe, for the gentleman to ask 
the lady to fix the wedding-day ; 
but my circumstances are so pecu- 
liar I have no hesitation in revers- 
ing the position. Indeed I do not 
ask—I demand that you at once 
fix a time for our marriage ; that 
it shall take place publicly; and 
that until it does take place you 
discontinue your visits to my house, 
and write and inform the “ perfect 
gentlemen” who are the authors of 
this calumny of your intentions re- 
specting me, and the reason of your 
previous silence.’ 

She turns away from him as she 
concludes, and regards her own 
image in the glass. She knows 
the moment has arrived for a de- 
cision ; but she little thinks what 
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that decision is to be. Her com- 
panion looks uneasy, fidgets with 
his cane and hat and gloves, but 
does not answer. 

‘ Well !’ she ejaculates presently, 
‘why don’t you speak ?” 

‘Why, really, my dear girl, you 
have placed me in such a very awk- 
ward predicament—I never thought 
—I never imagined—I quite be- 
lieved—deuce take it—of course— 
I understood you knew—’ 

‘What? 

She wheels round towards him 
sharply, and confronts him pitiless- 
ly, never once taking her beautiful 
angry eyes off his shifting face and 
cringing figure. 

‘ What did you understand? she 
repeats boldly. 

‘You will acquit me of ever 
having said a word of marriage,’ 
replies Lord Henry Mecklington 
in a very low tone. 

Low as it is she catches it, and 
it seems to strike like a sledge- 
hammer on her brain and make it 
dizzy. She sends her whirling 
thoughts back into the past to seize 
upon a sentence—a letter—a word 
—that was a certain declaration of 
his honourable intentions respect- 
ing her; and her thoughts come 
back confused and empty. There 
is no such certainty. The man 
has deceived her. In a moment 
she reads her fate. 

* And what did you take me for, 
then?’ she exclaims fiercely. ‘ What 
were your intentions with regard to 
me ?” 

‘I meant to make you happy,’ 
says his lordship, with as much 
fervour as is possible to him. ‘I 
meant to spend all my money upon 
you, my beautiful Stella; to sur- 
round you with every comfort, to 
fill your home with every luxury, 
and to wait upon your wishes my- 
self, like the most faithful of your 
admirers and slaves.’ 

‘You meant ‘Ais for me!’ she 
says, with fixed teeth. 
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‘What Zss could I have meant 
for you, my dearest girl? More 
it is unfortunately not in my power 
to give. Not but what you are 
beautiful enough to grace a throne ; 
but my birth, my family connec- 
tions, my status in society—’ 

‘And you meant //zs for me!’ 
she repeats with flaming eyes. 

‘Come, my adorable child, there’s 
no need to look so fierce about it. 
Many a higher-born woman than 
yourself would be proud of such a 
position. You will have everything 
your heart can desire, Stella. You 
will be treated in every respect as 
though you were my wife. And 
hang it all, if I don’t think it’s the 
most enviable lot of the two! I 
shall keep back nothing from you. 
My carriage and horses, my ser- 
vants, my—’ 

‘Hold your tongue, you miser- 
able old man,’ cries the girl, as she 
sweeps past him like a whirlwind 
and leaves the room. 

Lord Henry feels considerably 
upset. A lord in his own right, the 
patron of the Empress Theatre, and 
the head of halfa dozenclubs, he has 
not been accustomed to hear him- 
self called ‘a miserable old man’ 
and told to ‘hold his tongue’ with 
impunity. He is not sure whether 
he ought to be very much offended 
or very much amused ; whether he 
shall treat the girl on her return 
with chilling hauteur or increased 
familiarity. Was she in jest or 
earnest? does she intend to come 
back, or to keep him waiting 
there for nothing? Shall he follow 
her, or leave the house without re: 
newing the interview? He is ter- 
ribly undecided. But one thought 
is uppermost—he cannot afford 
to lose her. So he tries to per- 
suade himself her words meant 
less than they appeared to do, and 
that she shall ask his pardon for 
them yet. His self-conceit and low 
opinion of women help him to this 
decision. 
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‘ The jade is only playing off her 
tricks upon me now, in order to 
make her coming concession the 
more valuable,’ he thinks. ‘Cunning 
little devil! She’s tried hard for 
honours and failed, and she doesn’t 
want me to see her disappointment. 
But she knows which side her bread 
is buttered as well as any. When 
the trap is baited with such toasted 
cheese as that,’ he cuntinues, glanc- 
ing at the glittering bracelet on the 
table, ‘the mouse will come into it 
sooner or later. “ Miserable old 
man,” indeed! You shall pay for 
those words, my pretty Stella, be- 
fore you're many hours older, and 
that I swear.’ 

His reverie is interrupted by her 
return. She enters as abruptly as 
she departed, and with her coun- 
tenance as fixed and cold. The 
upper portion of her skirt is gather- 
ed loosely in her hand. As she 
approaches the table she lowers it, 
and lets the contents clatter down 
before him, There, in a confused 
heap, lay the gold and jewelled 
bracelets; the ruby, emerald, and 
sapphire rings ; the diamond spray ; 
the necklace of pearls ;—all the 
trinkets, in fact, which from time to 
time the hoary old sinner has be- 
stowed upon her, and she has ac- 
cepted from him with perfect faith 
in what they are the forerunners. 

‘Why, what is this?’ he exclaims 
with surprise as he assumes his 
eyeglass, through which to view 
the brilliant medley. 

‘What is it?’ echoes Stella in- 
dignantly. ‘It is the price of your 
would-be purchase, my lord; but 
the bargain is not completed yet, 
and you may consider it done with.’ 

‘But, my dear girl—’ he com- 
mences. 

‘Don’t speak to me in those 
terms. Never presume to speak 
to me in any terms again. I will 
not have my name defiled by your 
mention of it. You have mistaken 
me, Lord Henry Mecklington. 
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You have judged of my heart by 
your own, and this is my answer— 
I will have nothing more to say to 
you.’ 

‘But this is madness ! says his 
lordship. ‘ You will think better of 
it by and by. You never could 
have supposed I intended to marry 
you.’ 

‘You never cou/d have supposed 
I permitted your attentions with 
any other object in view,’ she re- 
plies with shrill irony. ‘ What 
should I have endured you for 
else? For what, at your instiga- 
tion, dismissed my friends, arranged 
my plans, given up my leisure to 
you? Did you suppose it was for 
fove—the love that drives a woman 
to risk perdition for a man? Do 
you think you are a likely object to 
excite any feeling but ambition in 
the breast of a woman young 
enough to be your daughter? No, 
Lord Henry; it was your title I 
angled for. I tell you so frankly ; 
and as frankly do I now affirm that 
I would not stoop to pick it from 
the gutter. I always knew you 
for a poor, made-up, conceited 
fop ; but I did think you were a 
gentleman until to-day.’ 

‘Take care, Miss Beauchamp ; 
you may go too far!’ exclaims Lord 
Henry, trembling with rage. 

‘I don’t care if Ido. You shall 
at least hear the truth whilst you 
can. You are not a gentleman. 
No gentleman would have enter- 
tained so low an opinion of a vir- 
tuous woman as you have done of 
me, nor sought with his trumpery 
wealth to buy a reputation that 
has never offered itself for sale.’ 

‘Do you call yourself a virtuous 
woman, Miss Beauchamp?’ he says 
with quiet insolence. 

‘Who dares to call me other- 
wise ?” 

‘I fancy you would find a good 
many people do so, if you chose 
to inquire—Tollemache, for in- 
stance, and Taunton. What did 
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they say about it? Virtue must 
do more than exist, my dear; it 
must act. And appearances, I 
fear, are against you, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ : 

‘If they are, it is your dastardly 
conduct that has turned them so. 
You know I never accepted a pre- 
sent from you, nor accompanied 
you anywhere alone, until you had 
given me reason to believe you in- 
tended to marry me.’ 

‘I know no such thing. I know 
you choose to say so now. I can 
only conclude, therefore, my nose 
has been put out of joint by a 
younger and probably richer man. 
Will it be treason to ask the name 
of my fortunate successor ?” 

‘ How dare you speak to me in 
such a tone? It is because I am 
alone and unprotected that you 
presume todo so. But I order you 
to leave my house, Lord Henry: 
here at least I will be mistress. 
Take up your trinkets and go. 
There is no room any longer for 
either you or them.’ 

‘I cannot refuse to obey a lady’s 
command, of course,’ replies his 
lordship, rising to his feet; ‘ but 
you must realiy permit me to leave 
these trifles behind, if only in re- 
membrance of the pleasant days 
we have spent together.’ 

* You shall not leave one. I 
would not touch them again if I 
were starving.’ 

‘But suppose I refuse to take 
them away?” 

‘I will throwthem after you down 
the staircase.’ 

‘You had better not,’ he replies 
with a darkening face. He is be- 
coming fairly roused now. Yet he 
passes the heap of jewelry with- 
out attempting to raise it in his 
progress to the door. 

‘Had I better not? You shall 
see" cries Stella passionately, as 
she seizes article after article of the 
brilliant ornaments, and dashes it 
upon the ground at his feet. 
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It is not a dignified action per- 
haps, but it is a very natural one. 
This woman has been reared in a 
rough-and-ready school—a school 
in which, if a woman cannot defend 
herself, she will seldom find any 
one to defend her—and the covert 
insult this man has dared to pay 
her has stung her to the quick, all 
the more perhaps because he is in 
a position so far above her own. 
So she is ready to do anything— 
to stick a knife into him—to fell 
him to the ground—to hurl his 
padded old figure down the stairs, 
that she may but ease the burning 
pain with which his insolence is 
stabbing her to the heart. And, 
after this, it seems but a small 
thing to throw his presents after 
him—those presents which he has 
made with so base a purpose. She 
takes a savage delight in hearing 
the beautiful pieces of workmanship 
clatter one after another against 
the panels of the door, and feeling 
they will be rendered almost use- 
less by her violence, she wishes 
there were more of them, that the 
pleasure might be prolonged ; but 
as the last bracelet falls from her 
hand, and she turns defiantly to 
meet Lord Henry’s gaze, she is 
startled to see the look of malicious 
revenge that has gathered on his 
face. 

‘Very good, Miss Beauchamp!’ 
he ejaculates tremblingly, as he 
collects the ornaments she has 
spurned. ‘Very good! You will 
repent this violence before long, 
if I am not much mistaken! And 
without another word, stuffing his 
pockets with the rings, brooches, 
and bracelets, he quits the room. 

Stella stands where he has left 
her for a few moments, panting 
with rage and excitement. Then, 
as the sound of his departing car- 
riage-wheels strikes on her ears, and 
she realises the fearful mistake she 
has made—how she has bartered 
her good name and trifled with 
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her reputation for a prospective co- 
ronet which was never going to be 
offered to her; how she has wasted 
her time and her smiles on this 
wretched old man, who thought 
to repay her by dragging her down 
to the lowest depths of infamy ; 
and how it has all ended and left 
her where it began, to struggle up 
the hilly path of fame alone—when 
all this disappointment and shame 
realises itself to her fevered imagi- 
nation, she bursts into an hysterical 
flood of tears. 

Any emotion on the part of Stella 
Beauchamp is so unusual that the 
sound of her weeping alarms Miss 
Reed, who flies down to the draw- 
ing-room to inquire the reason. 

‘What is the matter?’ 

‘Nothing. Nothing, that is to 
say, of consequence. I am over- 
tired and worried with this Rich- 
mond affair, and shall lie down till 
it is time to go to the theatre. Let 
me have a cup of strong coffee, 
Fanny, and don’t bother me with 
questions. You shall know all 
about it some day.’ 

* But what is this?’ says Fanny, 
as she stoops to recover something 
from the ground. ‘ Your beautiful 
emerald ring, Stella—the one Lord 
Henry gave you the day you en- 
gaged yourself to him. And rolled 
right into the corner! How did you 
drop it? And, bless me!’ she con- 
tinues as she looks at Miss Beau- 
champ’s denuded fingers, ‘where 
are all the others gone ?” 

‘They are where that one ought 
to be with them,’ replies Stella 
wearily. ‘If you must know the 
truth, Fanny, here it is—I have 
broken with Lord Henry, and re- 
turned his presents.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad! exclaims 
Miss Reed inadvertently ; and then 
observing her friend’s downcast 
looks she adds, ‘at least I am if 
you are, Stella.’ 

‘Oh, I'm delighted, my dear, and 
only hope I may never see the old 
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mummy again. I’ve been sick of 
him for a month past, and nothing 
but the thought of being “my lady” 
would have made me keep on so 
long with him.’ 

‘And you have come to the con- 
clusion that that is not worth the 
sacrifice of everything else in the 
world,’ remarks Fanny timidly. 

‘I have come to the conclusion 
that I am not going to be “my 
lady,” and therefore it’s no use 
thinking anything more about it,’ 
replies Stella. 

Even in her pride’s extremity 
she will not stoop to tell an unne- 
cessary lie. There is some good 
in this woman, after all, beneath the 
crust of her vanity and worldliness 
and self-conceit. 

Miss Reed does not accompany 
her to the theatre that night, and 
what transpires there is known 
only to herself. But when she 
returns at twelve o'clock, and walks 
into the little dining-room where 
her supper is usually prepared for 
her, Fanny is startled to see how 
ghastly white she is. 

‘Are you ill, Stella?’ she says, 
starting up. ‘ You look as pale as 
death !’ 

‘I might put the same question 
to you. Your eyes are as red as 
fire. You have been crying, Fanny.’ 

‘I couldn't help it, dear; indeed 
I couldn’t. Mrs. Marshall has 
been here, and they are saying 
such cruel things about you, Stella. 
It is not to be borne!’ 

‘What things ?” 

‘Why, about you and Lord 
Henry going down to Richmond 
together (although, as I said, what 
could it signify, when you were 
engaged to him?); and Mr. Mar- 
shall told Mrs. Marshall that Mr. 
Cootes was quite angry when 
somebody asked if Mrs. Cootes 
knew you, and said he wouldn't 
allow his wife to put her foot in 
your house; and young Blatchley 
declared that—’ 
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‘Oh, never mind what they said! 
Let the fools talk! interrupted 
Stella impatiently. ‘I have worse 
news than that for you, Fanny. I 
am dismissed from the Empress’s.’ 

‘Dismissed! But why? 

‘Simply because the lessee wishes 
it. I asked for an explanation 
from the manager, but I could get 
no other. A month’s salary was 
handed to me in my dressing-room. 
I flung it back on Blackmore’s 
desk, and demanded a satisfactory 
reason for the insult. I have al- 
ways done my duty. I have been 
the making of the piece. Why 
was I to be dismissed at an hour’s 
notice? Old Blackmore was very 
kind about it; said he was awfully 
sorry, and all that; that it would 
be very difficult to replace me; 
but he had no power to go against 
any wishes of the lessee ; and that 
Lord Henry Mecklington’s orders 
were that I had my dismissal, and 
Miss Verney, who had been un- 
der-studying me, should assume the 
part to-morrow. And it will be 
an assumption with a vengeance ! 
Verney will make a nice hash of 
it; and I hope she may play to 
empty houses for the rest of the 
season.’ 

‘ But why is it? demands Fanny 
plaintively. ‘* What have you done 
that Lord Henry should treat you 
so cruelly ?” 

‘I have refused to be his mis- 
tress.’ 

‘His mistress screams Miss 
Reed, whom no amount of experi- 
ence can harden to the world’s 
iniquity. ‘But, oh, you wouldn't, 
would you? It would be so dread- 
fully wrong—so immoral! People 
would talk so!’ 

‘Hush! Nonsense "’ says Stella, 
with her grand cold face, speaking 
as she would toa sillychild. ‘ Have 
I not just told you the reason of 
his anger is that I refused? But all 
this scandal spells only one word 
for me, Fanny, and that is—ruin ! 
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She drops down despondently in 
a chair as she speaks, and the large 
tears gather one by one in her eyes 
and roll down her marble cheeks ; 
while Fanny Reed, unable in her 
consternation to think of anything 
to say, kneels by her side, kissing 
them silently away. Her com- 
panion does not refuse the caresses. 
It shows how completely this fresh 
misfortune has upset her. She is 
too broken down even to be im- 
patient. 

* You mustn’t say that,’ sobs Miss 
Reed at last; ‘ for I’m sure you've 
done nothing to deserve it. And 
I remember poor Amory used to 
say—’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cries Stella, 
springing from her chair, with all 
the old impetuosity mantling in her 
face, ‘ what in the name of all that’s 
sacred makes you mention that 
man tome now? Isn’t the present 
misery enough, that you must be- 
gin raking up old scores that are 
past and done with? What can it 
signify what any one said or 
thought? Do you suppose it can 
alter my opinion, or make one tittle 
of difference to my position? As 
if it were not sufficient—O my 
God ! she cries, interrupting her- 
self, apparently without any reason, 
‘what have I of sacrificed to that 
brute of a man, only to find him 
mean enough to revenge himself 
upon me in so dastardly a manner 

‘Fanny,’ she recommences in 
quite another tone, ‘never mention 
a man to me again. I don’t want 
to hear the names of any of them. 
I wish I might never see another so 
long as I live. I never saw the wo- 
man yet who wasn’t worth a dozen 
of them. So now to supper, with 
what appetite we may. What have 
you there? Stewed eels. Oh, I 
think I should like stewed eels ; 
I used to be awfully fond of them 
when I was a child. Do you ever 
wish you were a child again, Fanny, 
with no fear but the fear of being 
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spanked, and no joy like the joy 
of lollipops? It’s a jolly time, if 
it’s not a very exciting one. But 
excitement’s no good, is it? I 
often think I should like to be an 
old woman, and live in an alms- 
house; they can’t have much bother 
there, can they? Everything pro- 
vided for them, and the only dissi- 
pation the district visitor's call. 
Would you come and see me some- 
times, Fan? bring me a screw of 
tobacco—I shall take to smoking, 
I think ; people say it’s soothing— 
or a pinch of snuff.’ 

She laughs, and looks up gaily 
at her frien; but Miss Reed's 
solemn countenance would be a 
check for the maddest merriment. 

* Come, Fan, don’t look like that. 
Cheer up, old girl. I know you 
feel anything that happens to me as 
much as I do—more, if one may 
judge by the length of your face. 
But don’t you fret over this matter ; 
7 don’t mean to doso. After all, 
what have I lost ? a nasty old hus- 
band, whom I should have despised 
myself in a fortnight for marrying, 
and probably bolted from in a 
month—and the fag-end of an en- 
gagement. Well, the first I really 
consider a very good riddance, and 
as for the second, you don’tsuppose, 
withthe name I’ve made this season, 
I shall be out of work long. We'll 
have a holiday, Fanny. We'll go 
down to the sea somewhere, and 
enjoy ourselves, and you shall prose 
and moralise to me all day long, 
until I come back quite a reformed 
character. Oh,I don’t mean to wear 
the willow, child, I can assure you 
ofthat! And with regard to the 
rest, these lies that they have spread 
concerning me, why, I'll live them 
down, Fanny, that’s what I’ll do— 
put my heel upon them, and live 
them down.’ 

But as suddenly as she had con- 
cluded her sentence Stella falls 
prostrate from her chair upon the 
ground. Her friend runs round to 
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her assistance. Excitement and 
disappointment have been too 
much for her. The poor child has 
fainted. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A FALLEN STAR. 


Ir is all very well for a brave- 
hearted woman to say she will live 
a scandal down, but she will live 
herself down first. If Methuselah 
were ever young and gay enough to 
incur one, I'd bet it cropped up 
against him to his dying day. The 
pasture-land of scandal has well 
been termed a hotbed, for it pos- 
sesses the deadly nature of a fungus, 
or one of those tenacious weeds 
like musk or marigold, that, once 
planted in a favourable soil, appears 
impossible completely to root up 
again. You may tear the old plants 
up by the handful, scatter the seed- 
lings far and wide, turn the mould 
over two feet deep, still, when you 
least expect it, will you see the im- 
pudent flowers reappear ; the least 
thing will invite them to the surface. 
A hot day, a shower of rain, or 
broken soil, and, presto! here we 
are again! And so it is with a 
tarnished reputation, a name which 
Scandal has touched with her pol- 
luted fingers, a woman on whom 
slander has breathed. She may 
have been only thoughtless, like 
Stella Beauchamp, or she may really 
have made a false step downwards, 
it is all the same to Society. Give 
her but the opportunity, whether 
from weakness of will or thought, 
and the seed of scandal is planted 
by her malicious hand, and no efforts 
will ever completely root it upagain. 
The report may be contradicted, 
the assertion denied, the future life 
purified and devoted to good works; 
it is all the same to Society ! she 
will not let the weak will nor the 
weak thought be forgotten ; it shall 
rise up in judgment against its 
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owner even after she has ceased to 
think or act. The seedling has a 
million little roots, like the finest 
threads, that strike down firmly 
into the soil in all directions ; and 
tear and rupture their delicate fibres 
as you will, leave but one particle 
behind, and it will be sufficient to 
provide flowers or toadstools for 
another day. Yet let not the wo- 
man who, justly or unjustly, has 
incurred the tainted breath of 
scandal sit down and weep under 
it, and cry that her day is over, and 
that she will never be able to hold 
upherhead again. Scandal-mongers 
are liars, and liars are cowards, and 
the more you pursue them the 
further they retreat. You may not 
be able to drive them entirely away, 
but you can shove them pretty con- 
siderably into a corner, and make 
them hold their tongues until your 
back is turned. And then, so long 
as you do the right—yowr right, 
mind you; for to consider that 
Tom’s right must necessarily be 
Jack’s right is the error that makes 
men slaves—so long as your con- 
science is at rest, what does it 
signify what they say? ‘Be thou 
pure as snow, chaste as ice, thou 
wilt not escape calumny.’ Very 
few of us are as pure as snow and 
chaste as ice ; and as even these in- 
nocents must suffer the malignity of 
the world, who are we that we 
should hope or expect to escape it? 
The breeders of scandal, as a 
rule, are not men. 
Men—especially young men— 
speak far too lightly and openly of 
women in the present day; but 
that fact is the natural effect of 
the increase of social intercourse 
between the sexes that has obtained 
of late. If women crave the pri- 
vilege of being intimately admitted 
to the society of men, they must 
submit occasionally to hear conver- 
sation which bears no reference to 
their presence. But, as a rule, men 
make such remarks to men only ; 


and as a rule also they seldom 
make them unless they are true. 
The women have little opportunity, 
therefore, on that score of fighting 
shy of or cutting their female ac- 
quaintances, 

And though a man may be cow- 
ardly enough to take a woman’s 
character away, the women must 
indorse his statement by their 
treatment of her, or the shaft falls 
harmless. On every light word 
spoken by women, onevery thought- 
less or defiant act, there sits a self- 
constituted pitiless jury—I can’tsay 
an honourable jury—of over-blown 
matrons and dried-up spinsters ;and 
woe be to her who has not learned 
to laugh at the case they bring 
against her, and snap her fingers at 
their verdict! 

Speaking generally, therefore, it 
is by the innuendoes, therepetitions, 
the garbled misstatements of wo- 
men, that women’s characters are 
slain. 

‘At every breath a reputation 
dies ;’ that is, according to the value 
the detractors set upon their own 
opinions ; for—merciful heavens ! 
—were it really so, there would 
hardly be a virtuous woman left. 

Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, should we look for her in the 
enlightened company of the jury; 
for, if it be an incontrovertible fact 
that it is impossible to mix in the 
world and escape calumny, it is no 
less a one that the calumniators 
are invariably women who have had 
their own reputations justly blown 
upon. 

I have never met a woman yet 
(and I may say that, one way or 
another, I have met a good many 
women in my passage to eternity) 
who /o0k pleasure in decrying her 
fellows, who put the worst con- 
struction on their actions, and was 
the first to believe what she heard 
of them, who could not with a little 
trouble be proved to have slipped 
herself. It may have been a youth- 
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ful error (I don’t see why women 
shouldn’t be entitled to their‘ youth- 
ful errors,’ poor dears! as well as 
the nobler animals) ; it may have 
been ‘hushed up,’ it may have been 
trampled down, but it Aas deen. And 
the remembrance of it, the haunting 
ghost that will not be laid, the con- 
stantly recurring fear that, like the un- 
buried dead and the unrooted fungi, 
the old story may atany momentcrop 
up again, to depose her from the 
proud eminence of respectability 
and a right to scandalise her neigh- 
bours which time and silence and 
want of witnesses have bestowed 
upon her, make hercowardly enough 
to attempt to ignore her own past 
by crying shame upon the present 
of her fellow-sinners. It takes a 
great deal of trouble to persuade 
people we are virtuous from choice 
rather than necessity. And what 
better method can we find than 
by appearing so shocked at the 
mere mention of vice, that the by- 
standers must perforce conclude we 
cannot know the taste of it ? 

The simple woman who sits down 
and cries under the verdict of So- 
ciety, and the courageous woman 
who defies her to do her worst, 
suffer neither less nor more for 
their behaviour, excepting as they 
determine to suffer. 

This is a hard world, and if they 
who encounter its knocks are not 
hard also, they have no alternative 
but to go to the wall. The best ad- 
vice one can offer them is to go on 
their own way, looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left; ‘to 
speak no slander, nay, nor listen to 
it, and then the chances are that 
they will never hear that which is 
spoken of themselves. The over- 


blown matrons and under-fed spin- 
sters will sit on their sad case in 
vain, so far as they are individually 
concerned, and gnash their teeth 
with disappointed spite, when they 
find how powerless their ill-nature 
is to injure or annoy. But such 
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enviable callousness as this is not 
to be attained in a day. It is ne- 
cessary to receive a good many 
undeserved shocks before our 
righteous indignation exhausts it- 
self, to be replaced by a supreme 
contempt ; and till that time arrives 
our sensitive natures shrink from 
the repeated stabs they receive, and 
fancy that all the world is ringing 
with the lie which threatens to 
overwhelm us with contumely. 

To a woman in Stella Beau- 
champ’s profession a tarnished re- 
putation is an almost irretrievable 
loss. People are always ready to 
suspect that the temptations of an 
actress are too manifold to be re- 
sisted, and the first slur cast upon 
her is accepted as a natural se- 
quence to her position. The re* 
cipient of the intelligence may say 
he is sorry to hear it, but he seldom 
says he is surprised. She has known 
all this from the beginning, and 
rendered herself, as she imagined, 
proof against it. She has never 
travelled anywhere without Miss 
Reed ready to play the spy upon 
all her actions. She has always 
been most reticent—‘’aughty’ the 
supers call her—with the inferior 
members of her company. She has 
boasted of numbering none but 
ladies and gentlemen amongst her 
acquaintances. She has been wild 
and thoughtless, it is true, but not 
more than many gentlewomen, far 
less so than most of the higher 
orders; and until she consented 
to accompany Lord Henry Meck- 
lington to Richmond in the cha- 
racter (as she thought) of his 
fiancée, she had never been in 
the habit of accompanying gentle- 
men anywhere alone. To find, 
therefore, so suddenly and indis- 
putably, that she has given grave 
cause for slander, and lost the 
proud position she has hitherto 
maintained, is a severe blow to her. 
At any other time to have been 
dismissed from the Empress would 
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have nearly broken her heart ; but 
to know that the worst possible 
construction will be put upon that 
dismissal—that Lord Henry, who 
swore she should repent her treat- 
ment of him, will be certain to 
attribute any cause but the right 
one for his desire to get rid of her, 
and that anything she can do or 
say will be powerless, taken as 
evidence, against the word of a 
patron and an aristocrat—crushes 
her proud spirit to the earth. She 
tries to brave it out, but it is of no 
use. Not many days elapse before 
she cries out to Fanny Reed that 
life is becoming unendurable to 
her, and she must leave town at 
once. So they go down to Brighton 
together, and settle themselves in 
private rooms at the Norfolk Hotel, 
where they can remain as secluded 
as they like. 


Stella Beauchamp mopes terribly. 
At first Miss Reed thinks it is the 
natural reaction of her rage and 
disappointment ; but as day suc- 
ceeds day, and she still refuses to 
walk on the pier or the esplanade— 
to go out anywhere, in fact, except 
for an occasional hurried stroll by 
herself late at night or early in the 
morning—her friend begins to sus- 
pect there is more the matter with 
her than appears upon the surface. 
She has a dull time of it, I am 
afraid, poor Fanny Reed. Stella 
is not a woman to impart confi- 
dences or to accept pity. After the 
first outburst she remains silent as 
to the reason of her distress, but it 
tells on her terribly—on her temper 
and her health. She grows gloomy 
and fractious, she looks pale and 
pinched, and she studiously avoids 
company. The most painful state 
of mind a woman can endure is 
gaining on her. She is becoming 
ashamed of being met, or spoken 
to, or seen. 

Fanny has to make her daily 
pilgrimages about the town by her- 
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self, and often, after having first 
vainly entreated Stella to join her 
in her walk, returns to the hotel, to 
find that she has gone out during 
her absence, without leaving word 
of where she is bound, or the pro- 
bable time she will be away. 

It is provoking, but Fanny has 
to bear it, as she has had to bear 
many things from her wayward 
companion before. Some people 
seem born into this world for the 
express purpose of being ‘ putupon.’ 

One week-day evening, when 
Miss Reed has left her to attend 
church, Stella, according to her 
present custom, seizes her hat, ties 
a thick veil over her face, and 
rushes into the open air. She has 
not stirred out of the house all 
that day, and the August weather 
has been most oppressive. Yet she 
will not join the large company 
assembled on the esplanade to in- 
hale the fresh breezes from the sea, 
but turns hastily up a by-street to 
cross the Western-road, and gain 
the more secluded quarter of Pres- 
tonville. As she does so she passes 
several shops, outside which large 
posters are displayed on boards. 
It is nine o'clock, the lamps are 
already lighted, and the gas flares 
upon the red and blue letters. With 
theatrical instinct she turns her 
eyes upon them (for there is no 
profession in which the members 
take so much interest in each other’s 
failings and successes as in the 
theatrical profession), and reads in 
large capitals, which bespeak his 
marketable value, the name of Amor 
Carrington. The sight is so sudden, 
and in that place so unexpected, 
that it turns hersick. The remem- 
brances fraught with that name are 
so humbling and self-reproachful, 
that her great object lately has been 
to drive it as much as possible from 
her thoughts. She has even gone 
the length of avoiding that side 
of the newspaper on which she 
knows, day by day, it is advertised. 
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She would like, if it were possible, 
to cut out that portion of her mind 
on which is inscribed the names of 
Leadstone and Carrington for ever. 
But one of the penalties attendant 
on our wrong actions is that we are 
not permitted to forget them ; and 
so the memory of the young tenor 
has been constantly recurring to 
her ever since she drove him from 
her presence, although she has never 
acknowledged it. And now his 
name stares at her from this hoard- 
ing, as though he had sprung up in 
the darkness to reproach her with 
her cruelty. She would rather pass 
it, but she is fascinated by the very 
letters of which it is composed. So 
she stops, with a fast-beating heart, 
and reads : 


‘ THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 
Great Attraction! 
Positively for Six Nights only. 
The Great London Tenor, 
MR, AMOR CARRINGTON,’ &c. &c. 


There is a great deal more upon 
the play-bill, but that is enough 
for Stella Beauchamp. At the 
Theatre Royal, Brighton! He 
is then close to her, and she 
did not know it. When she comes 
to think of it, that is hardly to 
be wondered at, considering that 
she has refused to look at a 
paper, or to go anywhere, or to 
listen to any news that Fanny may 
have to tell her, since her arrival in 
the town. But her self accusing 
conscience makes a great deal out 
of the circumstance. Has he fol- 
lowed her on purpose? That is her 
first idea. Does he believe, in 
common with the rest, what the 
world has said of her, and come 
here to gloat upon her misery and 
her downfall ? 

_O silly Stella ! to torture yourself 
with absurd out-of-the-way fancies 
like these, which a moment’s quiet 
reasoning would show you to be 
utter folly. 

And yet not more silly than any 


woman in love against her will 
with a man whom she has taught 
to despise her. She stands gazing 
at the announcement of the ‘ Great 
London Tenor, Mr. Amor Carring- 
ton,’ as though she could not take 
her eyes away from it; and even 
then cannot resist a smile at the 
remembrance of her own prophecy 
respecting his success and her pride 
in its achievement, and wonders 
sadly, but very quietly, whether he 
ever thinks of it too, and regrets 
that one portion of it at least she 
has taken care that he shall never 
see. 

She turns away from the adver- 
tisement at last with a deep sigh, 
and prepares to cross the road. A 
man stands at the corner of the 
streets distributing what appear to 
be cards to the passing passengers, 
and mechanically she takes one 
from him and holds it in her hand, 
and thinks no more about it. 

Indeed her mind is too full of 
Amor Carrington to think of any- 
thing else. As she toils up the 
steep dark hill that leads out of 
the town she reviews her whole 
acquaintance with the young tenor, 
from the first glance he gave her 
on the stage of the Leadstone 
Theatre to the last reproachful 
look with which he left her draw- 
ing-room on the night he nearly 
murdered her aristocratic lover. 
Does she blame him for that right- 
eous blow now, I wonder? I 
don’t know that she even thinks of 
it. She is dwelling on the little 
scene behind the window-curtains 
before the entrance of Lord Henry 
Mecklington, when Amor Carring- 
ton touched her neck, and she had 
felt his fingers tremble, and seen 
his cheeks flush, and all her soul 
had rushed to her lips in that one 
word ‘ dove P 

She wonders if Ae ever thinks of 
it. As she does, and of the hu- 
miliating scene by which it was 
succeeded, the tears well into her 
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eyes and roll slowly down her face 
beneath her veil. 

Proud Stella Beauchamp crying, 
and at the thought of a discarded 
lover! She hardly knows herself 
under such an aspect. She is 
ashamed of it, even though she is 
alone and in the dark, and she 
rubs the unwelcome tears roughly 
away with her handkerchief, and 
turns homewards again with a de- 
termination to take no more soli- 
tary walks if they are to result in 
such nonsense as this. 

Fanny has not yet returned from 
her church, and Stella enters her 
bedroom alone. The gas is burn- 
ing brightly over the mirror, and 
the first thing she places on the 
toilet-table preparatory to disrobing 
herself is the card she still holds 
in her hand. To her surprise it is 
a photograph ; to her still greater 
surprise it is Aés/ She seizes and 
examines it. On the reverse side 
is printed his name, with a list of 
the parts in which he is to perform 
at Brighton ; the portrait represents 
him in the character of Manrico in 
the Zrovatore—a style of advertise- 
ment too expensive to be general 
even to this day, and one which is 
entirely new to her. Stella holds 
the photograph in both hands 
under the light and examines it 
attentively. How handsome he 
looks in the gorgeous costume ! 
What a splendid figure he has! 
What large expressive eyes! And 
his smile! The photographer has 
been most happy in catching the 
best expression of Carrington’s face. 
How often has she seen him smile 
just like that when she has said 
anything saucy to him! Such a 
pretty smile it is, so tender and 
so arch, and yet with so much 
firmness in it. He used to look 
just like that at her. And before 
she knows what she is doing Stella 
has pressed the portrait to her lips. 
The action recalls her to herself. 
She bursts into tears. Oh, why— 


why did she ever make such a 
terrible mistake as to crucify her 
own feelings with respect to this 
man, and for what—for what? 
What must he think of her now? 
How he must despise her! She, 
whom he would always persist in 
considering — despite her own 
denial of the fact—so good and 
pure and true. He would let her 
deny it now fast enough. He 
would not even listen to her, were 
she to attempt to prove that it 
were otherwise. She must have 
sunk lower than the dirt beneath 
his feet in his esteem. 

She dries her eyes and washes 
away all trace of her emotion before 
Fanny returns to delight her with 
an account of the choral service, 
and to dish up a small wishy-washy 
résumé of the sermon during supper- 
time ; but that portrait goes to bed 
with Stella Beauchamp that night, 
and is gazed at again with the first 
dawn of morning’s light. Alas for 
woman’s weakness! Amor Car- 
rington is out of her reach now, or 
so she imagines, and he is becom- 
ing all the more precious for the 
height at which he is hung. She 
thinks over the various little epi- 
sodes in their brief love-making— 
the moonlight drives in Leadstone, 
the conversations with clasped 
hands upon the sofa, the last long 
look at the railway station—till she 
becomes sick with longing to see 
her country lover again, and hear 
from his own lips what he thinks 
of her. It will be easier to bear, 
she says, when she knows ¢he very 
worst. She would like to hear him 
say everything that is bad, to call 
her names, to reproach her for 
her falsehood, to declare he hates 
and despises her, and then it will 
be over. Such is her logical argu- 
ment. Everything will be finished 
between them, and they can follow 
their professions without even clash- 
ing with each other. She will go 
on her provincial tour as usual (it 
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commences in a month), and Car- 
rington will be singing here, there, 
and everywhere ; and if they chance 
to meet they needn’t speak to one 
another. And then he will marry, 
of course ; he makes lots of money 
as it is, and is sure to find plenty 
of girls ready to jump at him—bold- 
faced jigs that they are! And she— 
well, she is scarcely likely to make 
a fool of herself a second time ; and 
if she were, it is hardly probable 
any man will be found willing to 
make a fool of himself for her sake, 
after the pleasant reports that have 
been spread about her. Nor would 
she permit any such nonsense again. 
Life is too short for fooling, and 
the only object worth pursuing in 
it that she can see is to make suffi- 
cient money to smooth one’s pas- 
sage to the grave. And afterall she 
dares to say she will not live long to 
bother herself or any one else. Her 
mother died of consumption, and 
she always has a horrid cough in 
winter. 

She has but to leave off her 
flannel wraps, and the thing is done. 

But, before that happens, she 
must have it out with Amor Car- 
rington. 

This kind of suspense, as to 
whether he hates or despises her 
most, is too hard to bear. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A HEART TO THE RESCUE. 


But the sly little puss does not 
confide these aspirations to Fanny 
Reed. That lady knows all about 
Mr. Carrington being in the town, 
but dares not mention the fact for 
fear of an outburst, and lives in 
hourly dread lest Stella should dis- 
cover it for herself. There is no 
need for her fears. Her companion 
would sooner do anything than take 
her into her confidence. Not that 
Stellais playing anything ofadouble 
or artificial game now. The poor 
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little woman's spirit is too com- 
pletely broken for that. She truly 
and thoroughly believes that all is 
over between Amor Carrington and 
herself, that he can feel nothing 
but the utmost contempt for her 
conduct, and that if they meet at 
all it will be that she may hear him 
reproach her for her infidelity and 
cruelty towards him. 

But as soon as she knows that 
he is in the same town, a fierce 
longing takes possession of her to 
see him again, if oaly at a distance ; 
to look at those eyes which used to 
gaze so tenderly in hers, and guess 
if she can, by the way in which 
they turn on others, whether he 
has entirely got over the pain she 
knows she made him feel. 

The idea grows and gets control 
over her, until she determines that, 
cost what it may, she will go to the 
theatre and hear him sing; and the 
first evening that Miss Reed leaves 
her alone, she puts on her bonnet 
and sneaks out by herself. 

This is not the way in which the 
great Miss Beauchamp has been 
used to go to the play; but she 
will not change her dress nor order 
a carriage for fear of attracting 
attention, but having disguised 
herself as much as possible, walks 
up to the box-entrance, and buys 
a ticket for the dress-circle. 
There—seated in the third orfourth 
row, well back from observation— 
she watches the play with breath- 
less attention. It is capitally put 
upon the stage (as every piece has 
been at the Brighton Theatre of 
late years), but the capabilities of 
the company are nothing to her. 
From the moment she enters the 
theatre to the moment she quits it, 
her eyes are fixed but upon one 
object, her ears drink in but one 
sound—the form and the voice of 
Amor Carrington. She sees no- 
thing else, and hears nothing else; 
and when at last the curtain falls 
and the hero of the evening is call- 
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ed before it to receive the plaudits 
of the audience, she fancies that 
his eyes meet hers, and feels ready 
to sink into the earth. He dis- 
appears. She falls into a reverie, 
whilst the tears stand on her cheek. 
The occupants of the dress-circle 
file out one by one, regarding her 
curiously. She looks so beautiful 
as she sits there, pale and tearful, 
in her plain morning-dress. At 
last she recalls herself, and starts 
to her feet. Yet she leaves the 
place lingeringly. Oh, ifshe could 
but see him once more, and ask 
him to forgive her! But she can 
never, never write to him again ! 
He would return her letter unopen- 
ed. She walks into the open air, 
and the sudden change makes her 
feel confused and dizzy. As she 
gains the Marine Parade she sits 
down upon a bench. She will rest 
there for a little while, she thinks, 
and then if Fanny asks where she 
has been, she can say with truth, 
‘Sitting by the sea.’ Everybody 
does it these warm August even- 
ings. 

But Stella forgets that it is rather 
late to be sitting by the sea, and 
that the Marine Parade at Brighton 
is not the safest place in which a 
pretty woman can sit unprotected 
at past eleven o'clock at night. A 
group of men lounge past her pre- 
sently—half.and-half fellows, with- 
out the breeding of gentlemen or 
the humility of the lower orders. 
They stare at her veiled face in- 
quisitively, and then return and 
lean on the railings opposite. In 
another minute one of them has 
taken a seat beside her and spoken; 
and, alarmed and indignant, she 
jumps up, to find herself surround- 
ed by the whole group. 

They close in about her, laugh- 
ing at her remonstrances, and pre- 
tending to imitate her evident fear. 

Stella Beauchamp’s heart almost 
stops beating. She looks up and 
down the esplanade. All is dark 


and deserted—not even a police- 
man in sight. She tries to elbow 
her way out of the odious crowd, 
and is repulsed. Then she screams 
shrilly, and immediately somebody 
runs across the road to her rescue. 
A tall figure separates the group of 
vulgar roysterers, who slink off as 
such cowards always do directly 
they find theirmaster. The stranger 
makes his way up to Stella, who 
has sunk trembling on the bench 
again. 

‘I am afraid those fellows have 
been frightening you. Were they 
rude? Will you give them in 
charge? What can I do for you ?” 

She has recognised his voice at 
once, and the sound of it frightens 
her far more than the manner of 
the men did. She dare not an- 
swer. She does not know what to 
say. 

‘You are not hurt ?’ he inquires 
as she turns from him. ‘They did 
not dare to touch you ?” 

‘No,’ she answers faintly. 

* May I see you home? Where 
do you live ?” 

‘Get a fly,’ she whispers. But 
Carrington hears the tone too well. 

‘Good God ! he exclaims; ‘ it 
is not possible!’ And then in an 
agitated voice, ‘Miss Beauchamp, 
is it you? How did you come 
here? Tell me, for Heaven’s sake, 
did either of those brutes touch 
you? 

‘Oh, no; I was only alarmed. 
I am foolish to have stayed out so 
late. Please call a fly. That is 
all.’ 

He looks at her for a moment, 
all the concentrated agony of the 
past gleaming in his eyes, then he 
heaves a deep sigh and turns away. 
In another minute he is at her side 
again, and the cab is waiting to 
take her home. She tries to thank 
him, but the words die on her 
tongue. She rises hastily and turns 
towards the vehicle. He holds the 
door open as she gets in. 
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‘ Where shall I tell him to drive 
to?’ he says in a low voice. 

‘The Norfolk—I am staying 
there.’ 

‘ Good-evening.’ 

He raises his hat, shuts the door, 
and gives his orders to the flyman. 

The wheels have just begun to 
turn when a sudden impulse seizes 
her. She cannot leave him there 
alone, without one word of thanks. 
She puts her head out of the win- 
dow, and cries, ‘ Stop!’ Then says 
to Carrington hurriedly, ‘ Will you 
come home with me?’ 

‘I would rather not, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 

‘But I am frightened—I am ill. 
It is unkind of you,’ she says with 
a half sob. 

‘If Ican be ofany use, of course 
I will come,’ he answers, as he un- 
fastens the door and takes a seat 
on the opposite side of the car- 
riage. 

Then she is miserable, and wishes 
she had not done it. She wants to 
speak to him, but the memory of 
the past overwhelms her, and she 
feels she has no right. They sit in 
darkness and silence together till 
they reach the hotel. She knows 
then that he will go; that as soon 
as he has delivered her into safe 
keeping he will take his departure, 
without a word of reproach or ex- 
planation. And that she feels she 
could not bear: her state would 
be infinitely worse than it was be- 
fore. So as they pull up at the 
door of the hotel she asks timidly, 

‘Will you come up-stairs with 
me?’ 

His answeris the same as before: 

‘I would rather not, Miss Beau- 
champ.’ 

‘But you must—you shall ! she 
returns almost hysterically. ‘I must 
speak to you! Do, for God’s sake, 
Amor!’ 

That word decides him. Where 
would he not follow her to hear it 
spoken ? 
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They enter the sitting-room to- 
gether. It is empty, save for them- 
selves. As Stella stands under the 
light, he is shocked to see how pale 
and worn she has become. 

‘You have been ill,’ he says 
with concern. 

‘Ill!’ she exclaims, throwing off 
her bonnet and veil. ‘NotI; but 
worried—frightfully worried. You 
have heard everything, Mr. Car- 
rington, I suppose ?” 

‘What do you mean by every- 
thing ?” 

‘ That I was discharged from the 
Empress ?” 

‘Yes ; I heard that.’ 

‘ And the reason of it ? 

‘No.’ 

‘ Haven't you heard the reports 
about me and Lord Henry Meck- 
lington ?” 

She looks at him defiantly as 
she speaks, but his face is turned 
away. 

‘Tell me the truth. Have you 
not heard them ?’ 

He groans. 

*O Stella, don’t ask me. If you 
knew what I felt on hearing them!’ 

‘You believe them, then ?” 

He does not answer. 

‘You believe I liked the man? 
You believe I could be so base— 
so fallen—as to— But what's the 
use of asking? Of course every- 
one believes it. Did I not give 
them ample occasion to do so? It 
is my just reward.’ 

‘Stella,’ says Carrington quickly 
as he comes towards her, ‘for the 
sake of what passed between us, 
tell me the truth. I know now that 
you never loved me, but I think 
at one time you fancied you did, 
my dear ; and, for the sake of the 
foolish hope that fancy raised in 
me, tell me the truth now —are 
there any grounds for that horrid 
slander ?” 

‘Oh, plenty ! 

At these words his face looks the 
picture of misery. 
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‘Look here, Carrington. I’m 
wretched enough, God knows, but 
I’m not going to make myself out 
better than I am—to you. I flirt- 
ed with Lord Henry Mecklington 
to any extent ; I accepted his pre- 
sents ; I let him kiss me and call 
me all manner of fond names; I 
accompanied him wherever he 
chose to take me. On one occa- 
sion, owing to his lordship being 
too tipsy to drive me home again, 
I stayed out a whole night with 
him at Richmond. ButI thought he 
considered himself engaged to me. 
I fully imagined the old wretch in- 
tended to make me Lady Henry 
Mecklington, or I would have seen 
him at the bottom of the sea before 
I would have suffered his odious 
familiarities. It was all my cursed 
ambition, you see, and love of 
money. It has brought a bitter 
retribution with it.’ 

‘ And is that all?” demands Car- 
rington. 

‘All! Good heavens! What 
would you have more? Isn’t it 
enough that my lips have been 
polluted by his touch? That my 
fair name has been lightly handled? 
That I have lost both reputation 
and position for his sake? It has 
been my ruin, Carrington. When 
the man found I was too proud 
to accept his benefits without his 
title—’ 

‘Say too honourable, too pure, 
too good, Miss Beauchamp,’ he in- 
terrupts her. 

‘I shall say no such thing. How 
can the woman who would have 
exchanged love and self respect for 
an empty title be good, or hon- 
ourable, or pure? You must learn 
to call things by their right names, 
Carrington. Thevilestcreature who 
does wrong for the sake of earning 
her living is a better woman than 
I was. I see that plainly now.’ 


‘But you loved no one else, 
Stella ?’ 


She reddens, but she does not 
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answer the question. She only goes 
on very quickly . 

‘When Lord Henry found he 
had gone too far even for me, he 
took his revenge by robbing me at 
the same moment of my situation 
and my good name. Iam done 
for, Carrington ! 

‘You must not say that. Your 
whole life is a contradiction of 
such vile slander. You will live it 
down.’ 

‘So I said at first, but itis a de- 
lusion. I shall never live it down. 
I am too public a character. It 
will be talked of after I am in my 
grave.’ 

‘Indeed, you exaggerate the 
matter.’ 

‘ The proof of the pudding, Car- 
rington, is in the eating. Wait and 
see. Who would live it down with 
me? Who would take my hand 
at the present moment, and stake 
his life upon its stainlessness ? Not 
one.’ 

‘I would! cries the man pas- 
sionately. 

‘You?’ 

‘Yes, I. Who has a better right? 
I have seen something of the inner 
working of your spirit, Stella,’ he 
continues in a softer tone, ‘al- 
though I was so foolish as to mis- 
interpret it, and I would stake my 
honour (which is far more to me 
than my life) upon its purity and 
true womanliness.’ 

She leans one hand upon the 
table as though to support herself, 
and places the other on her throb- 
bing heart. 

‘Oh, stop; pray stop! Don’t 
speak to me like that. You stab 
me to the soul. I went to the 
theatre to-night, Carrington. I 
went there expressly to see you— 
to try to speak to you—to tell you 
how I have suffered for my conduct 
towards you—to ask you to forgive 
me if you can.’ 

‘My dear child, there is nothing 
to forgive,’ he says tenderly, as he 
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comes towards her. But she waves 
him off. 

‘When I said that night,’ she 
continues, determined to accuse 
herself to the uttermost, ‘that you 
had come to my house without an 
invitation, I lied, and you knew it. 
It was my cowardice made me tell 
that lie. Lord Henry was jealous 
of you, and said either one or the 
other must leave the house. I was 
afraid if I offended him I shouldlose 
everything ; soI sacrificed you, But 
I have never forgiven myself for it.’ 

* My poor girl, you acted on the 
impulse of the moment. Don’t 
blame yourself too much for it. 
It is over now. Try and forget it, 
as I do.’ 

Her features work convulsively. 
She can hardly whisper the words, 
‘Oh, do say you forgive me!’ 

There is no mistaking theanguish 
of her voice. Amor Carrington 
comes quite close to her then; he 
even puts his arms about her. 

‘I do forgive you, Stella. Will 
you tell me one thing in return? 
That the name you called me that 
evening behind the curtain was not 
a feigned one—that, at the time, 
you fe/t as well as said it?’ 

‘Oh, I did—I did!’ she sobbed. 
‘But you have had your revenge, 
Amor. It has brought its own 
punishment. The sound of it has 
never left my ears since.’ 

‘And will you say it again— 
darling ? 

She looks half frightened. 

‘But to what avail? Have you 
forgotten what they say I am—what 
they say that I have done? O 
Amor, I am no longer what I was 
at Leadstone. I was bad enough 

then, Heaven knows; but they 
had not dared to talk about me as 
they do now. I overheard a man 
at Richmond say that day that all 
the world knew I had not a shred 
of reputation left.’ 

‘I should like to meet that man 


and ask him to repeat his lie,’ says 
Carrington, with closed lips. ‘ But 
that has nothing to do with us. 
Child, do you love me now? Can 
you say it from your very heart ?’ 

‘Oh, Ido, 1 do—God knows Ido!’ 

‘Then you are mine, and I am 
yours. Howsoon will you marryme?’ 

‘Amor, I am not worthy.’ 

‘Stella, I will not have you speak 
such words to me. From the mo- 
ment I first saw you at Leadstone 
I worshipped you. I do not deny 
that you bitterly wounded me. I 
could not have loved you as I do 
and been indifferent to your con- 
duct. But this hour makes amends 
for all. And had you really fallen, 
my darling—had you really been 
untrue to your sweet nature, and 
mistaken the lust of gain for a 
loftier ambition—still would I have 
been grateful to know that your 
heart had discovered its home at 
last, and to be the means of bind- 
ing up your broken spirit, and re- 
storing you to happiness and con- 
tentment again. Be my wife, dear 
Stella. I know that in many re- 
spects you will be the loser; but I 
have the will and the means to 
work for you to your life’s end, and 
a heart that will be your own to 
all eternity. Answer me,’ he goes 
on passionately, as he presses to- 
wards her; ‘if I am good enough 
for you to love, am I good enough 
for you to marry? Can you forget 
my country breeding, my country 
manners, and think only of the love 
that is yours for ever? 

She answers him by falling at 
his feet. 

‘Not there, Stella. Not there, 
my dearest,’ he says most tenderly, 
as he raises her beautiful form and 
supports it in his arms. ‘ Never 
lower than my breast, darling— 
never lower than my heart. Here 
is your home, my star, from this 
time henceforward and for ever- 
more !’ 


END OF ‘A STAR AND A HEART.’ 


TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XXIV. A MORAL EPISTLE. 


ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, BY NAT DE Mons. 
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‘L’épttre morale fut pour les troubadours un moyen d’allier la dévotion au penchant 
qui les entratnait encore vers la poésie, lorsque, dégofités du monde, ils se retiraient dans 
les clottres.. . . Le troubadour religieux faisait souvent aussi l'aveu des erreurs de sa jeu- 
nesse, et implorait avec confiance la miséricorde divine.’ 


Tuts world was made in Heaven’s high plan 
To benefit earth’s master—man. 

Nor can man from this earthly scene 
Pass quite as though he ne’er had been ; 
For then—e’en reason makes it plain— 
This world were well-nigh made in vain. 
When death all lowly lays the head, 
Man’s soul within him is not dead ; 

It draws its essence from the sky, 

And is immortal—cannot die. 

When God creates it, He doth give 

The power for evermore to live ; 

Nor from man’s spirit taketh He 

That gift through all eternity. 

I say that reason makes us feel 

The truth which Holy Books reveal. 
For here man speeds his course along, 
Now doing right, now working wrong, 
And oft his righteous action fails, 
Whilst sin no punishment entails. 

And yet we know there doth await 

For every act its separate fate, 

And earth’s too oft unrighteous dole 

Is righted on man’s deathless soul. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 
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